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XI. CHIMBASHI AT BLOOMSBURY. 


EVIDENTLY Chimbashi was 
quiescent; we were outside 
his radius ; his ghost was laid. 
I hardly gave him a thought 
the day we went to the Clapper- 
house, and that was the very 
first day after our fright. When 
we got home we found that 
Sellinger had called, and left a 
parcel for the children. It 
was the most fearsome-looking 
Tibetan devil mask, to which 
he had attached a label, ‘‘ War- 
ranted tame. Won’t bite.” 
They hung it up on a pole in 
the work-room, and it nearly 
frightened Jessie into a fit. 
The gift was intended to con- 
Sole them for the loss of the 
antelope’s horn. It was like 
old Sellinger to think of that. 
But we had forgotten Chim- 
bashi, and, what was more 
important, Chimbashi had for- 
gotten us. 

The removal of our African 
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bogey was a positive purgation. 
He seemed to have carried 
away any germs of mischief 
there were about as well as 
his own. Everything began 
to go smoothly again. Lady 
Potter called when we were 
out, and we missed her. That 
was a bit of luck. And the 
children were very welcoming 
to Miss Seamore, whom they 
found waiting for them in the 
hall. This was not hypocrisy, 
but remorse. I felt a twinge 
of it myself. It was quite a 
different Miss Seamore, sub- 
dued, almost responsive; the 
awesomeness had evaporated 
as out of the eight-legged spider. 
Even her looks had improved. 
It is most illogical, but there 
are people one dislikes more at 
a distance than when they are 
living in the same house with 
one. I remember my antipathy 
for Miss Seamore used to in- 
N 
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crease towards the end of the 
holidays ; then when she came 
back, I felt that I had been an 
unjust brute. 

The passage of Chimbashi 
seemed to have put us all in 
our very best shape. Probably 
those Juju men knew what 
they were worshipping. He 
was their adaptation of the 
ill wind proverb, the soul of 
goodness in things evil, the 
uses of adversity, which, like 
the toad, ugly and venomous, 
conceals a precious jewel in 
his head. Chimbashi had ab- 
sorbed all the malice in the 
air—like a sponge. Swept the 
place as clean as the lubbar 
fiend. And now we had got 
rid of him. Here was a thesis 
for some Spook Society. 
There was an order of goblins 


known to the early French 
necromancers as follets buvards. 
Gervase of Tilbury (Otia Im- 
perialia) gives an account of 
“the drudging goblins, or Por- 
tunos, freaks among spirits who 
do play their pranks in those 


unsubstantial bodies, which 
they assume by God’s_ per- 
mission. As soon as the doors 
are shut, the goblins warm 
themselves at the fire, and 
take frogs from their bosom, 
which they roast on the embers, 
and proceed to eat...” 

One could not expect Chim- 
bashi, coming from darkest 
Africa, to be so amenable as 
the drudging goblin, Milton’s 
lubbar fiend, who, in return 
for a certain license of mischief 
or a warm corner by the fire, 
used to do odd jobs for the 
housewife. No doubt the medi- 
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cine-man knew how to control 
him, but that was in his own 
milieu ; at Homersfield it might 
have been dangerous to keep 
him too long. 

I broached my theory of the 
follets buvards, or sprites absor- 
bent, to Angela. 

** Wait and see,”’ she said. 

Angela’s rationalism is a bit 
shaky when it is a question of 
a malicious agent. Chimbashi 
fell in with her idea of a punitive 
order of things. 

The only lasting ill effect we 
could trace to housing him, so 
far as I could see, was my 
health. I had lost vitality, 
and was feeling confoundedly 
tired. I found myself sitting 
down instead of standing up 
to shave, and wishing that one 
went downstairs instead of up- 
stairs to bed, a condition of 
feebleness that dated from the 
Sellingers’ bazaar. It had been 
a bit of a strain wheeling the 
Brebis home. She was most 
concerned aboutit. ‘‘ My dear,” 
she said, “I am afraid it must 
have been a Herculaneum 
effort.” 

Chimbashi, of course, had 
upset her, and so was at the 
root of the evil, but when 
Angela implied that he was 
the agent of the Disciplinary 
Spirit, I took up the other line 
of argument out of contrari- 
ness, that it was all a chapter 
of accidents. Chimbashi just 
happened to be there. 

“You don’t really mean you 
believe in him ? ” I asked her. 

“Have you forgotten how 
jumpy you were at the cross- 
roads ? ”’ 
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“T like that,’ I said. ‘“‘ Who 
climbed the gate when she saw 
a cow?” 

“You remind me of the 
lobster,”” she retorted. 

“What lobster ? ” 

Angela quoted my favourite 
lyric— 

‘When the sands are all dry, he is as 
gay as a lark, 

And will talk in contemptuous tones of 
the shark. 

But, when the tide rises and sharks 
are around, 

His voice has a timid and tremulous 
sound.” 


“A fig for Chimbashi!” I 
said. “I have the greatest 
contempt for him. The first 
chance I get I will go and grin 
at him in the museum.” 

“T wouldn’t if I were you,” 
Angela said. 

The first chance, as it hap- 
pened, was the day I had to go 
up to town to confront my 
Medical Board. I was not 
going to let them turn me down 
this time. I had been lying 
low, storing up vitality, put- 
ting on weight. I had hardly 
been out of the garden since 
our visit to Uncle Bliss. The 
little twinge Chimbashi ad- 
ministered had made me careful. 
_ It was ages since I had been 
in town, and I looked forward 
to the jaunt. It would be 


| jolly lunching at the club. 


One never knew who might 
turn up—fellows one had not 
met since school or Cambridge, 
ship companions, men in one’s 
Own service. Probably I should 
hear some Sudan gossip. One 
was rather out of the world 
in Homersfield. 
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I had to get up early and 
leave before the post to catch 
the breakfast train. When I 
looked in to say good-bye to 
Angela, I did not remind her 
of my project of grinning at 
Chimbashi. I might not go 
near the museum, so I thought 
it better to say nothing about 
it. But I was as good as my 
word. Something, not exactly 
curiosity, impelled me. 

Depression settled on me 
directly I had given up my 
stick and received the round 
green label for it from the 
janitor—horrid rite that de- 
prives one both of support and 
respect. I was in no hurry to 
find Chimbashi or his friends. 
Anthropology rather bores me ; 
and in a very few minutes I 
found that I had drifted into 
the Assyrian Transept and the 
Nimrud Gallery — haunts of 
mine in early days, when I had 
a great longing to be an As- 
syriologist, and dig up the 
despatches of Khammurabi in 
cuneiform in their clay envel- 
opes and decipher them. That 
was in the days before I thought 
of going to the Sudan. My 
boundary posts, stones, and 
terminal posts were Sumerian 
and Babylonian; my spiritual 
adventures with Layard rather 
than with Cortes and Balboa 
or modern African explorers. 
Val and Irene had not felt 
the pull of antiquity yet. Here 
was the stele inscribed with 
Khammurabi’s code of laws. 
I knew my bearings in the 
Babylonian room. It used to 
stand in Hsagila, the temple 
of Marduk in Babylon. The 
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king of Elam bore it off to 
Susa after the sack of the 
city, and there it lay among 
other vanities, unconsidered 
lumber, which, no doubt, the 
people of Elam didn’t hold 
with, until de Morgan dug it 
up 3000 years afterwards. It 
was his find that made me 
want to be an excavator. 
Then I found myself among 
the tablets of Ashur-bani-pal, 
20,000 of them from his library 
at Nineveh. If I had stuck to 
my hobby of Assyriology I 
might have been able to de- 
cipher them, and to roll you 
off a list of the most trustworthy 
houses in Babylon when Eshar- 
haddon was king, or the cata- 
logue of plants which Kham- 
murabi ordered for his bo- 
tanical gardens, or to read 
Nebuchadnezzar’s decision in 
the case of the corrupt assessor, 
or what the baker at Lagash 
had to pay for adulterating 
his flour. It seems that arche- 
ology was a science in Nineveh. 
Ashur-bani-pal, the bibliophile, 
was as curious about the past 
as a Cambridge professor, only 
instead of Greek and Hebrew 
he studied Sumerian, which 
had become a dead language, 
and sent out scribes to the 
ancient cities of Babylonia to 
collect rare and important 
books. Those human - headed 
bulls once stood at the door of 
his palace to prevent evil spirits 
getting in. Ohimbashi must 
have run the gauntlet in 
Bloomsbury. That omen tablet 
recorded the dream of a Chal- 
dean astrologer. Was there 


ever a time when men did not 
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cajole spooks and dream? Or 
play with heraldry? Those 
eagles and lions were the arms 
of Lagash which flourished 3000 
years before Balshazzar saw 
the writing on the wall. 

I turned to familiar friezes. 
A king was pouring a libation 
on a lion which had fallen to 
his bow; Esharhaddon II. re- 
ceived the ships that were 
coming in from Tyre and Sidon. 
And here was a procession of 
foreigners bringing in a present 
of apes to Ashur-bani-pal. How 
far had that porter carried his 
ape? From Africa, perhaps, 
and it was perched on his 
shoulders with its belly pressed 
against the top of his head; 
its fore-arms scratched the 
man’s forehead, while its hind- 
legs were dug into the nape of 
his neck. And what did Ashur- 
bani-pal, King of Assyria, want 
with the ape? He was a 
collector, I suppose, a sort of 
glorified Uncle Bliss. The habit 
seemed to be as old as time. 
What did Solomon want with 
apes and peacocks? A curious 
instinct, this of collecting. A 
sort of grown-up childishness. 
That was a profound aphorism 
of Staff’s: ‘‘ There’s nothing 
so curious as folk.’’ You would 
think that Solomon might have 
known better. Why, even | 
in my small experience had 
come to learn that one’s coll- 
fort depends on not accumu: 
lating things. Why did Angela 
collect china for Jessie to break! 
Whimp, whimp, whimp! Vant- 
tas vanitatum! Vanity of ob- 
jects, and collectors and collec- 
tions of objects! The place 
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was getting on my nerves. I 
felt as if I had been talking to 
one of the most dismal of the 
Hebrew prophets, or reading 
Ecclesiastes. I must find Chim- 
bashi. 

I was a long time finding 
him, a long time even before I 
could discover the quarter of 
the museum in which he ought 
to be. I thought of looking 
in on Clarkson, but I had 
registered a silly oath not to 
ask the way. All this took 
me at least half an hour, but 
when I did come within his 
radius I was drawn to him like 
the man at Maskelyne and De- 
vant’s to the hidden thimble 
with his eyes blindfolded. 

I found the innocent-looking 
Chimbashi in a glass case, a 
nonentity among spooks, ig- 
nominiously labelled and 
shelved with a lot of other 
totems as impotent as him- 
self. The most ossified anthro- 
pologist would not have stopped 
to look at him. 

Well, we had settled Chim- 
bashi’s business! I left him 
there with his companions “ to 
dry rot at ease till the Judg- 
ment Day.” I put out my 
tongue at him like a Tibetan, 
and turned my back. I was 
not in the least interested in 
the company he kept, or in 
anthropology, or in primitive 
man. How these pundits run 
folklore to death! Too many 
pedants. Too many theses. 
Too many ramifications of the 
Golden Bough. I looked at 
my watch. It was time for 
lunch. Why had I wasted my 
morning at the museum ? 
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The club soon put me into 
“a good shape.”’ London had 
lost much of the romance with 
which I invested it in extreme 
youth, but I still found it a 
pleasant enough caravanserai ; 
that is, if one didn’t try to 
sandwich too much of it be- 
tween the bread and butter of 
life. And if one didn’t go 
sight-seeing, poking one’s nose 
into museums. The club was 
always a good draw. I felt 
home-like directly I got inside. 
It was agreeable to be remem- 
bered by the hall porter when 
one had not been near the 
place for years, and to find the 
same old fogey in the same 
corner of the reading-room read- 
ing the same paper. They 
told me he was a bore, but 
what did it matter? He never 
buttonholed me. One some- 
times hears men grumble at 
Service clubs. Every one is of 
the same type, they say, and 
they complain of the sameness 
—I am not sure that the word 
is not narrowness—of outlook. 
But I do not agree with this 
highbrow point of view. I 
like my club. You hear less 
politics talked in it than in 
any other in London, and I 
have never listened to a dis- 
cussion on psycho-analysis or 
the merits of a minor poet. 
As for the soldier man, is there 
any one more responsive, or 
easier to get on with, or more 
individual under the skin? If 
you cannot get him to talk, 
you may be sure it is your own 
fault. 

While I was hanging up my 
coat I was greeted by Tubby 
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Hughes. That was one old 
friend. And while I was wash- 
ing my hands in the next basin 
to Tubby, I was clapped on the 
back by another. 

** Hulloa, Clayton!” I heard 
behind me. ‘“‘I thought you 
were in the Sudan.” 

It was Scatters Marshall. 
He condoled with me. “It 
was bad luck missing that 
Mongalla shoot. You had to 
give it up, I hear. Had an 
extension of leave? Seeing 
the Board this afternoon? I 
suppose you hope they'll pip 
you?” 

“Not quite. I have had 
nearly two years.” 

Tubby raised his head from 
the next basin and spluttered, 
“He doesn’t know when he is 
lucky.” 

He and Scatters had just 


burst upon London out of the 
Nilotic mud. 

*‘Let’s make up a table. I 
saw Rowlandson in the hall.” 


We did. It was more or 
less a Sudan table. Tubby 
Hughes, of my service, he and 
I had spent a week ibex-driving 
with the Hadendowa soon after 
I joined up ; Scatters Marshall, 
the only man who had found a 
way to make the Dinka work ; 
Duncan of the Intelligence, 
who could speak Arabic in 
twenty-five different dialects. 
And we were joined by Boomer 
Smith, fresh from Amritsar, 
where he had had to stand by 
with his regiment while the 
Akali Sikhs and Mahants took 
it in turn to butcher one an- 
other. None of these men 
were born old or codified ; 
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they were certainly not of one 
type ; nor was their humanism 
glossed over by the Oxford 
manner, 

The talk veered from theatres 
and Hurlingham to shikar, Afri- 
cans, and Asiatics. Duncan’s 
last exploit was to arrive at 
Khartum by the Felata pilgrim 
route from Bornu disguised as 
a barber. I asked him why he 
had chosen hair-cutting as a 
profession. The only reason 
he gave was that he thought 
it might come in useful. One 
learnt a lot; the occupation 
demanded a certain amount of 
ritual. I suspected that he 
had chosen the rdle because 
it offered the most chances of 
giving himself away, but this 
was a point that he did not 
emphasise. 

** How long were you on the 
trek ? ’ I asked him. 

“Eighteen months. 
more.” 

Here Boomer Smith, beside 
whom Uncle Bliss had a voice 
like a sucking dove, drowned 
our African talk. 

“T’d rather deal with a 
lashkar of Orakzais and Afridis 
any day than with the Singhas. 
You never know where you 
are with them.” 

“ Quite,” said Tubby Hughes, 
who had served in India as 4 
subaltern. ‘I don’t like their 
ery. I remember one of my 
corporals asked me whether 
they were cheering or jeering; 
and I am blessed if I could tell 
him. Queer-tempered fellows.” 

“ Righteen months ? ” I said 
to Duncan, hoping to jog him 
into his story. 


A little 
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“Yes,” he said. “And six 
months I was laid up in a hole 
that hadn’t got a name, pois- 
oned by a suspicious husband. 
The wife’s looks would have 
been enough to secure me a 
verdict in a Christian country. 
I had to wait until another 
pilgrimage came along. But 
it was all experience.” 

* What on earth did you do 
all the time ? ’ I asked him. 

“Simply vegetated. The 
difficulty was in keeping one’s 
temper. I believe the poison 
made me a bit peevish. You 
see, if you hit one of these 
fellows, you had to kill him, or 
he would kill you. And if you 
did finish him off, there would 
be his pious relatives to settle 
accounts with.” 

“You would have got 
through to Mecca, I suppose, 
with that first lot.” 

I believe it would have been 
quite easy. Duncan’s main 
difficulties must have been at 
the start. He would have 
covered his tracks before he 
left Bornu. In Khartum no 
one would have suspected him. 
But I was not fated to hear the 
end of his story. Boomer 
broke in— 

“Were you saying that you 
had been poisoned, Duncan ? 
Same here. In the Abor show.”’ 

Tubby hoped that in the 
next war he would be on the 
Abor front. “Just the kind 
of warfare I like. Up against 
bows and arrows. Better than 
those damned H.E.’s.” 

Boomer had his doubts. “I 
am not sure I wouldn’t prefer 
the Somme again,’ he said. 
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*“You can’t see farther than 
that wall, mind you, and when 
their arrows are fresh, they 
only give you five minutes— 
five devilish unpleasant min- 
utes, too. Luckily my man 
was a bit slack about keeping 
his venom up to date.” 

A discussion arose as to 
whether the Shilluk who hunted 
the hippopotamus with the 
Spear poisoned their weapons. 
Rowlandson had seen them at 
work. It was a form of sport 
that needed courage. One had 
to be as nippy as a torero. “I 
saw them finish one off,” he 
told us, but added modestly, 
**T was up a tree.” 

*“Any news of the spook- 
beast ? ’’ Scatters asked Row- 
landson. 

“The lau ? Why, yes. There 
was a scare the other day in a 
village of the Bahr-el-Ghazal.”’ 

“Has a white man seen it 
yet?” 

‘No, only that Dago. I 
forget his name. The half- 
caste Portuguese engineer at 
Ennobio.”’ 

“What is a law?” Boomer 
inquired. 

Rowlandson enlightened him. 
“The lau is a composite beast ; 
it is reputed to have a bit of 
the bird, snake, and lizard in 
it, like the wyvern in coats-of- 
arms; but, according to the 
most trustworthy accounts, the 
python element predominates. 
White men have seen its trail, 
and have been puzzled by it.” 

** Yes,’ said Scatters. “‘ Greg- 
son told me that it left a furrow 
like a tumbril dragged along 
without wheels.” 











I had forgotten the lau, of 
which I had heard rumours 
from time to time. The Sudan, 
it seemed, had its pterodactyl, 
too. I told them about the 
legendary beast of the Jiundu 
swamp and Bliss’ proposed ex- 
pedition. 

6¢ Do 
Bliss ? ” 

“The man who bought the 
dinosaur’s egg ? ” 

“A bit touched in the head, 
isn’t he ? ”’ 

“A tough nut, I should 
think.” 

I had not realised Uncle 
Bliss’ notoriety. 

“TJ wonder if there is any- 
thing in it,’’ Scatters reflected. 
*“* Bliss’ beast and the lau may 
be cousins.” 

Rowlandson thought there 
was. ‘“‘ There is hardly a corner 
of Africa where you don’t hear 
some yarn of the kind. You 
remember the story of the 
brontosaurus which was sup- 
posed to haunt Katanga? And 
there is the flying reptile of 
the Libyan desert known to 
the Senussi as the issula, own 
brother perhaps to Herodotus’ 
winged snake. But it is gener- 
ally in swamp forest like that 
Jiundu morass you mentioned. 
Much the same country, I 
should think, as the law’s habi- 
tat, difficult to explore. It 
would be exactly the kind of 
place you would find a pre- 
historic survival. If any ex- 
ists.” 

“The natives all seem to 
agree about it,’’ Scatters said. 

“Yes; there is plenty of 
presumptive evidence. The 


you mean Pygmy 
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Dinkas describe it as having 
a bunch of tentacles on its 
head, a thick wiry net of hairs 
which it darts out to entangle 
the bird or fish it feeds on.” 
“Or man,” said Tubby. “I 
think I shall give the lau a 


miss. I don’t fancy being 
stalked by one. Not my idea 
of shikar.” 


The general verdict of the 
table, I think, was: Difficult 
to dismiss as untrue. 

Scatters and Tubby went off 
early to Ranelagh; Boomer 
had a train to catch; and I 
was left alone with Rowlandson, 
who treated me to one of his 
jeremiads on game extermina- 
tion. In five years there 
wouldn’t be a Giant Eland left 
in the Sudan. That was cattle 
disease. But the curse of the 
country were the Yanks and 
Cockneys. Cook’s _ tourists. 
They get fitted up in Khartum, 
rifles and everything. All they 
had to do was to walk on board. 

“TI saw a steamer a party 
had hired, gramophones on 
deck, tables laid out with sand- 
wiches and short drinks, Eng- 
lish-speaking boys, broadcast- 
ing apparatus. And the beg- 
gars pepper elephants and gil- 
affes from the deck, fire into 
the brown. I believe they 
carried a machine-gun. What's 
the good of game preserva- 
tion laws? The most thump- 
ing fine is about as much use 
as a sick headache. The pro- 
fiteer pays up smiling. The 
other day Government confis- 
cated and auctioned a fellow’s 
heads and skins. He bought 


them in. Six months’ quod in 
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Khartum gaol is what they 
want.” 

Rowlandson gulped down his 
cognac and lighted another 
cigar. ‘‘ Well, good-bye, Clay- 
ton. I must be off. Got an 
appointment with Ward. Good 
luck with the Board. I hope 
we go out on the same steamer 
together.” 

I still had half an hour 
before I need leave the club. 
I had been as happy as a lord 
at lunch, as if I were already 
back in it all—the mud, the 
sand, the sun, the mosquitoes, 
the flies. The glamour of the 
Sudan was revived. I kept the 
thought of the Board under 
a tight valve. The under- 
current of misgiving was like 
an ache which one forgets 
when one is excited. Duncan 
had disturbed my contentment 
with the vegetable existence 
more than any of them. When 
Rowlandson left, I thought I 
would go up to the library 
and look up his line of pilgrim- 
age on the map. I was a bit 
vague about the lie of Falata 
and Bornu. 

But I found the stairs a 
serious proposition. I had to 
stop and rest at each flight as 
if somebody had tied a weight 
to my legs. Had Chimbashi 
got in a Parthian shot? By the 
time I reached the top I was 
certain of it. 

I remembered that the Board 
met in a room at the top of 
another three flights of stairs, 
and that there was no lift. 
Obviously strategy demanded 
a slow and cautious approach 
if I was going to arrive with 
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my pulse in order and all my 
breath. So I left the club 
without satisfying my curi- 
osity about Duncan’s itinerary. 
Now I come to think of it, I 
have never repaired that omis- 
sion. For in the next quarter 
of an hour the thing happened 
which made it necessary to 
rearrange my future completely, 
and Angela’s, and the children’s. 
There was no bluffing the medi- 
cos. The Board decided that 
the Sudan was out of the 
question. They prescribed a 
temperate climate, a very un- 
interesting diet, and the nega- 
tion of all but the mildest 
activities. So that was that. 
I could imagine Chimbashi grin- 
ning in his glass case. 

In the train I reviewed the 
situation, my mind revolving 
like a caged squirrel. Up and 
down, round and round. A 
whirligig of emotions. One of 
the sensations that kept coming 
up was relief. No more sus- 
pense. The thing was settled. 
I had been trying to fool 
myself into the idea that I 
was fit for work. I suppose 
I had known all the time that 
I was not, but it was the 
Board’s business, not mine, to 
discover that. In the mean- 
while, with the aid of the 
philosophic portcullis trick, I 
had been chewing the lotus 
contentedly all these months. 
“T’ll put my stake on red,” I 


had said. “If black turns up, 
what does it matter? Why 
fuss ? ” 


Still the financial side of it 
was rather a poser. How were 
we going to live? I should 
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have a small commuted pen- 
sion, probably in a lump sum. 
We should have to sell Homers- 
field, of course. Then there 
were Angela’s shares. Amalga- 
mated Moonstones. A _ bit 
shaky, but she insisted on her 
7 per cents. They brought her 
in £47 a year, less income tax. 
Now, I supposed, they could 
not make us pay income tax, 
as we had no income. Silver 
lining No. 1. 

I reckoned it all up. We 
should have less than three 
hundred a year. We might 
live on that in France, if we 
were careful, with exchange 
at eighty. The Board had 
advised the south of France. 
I could not see myself and 
Angela going the round of 
Dax and Ax and Aix with the 
Brebis. In the Riviera, of 


course, living would be too 


dear. Besides, we both hated 
it. The Basque coast appealed 
to us more, but I had heard 
that it was getting just as 
expensive, or worse. Still, there 
were other gites, and France 
would be the very thing for 
the children’s education. By 
Jove! that reminded me. We 
should have to leave Miss Sea- 
more behind. Silver lining 
No. 2. 

France was an attractive 
idea, but after a year or two 
the children would have to go 
to school; then the fees would 
eat up the whole of our in- 
come. That would mean living 
on capital. How many years 
would it be before we had 
spent it all? After more in- 
volved calculations I worked 
it out at eight, possibly nine. 


And what should we do then ? 
What do people do when they 
have used up their capital 
and find themselves on _ the 
unemployed list? There must 
be thousands in our place, with 
even less to fall back upon. 
They would probably think us 
rich. Yet they managed to 
knock along somehow. This 
was a mystery which had often 
puzzled me. People talked 
casually of the workhouse as a 
refuge, but I could not think 
of any one I knew personally 
except a few philosophic Hom- 
ersfield friends who had been 
reduced to living in one. 

The train pulled up opposite 
a murky-lighted street, rows 
of mean dismal little houses 
all exactly alike. I had never 
explored slum realities, but the 
word ‘“‘tenement’” called up 
an alarming picture. The squir- 
rel in its cage started its revolu- 
tions again. Up and down, 
round and round. I remen- 
bered a recipe an optimist once 
gave me for the compression 
of hump. I will not answer 
for its morality, or even its 
efficacy. One had to count up 
one’s escapes by thinking of 
people less happy than oneself. 
Item: the tobacconist’s assis- 
tant in his upright coffin in 
the Underground. Item: the 
teacher in a Spanish school. 
Item: the prisoner in the con- 
demned cell waiting to be 
hanged. Item: the Chinaman 
in his Sorrow Cage. 

There were worse things than 
being penniless. One might be 
tortured, or burnt, or periodic- 
ally chastised, or bored, oF 
suffer other barbarous treat- 
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ment until one’s affections and 
appetites were slowly atrophied. 
Maupassant has a story of a 
peasant woman who bullied 
and starved her husband when 
he became too weak to work 
and earn wages. In some 
countries when one ceases to 
be useful to Society, one is 
put away. Or one might be 
blind. Imagine not being able 
to see Angela! Or lose one’s 
curiosity, or one’s interest in 
the interior life. By the time 
we got to Renton Parva I 
was beginning to think myself 
an uncommonly lucky person. 
Angela and the kids were as 
fit as three trivets. 

After all, it is not much fun 
trying to do things when you 
don’t feel up to it. There were 
hundreds of books I wanted to 
read, and I could sit down to it 
now. French literature alone ; 
Thad hardly touched it. AndI 
could work up medieval his- 
tory. I might get some pub- 
lisher to give me translating 
work. 

As we drew into Homers- 
field I saw the lamps of the 
dog-cart in the station yard 


XI. THE SIMPLE 


The exodus from Homers- 
field was not the dismal event 
I had feared. The thing I 
dreaded most was the sale of 
the place and the warehousing 
of _the things we could not 
bring ourselves to sell, but we 
were able to let the house 
instead of selling it, so in name 
at least it was still ours. The 
Whittakers, our tenants, very 
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and a silhouette of the re- 
surrected Joan. Angela was 
on the platform. There was 
no need to break it to her. 
My forced grin was enough. 

Angela, of course, was angelic. 
She didn’t wait for me to tell 
her. She knew. I am afraid 
she embraced me on the plat- 
form. “I am so glad,” she 
said; ‘I couldn’t bear to 
think of you going back to 
that horrid Sudan.” 

Silver lining No. 3. 

We had left the station lights 
behind when I heard her say 
something about Miss Seamore 
and finding her a new place. 
“I suppose we ought not to 
be glad,’’ she murmured. Then 
she prepared me for bad news. 
** Amalgamated Moonstones. I 
had a letter this morning. They 
are not paying dividends.” 

Poor Angela. 

“You didn’t go and see 
Chimbashi? ” she asked me, 
after a silence so pregnant 
that I knew what was coming. 

“I did,” I admitted. 

It just showed. But Angela 
was much too chivalrous to 
say 80. 


LIFE AT NURIEN. 


old friends of the Sellingers, 
kept Jessie and the cook, and 
John and Joan, and promised 
to look after the garden and 
not to break the china. Sel- 
linger brought them over to 
see us two or three times, so 
they became sufficiently friends 
of our own to volunteer these 
assurances. Angela had every 
reason to feel comfortable about 
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her treasures. There were not 
going to be any children, or 
dogs. And Whittaker was a 
bibliophile, so our books were 
safe. 

To Val and Irene, of course, 
who had few memories of ends, 
the exodus meant very little. 
Their only cross was that they 
wanted to take their museum 
to France, but had to leave 
it behind. I sympathised with 
Miss Seamore when she received 
their airy good-byes. But part- 
ings of this kind rarely have 
any significance for children. 
A week, or a month, or a year, 
mean much the same thing. 
We had let the house for 
four years, and they quite 


thought we were coming back 
again. 
Anyhow, the excitement of 


travel left no room for home- 
sickness. I was still young 
enough to wish that one could 
look out of both windows of 
the train at the same time, 
and the children were old 
enough to enjoy the “ furri- 
ness’ of it. I remembered 
my own schoolboy holidays in 
France. At Nurien everything 
was strange. Not only the 
people. Even the dogs were 
different, in the way they 
walked and in the way they 
looked at you, a sort of Gallic 
consciousness, as different from 
English dogs as Frenchmen 
from Englishmen. The French 
horse, with its strange head- 
gear and collar exalted like a 
horn, no doubt had a French 
way of thinking. And the 
smells were not the same. 
That early morning smell of 
the streets, a fragrant blend 
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of newly-ground coffee and 
caporal, mingled with the ex- 
halations of the boulangerie, 
was new and delicious. Val 
remarked on the absence of 
pillar-boxes and policemen. It 
was delightful to go to the 
tobacconist’s for stamps in- 
stead of the post-office, and 
to watch the old lady serving 
other old ladies—who were 
sometimes bearded—with snuff 
over the counter; and on the 
way to peer into the half- 
Moorish wistaria-hung court- 
yard with its stone troughs like 
fonts, and oleanders planted in 
tubs under the balconies; or 
to explore the cobbled alleys 
which led down steps and 
through arches to the stream 
where the washerwomen beat 
clothes on flat stones. The 
out-of-doors laundry, with its 
public washing, seemed an ex- 
pression of the agreeable inti- 
macy of the easy-going respon- 
sive Nurienais. The children 
soon made friends. There was 
Henri, the pharmacien’s 800, 
who knew a few words of Eng- 
lish, and wanted to acquire 
more, or to parade those he 
already had; and M. Brune- 
teau, the notaire, whom Val 
found fishing, and who in- 
ducted him into the art of 
catching trout with the gentle 
asticot. He became an occa- 
sional visitor with other ac- 
quaintances Irene and Val 
picked up in odd places, among 
whom was M. Minicot, the 
dwarf, but he only came to the 
window, like a bird. 

Dwarfs, and other humat 
freaks, added to the excite- 
ment of Nurien. The first 
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time I saw M. MinicotI took him 
for a witch. He wore a cast- 
off tulle hat with faded roses 
in the brim, and a soiled lace 
fichu which reached almost to 
his waist, and an apron drawn 
tightly round the lower part 
of him like a skirt. At a 
distance his appearance was 
rather terrifying. The beard 
one might have passed — it 
was @ common appendage 
among the Nurienaises,—and 
the pipe in his mouth. What 
frightened me was the mous- 
tache, thick and white as lamb’s 
wool, surmounting the fichu, 
and serving as a foil to the 
roses in the hat. But the 
sinister impression vanished on 
nearer approach when one per- 
ceived that he was a man, and 
that it was a whim of his to 
masquerade like this. M. Mini- 
cot had the trustful and en- 
gaging smile of the honoured 
indigent. And he wore his 
Strange plumage as if it were 
natural. This alone gave him 
a certain dignity. He would 
come to the window like a bird 
while we were having déjeuner, 
and bow to us in turn, Irene 
first. Crumbs, I supposed, were 
the attraction. 

And nearer home there was 
Louise. It was Louise with 
her honest, brown, horse face 
and slow smile—if you can 
imagine a horse with a smile— 
who decided us to go to 
Madame Brun’s, or Sam Suffy, 
as the house was called. Our 
choice of apartments was 
limited at Nurien. Madame 
Gerontiat’s windows looked out 
on the Route Nationale, and 
Offered a fine view of the 
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drinking fountain and the plane 
trees and the statue of M. 
Boudin, but they were hot 
and stuffy, and there were 
noises late and early in the 
street, and in the summer a 
hubbub of char-a-bancs carry- 
ing tourists to the Cirque at 
the spectacular end of the 
valley. Madame Leblanc’s 
house was more secluded. Her 
windows looked on to the court- 
yard of the Hétel de Ville, but 
Angela didn’t like the smell. 
Madame Brun’s windows at 
first didn’t open at all, but 
when they did open it was on 
the quiet Rue Saint Béat, a 
feeder of the market - place. 
The street had no particular 
shape. It was broad here and 
narrow there, with kinks in it 
and projecting angles, and alleys 
leading into culs-de-sac. The 
houses displayed a great variety 
of roof, some with the mansard 
slope, others pure Béarnais with 
bellying curves like sails, the 
most sightly roofs I know ; but 
in colour they were all of the 
same satisfying pigeon - grey, 
house and church; and this 
gave the town an individual, 
cosy, self-contained look, which 
did not belie its nature. 

Sam Suffy and Louise be- 
tween them captured us at 
once. Angela was determined 
that those windows should open, 
and the brawny Louise accom- 
plished the feat, as she accom- 
plished most things. The 
verandah of the first and second 
floors at the back looked over 
the houses beneath on to the 
valley—as generous a view as 
you will find in France—and 
admitted as many courants d’air 
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as we chose. Our abode was 
well named. Sam Snuffy, we 
discovered, was a corruption 
of (a me suffit, gallice, the 
Abode of Bliss. We did not 
know that we lived in a house 
whose name was a joke until 
Louise explained why so many 
people grinned as they passed 
our windows. Nor did we 
understand why Madame 
Brun’s house dog, a brown 
Pyrenean wolfhound, who fre- 
quented the hall or doorstep, 
was sometimes called Vichy 
and sometimes Nero. Angela’s 
theory was that it had been 
born at Vichy, and that its 
real name was Nero. Irene 
worried it out of Louise. You 
called it Vichy at a distance 
when you had a bone to give 
it. Vichy, in fact, was voca- 
tive, Nurien for Viens ici. 
Thus the children learned 
French. It was not the French 
of Paris, still it was good 
enough. 

We wanted them to become 
bilingual. This has always 
seemed to me the ideal educa- 
tion for an English boy or girl 
up to the age of twelve. 
“‘ Better than a private school,” 
I used to say to Angela. It 
was my business to preserve 
the illusions. We lived in the 
present. We probably both 
wondered a dozen times a day 
what we were going to do 
about their education, but we 
left it out of our discussions. 
Still my boast of the advan- 
tages of Nurien over a private 
school was not all make-believe. 
What would I not have given 
to be able to talk French, or 
to follow it when spoken 
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quickly, without translating it 
in my head, searching for 
phrases, and worse, having to 
think of the correct sound of 
words familiar to the eye only ? 
At both my schools a boy who 
talked French like Froggy 
would have been kicked. 

Angela used to laugh at my 
accent, and my ear was so bad 
that I had not the patience 
to listen to voluble French for 
more than two minutes at a 
time. When M. Bruneteau or 
Mademoiselle Lory came to 
see us I used to become half 
hypnotised with ennui, and 
the effort of pretending to 
follow what they said. They 
talked and talked, and would 
never go. It was like listening 
to the rumble of an intermin- 
able train which one had to be 
polite to, although one was 
feeling train-sick. It was all 
my wretched ear. I loved the 
people and the country, and the 
language, so long as I had not 
got to listen to it or talk it, 
but could read it in peace. 
When it was a case of a diffi- 
culty in a book, Angela had 
to come to me. The children 
had her ear. They very soon 
learnt to use verbs reflexively, 
roll a sufficient “‘r,” and put 
in an occasional subjunctive— 
and quite naturally. Irene 
acted as interpreter for the 
Brebis when she visited us, 
and afterwards for Uncle Bliss, 
and sometimes for me. She 
learnt to talk patois too with- 
out serious damage to her 
French of Nurien. 

They had regular lessons, of 
course. Mademoiselle Lariot 
used to come every day. But 
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for the first month or 380 


French was a game. What 
more fascinating dictionary 
than a shop window! In the 
Rue Saint Béat we had a 
ferblanterie, a serrurerie, and 
a bourrellerie ; and in the mar- 
ket- place a vannerie, chapel- 
lerie, rouennerie, and a pépinier- 
iste. One had to look into 
the window and guess the in- 
scription over the shop, or if 
the window was blank one had 
to look at the description and 
guess what was inside. Some- 
times we were all four stumped, 
and had to consult Contanseau, 
as when Irene came in one 
evening and asked, “ Daddy, 
what are sons?” 

I have described the Rue 
Saint Béat as quiet. This 
was true ofjsix days in the 
week, but on the seventh, 
Tuesday, it became the de- 
bouchement for all the traffic 
from the west of the valley 
into the market-place. This 
disturbanceof tranquillity added 
to the attractions of the street. 
We enjoyed the din, the béle- 
ment, mugisement, beuglement, 
grognement—here was another 
exercise in French—of lambs, 
calves, and pigs. Market at 
Nurien was as different from 
Homerton as the Café Dodet 
from Homersfield Bell. From 
early in the morning until mid- 
day the procession filed through 
the Rue Saint Béat—lambs car- 
tied on asses’ backs, two of 
them in a sack on each side 
of the saddle, bleached faces 
looking out as if they were 
going to be sea-sick; peasant 
women bringing in their tall, 
lean, chestnut-fed pigs from 
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some distant village, generally 
one woman to a pig, sometimes 
driving it, or more often lead- 
ing, walking backwards with 
a deceitfully extended palm, 
and repeating, ‘“‘ Viens, viens, 
m’petit.” Best of all were 
the Pyrenean bullocks in their 
light, clean, white or grey 
blankets, and coiffure of sheep- 
skin, yoked in pairs to the 
carts, gentle-eyed, buff-coloured, 
and moving in perfect step. 
The master of the team walked 
solemnly in front, the guiding 
rod of hazel on his shoulder, 
or balanced erect in his hand, 
the docile bullocks following. 
The carts they drew carried 
pigs or calves. There was the 
little charrette, balanced on 
two low wheels, occupied by a 
single oscillating sow; and 
four-wheeled boarded waggons 
with a dozen calves in them, 
standing in rows, rump to 
rump, and looking out gravely 
at the street. The peasants, 
gaunt, clean-shaven, hawk-like 
Béarnais, came in on foot, or in 
small carts drawn by donkeys, 
or mules with enormous ears. 
There were no flocks. The 
sheep had gone up to the high 
pastures, and the cattle which 
were not in carts were mostly 
led. The boucherie Mallet was 
round a bend of the street, 
mercifully hidden from our 
window ; but M. Mallet would 
descend to a point within ob- 
servation and accost the farmers 
as they brought in their stock. 
An old man would come along 
leading a single calf, its neck 
in the noose of a rope. M. 
Mallet would stop him, and 
they would chaffer. “Hight 
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hundred frances for that!” M. 
Mallet would laugh at the 
demand as he pinched and 
pulled the calf, but after a 
little palaver he would bend 
quickly and brand his initials 
on its coat. Then he would 
take the still expostulating 
peasant into the buvette and 
stand him a byrrh, leaving the 
calf tied to the rail beugling 
piteously. Irene would run 
across the road and stroke it. 
Calves’ lips and noses are dewy, 
and fragrant, and inviting; 
calves’ eyes large and black 
and full of expression, but 
happily neither accusatory nor 
apprehensive. Val would offer 
it a lump of sugar, which, of 
course, it declined. 

The boucherie Mallet was to 
become a familiar interior. 
Louise was too occupied to do 
the marketing, so we had to 
go to the butcher’s and grocer’s 
ourselves. Angela at the but- 
cher’s was unthinkable. I 
offered to go instead. But no, 
she insisted that it was the 
housewife’s work. She was 
learning faire les économies, an 
art in which I was unteach- 
able. So we went together. 
Never before had her eyes 
rested for more than a moment 
on the suspended carcases. The 
ribs of the beast, we discovered, 
were chops. Détails horribles. 
Madame Mallet at the counter 
received us with becks and 
smiles. A strong and beefy 
woman with a damp pink com- 
plexion like meat. Such at 
any rate were her arms and 
neck and cheeks, and one could 
imagine that the raw pink 
tints, most apparent at the 
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opening of her bodice, extended 
to her boots. A necessarily 
carnivorous woman, I argued in 
her defence. She worked like 
a harpy, springing from carcase 
to carcase, cutting, chopping, 
pounding, patting, and sawing, 
yet with a courtesy and an air 
of obliging which made her 


occupation appear almost 
human. 
Madame Mallet was the 


busiest woman in Nurien; the 
boucherie was always crowded. 
And how expert an anatomist ! 
I watched her fascinated, and 
tried to recognise in the dis- 
jected members dishes familiar 
at restaurants. I noticed that 
even the head and feet were 
sold, and some of the cus- 
tomers were served with 
“inners.” These were gener- 
ally soft and splashy, and 
could be distinguished from 
the ‘“‘outers’ by their irides- 
cent tints of glazed lead or 
putty. Angela insisted that 
her two kilos should be solid. 
When Madame Mallet plumped 
them down on the marble 
counter—triply enfolded, it is 
true, in sheets of La Petite 
Gironde — she dropped them 
into her exquisite bag, the one 
the Brebis had chosen for her 
at Homerton the day we ex- 
plored the burrow and the 
treasuries of Uncle Bliss. 

So together we learnt faire 
But the in- 
terior of the boucherie Mallet 
soon destroyed our appetite for 
meat. Our visits became less 
frequent. I think the “ inners ” 
would have frightened us away 
permanently in any case, but 
the end was precipitated. One 
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day as we were leaving the 
shop we saw a calf lying at the 
bottom of a gig outside with 
its neck and four feet tied up 
into a ball, and its nose poked 
into a basket of quivering 
raw veal. The contact of the 
quick and the dead was too 
much. After that we passed 
the boucherie Mallet with 
averted eyes. Madame Mallet 
regarded us reproachfully at 
first, and then not at all, and 
to avoid either unpleasantness, 
we used to make furtive detours 
to the market-place by the 
Allée du Panier Fleuri. 

The vegetarian epoch con- 
tinued for a few weeks until 
the Brebis came, and Louise 
was relieved by a femme de 
ménage. During this period 
we had no meat in the house 
except ham. Not from the 
charcuterie; there the risks 
were equal, or worse, a literal 
casting of swine before pearls. 
The pig makes a horrid corpse. 
We bought our ham at the 
grocer’s in clean slices, which 
cairied no reminiscence of 
Pig. 

Angela was never separated 
from her daintinesses, not even 
at Sam Suffy. She never had 
to drink out of a thick cup, 
but carried about with her the 
two Spode cups and saucers, 
with sugar-basin and milk-jug 
to match, in the osier tea- 
basket, the one which used to 
do duty at the Witch Pool; 
and she took her own bed- 
Spread and pillow and quilt 
with her everywhere, and the 
dress cover to protect her gar- 
ments from the least speck of 
dust, and the shoe-bags, a 
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different one for each pair, and 
her nighty-case to keep her 
nighty in during the day. All 
this ritual of specklessness 
seemed to me right and proper 
in Angela, who at Homersfield 
used to accuse me of leaving 
my pyjamas on the bathroom 
floor. Unhappily we had no 
bathroom at Sam Suffy, but 
had to learn the art of washing 
in sections, as was the mode 
in the country of our adoption. 

At Homersfield Angela’s vul- 
nerability to the lesser plagues 
earned her from me the title of 
“The Knight in Chain Armour.” 
** Why is mummy like a knight 
in chain armour?” Irene and 
Val gave it up. ‘“* Because she 
will stand up to a dragon and 
succumb to a mosquito.” But 
at Sam Suffy there were worse 
than mosquitoes. During the 
summer verminicide became a 
necessary item in the “ bazar.” 
However, Angela grew philo- 
sophic in adversity, and though 
she didn’t like having her 
chair or bed kicked, or having 
her meals served on coarse 
crockery, or being waited on 
by clumsy servants, she became 
very fond of the heavy-handed, 
heavy-footed Louise, and suf- 
fered her gaucheries patiently. 
For myself there were compen- 
sations in the simple life. It 
was a relief to have only two 
suits, or one like Uncle Bliss, 
and never have to put on even- 
ing clothes or a starched shirt. 
I had long suspected that one’s 
comfort depended on having 
few possessions. 

Angela thought this a pose. 

“J don’t mind possessions,” 
I said, “if I have anywhere 
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to put them, but it is the very 
devil having to pack them and 
cart them about.” 

Angela agreed that we must 
have a house. 

We were sitting in a plot she 
had fallen in love with in the 
chestnut woods above the town. 
Obviously this was the site, a 
hayfield which was also a park 
and a glade in the forest, and 
which commanded a view of 
the length and breadth of the 
valley. The chestnuts were 
distributed in scattered clumps. 
For some reason the trees chose 
to grow in outcrops of rock, 
though the turf all round was 
smooth. This gave the glade 
the appearance of a gnome’s 
parliament, with its sylvan fur- 
niture of desks and tables and 
footstools, covered with grey 
and green moss and lichen, like 
script, or frost on the window- 
pane, or patterns of moon- 
light. It was the kind of glade 
Titania might choose to play 
in. We saw it first in the 
season of foxgloves and penny- 
wort. The ground sloped to 
an abrupt terrace at our feet. 
It was a bit too stiff a slope 
for a house; to level it would 
mean quarrying. 

I pointed out this practical 
difficulty to Angela. 

‘We can avoid that,” she 
explained, “by having one 
storey behind the other. The 
first floor would be like a 
bungalow, almost all verandah 
with trellised roses. We might 
just squeeze in a dining-room 
and kitchen.” 

“IT don’t think there would 
bevroom,” I said. “Not on 
the same terrace.”’ 
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Angela pointed to an ad- 
jacent level under the very 
biggest chestnut-tree. ‘‘If not, 
we could build the kitchen 
there,” she suggested, “like a 
cook-house in an Indian com- 
pound.” Whatever happened, 
she was not going to scrap her 
verandah. 

** And the bedrooms ? ” 

“They would be in the 
terrace behind. You could get 
two in. Instead of quarrying 
we could build steps up to it 
with a pagoda roof like the 
ones you see over the gates in 
the farmyards.” 

I asked her where the bonne 
was going to sleep, and she dis- 
covered another level spot under 
another tree, not too distant. 
Our terraced mansion was going 
to be as scattered as the gnome’s 
parliament, it seemed. I am 
not sure that some of the 
smoother rock slabs didn’t come 
into the inventory of furniture. 

In her most Utopian schemes 
Angela had an eye for the 
economies. She reminded me 
that the wall of our enclosure 
was already built. That alone 
would save two or three thou- 
sand frances. And what a wall! 
How valiantly the foxgloves 
crowned it, and the pennywort 
sealed it, and how intimately 
the toadflax and the maiden- 
hair had established themselves 
in the crevices. It might have 
been a Devonshire wall. One 
would have to wait fifty years 
at least before a new wall 
became a garden like that. 

“T don’t see any water,” I 
observed ruthlessly. 

**'We could bore an artesiaD 
well.” 
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Angela’s dream bungalow 
would cost a8 much as was 
left of our diminishing capital 
to build. And how were we 
going to live in it when it was 
built? I asked myself, not 
Angela. A nightingale was 
singing in our prospective gar- 
den, and we could hear the 
serin finches in the pines over 
the wall. I bad a feeling that 
statistics would be inopportune. 

“T wonder who it belongs 
to,” she continued. ‘ We 


mustn’t let him know we are 
going to buy it or he will put 
It is generally 


up the price. 
the way.” 

I agreed that it would be 
better to make the offer through 
an avocat, and thought of all 
the other houses and sites for 
houses she wanted to buy. 
There was the one in the island 
of the Gave de Nurien which 
you approached by the one- 
arched ivied bridge. And there 
was the house the curé had 
moved out of at Palomiéres, 
embowered in glycine; the 
church underneath it was thir- 
teenth century, and the garden, 
when we saw it, was a blaze 
of lilac and _ horse - chestnut 
blossom. And there was the 
forsaken ‘watermill which strad- 
dled the beck at Lys-Argenteil, 
and looked as if it had been 
built as a temple for the genius 
of that dimple of a valley; 
not to speak of all the farm- 
houses, and barns that were 
convertible into houses, which 
were irresistible for one reason 
or another. 

Here the terrain and the 
view were equally satisfying to 
our pastoral souls. The woods 
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all round us were chestnut, 
and above them were the pines, 
and we could see the same 
zones repeated on the opposite 
slope, and the white and grey 
farms in the clearings, some of 
them so vertical that one won- 
dered the buildings didn’t start 
sliding down. We thought we 
could distinguish the cattle in 
the high pastures, which were 
lighted by an unearthly radi- 
ance, a sort of fire-mist. It 
was a bewitching evening. 
Below us the white mist was 
curling up the trunks of the 
poplars. The valley would 
have been incomplete without 
poplars. They give the ranged 
and ordered note which makes 
the lowlands appear homely to 
the shepherds when they bring 
the flocks down. 

** You see,” said Angela, “if 
we built on my terrace plan, 
the verandah and all the win- 
dows would face the valley.” 

I did not remind her that 
they would also face the pre- 
vailing wind from the snows, 
which, to use the mildest word, 
could be punitive in winter. 

She had forgotten the Dis- 
ciplinary Spirit. Or perhaps 
she thought this was a case 
in which it might be circum- 
vented. Angela was a stern 
realist when it was a question 
of possible or probable things ; 
a pessimist, one might say. 
It was only when she set her 
heart on the impossible that 
she became a visionary. She 
was wrapped now in the mists 
of illusion, as still as a flower. 
By the curve of her neck you 
would think she was watching 
a robin. 
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She broke the silence at last. 
**'When shall we go to the 
avocat?’’ she asked. 

** Oh, any old time.”’ 

“There would be time before 
dinner.” 

When I protested at this 
precipitate commitment to 
direct action she said, “‘I don’t 
believe you really want the 
house.” 

I assured her I thought it 
the most seductive project. 

In the game of make-believe 
Angela could give points to 
Irene. And she was so serious 
about it that she often took 
me in. Her own self-deception 
—while the game lasted—was 
complete. 

As we descended the path 
through the chestnut wood, she 
fell to examining the econo- 
mical side of the problem. A 
possible recovery in Amalga- 
mated Moonstones was one 
solution. Then we had shares 
in French National Premium 
Bonds. The bank had warned 
her that neither they nor Gov- 
ernment were responsible for 
notifying the results of draw- 
ings. She would send for a 
list of the past issues and 
look through it; we might 
have won a million without 
knowing it. Even if it were 
only a small sum it would come 
in at St Sebastian. Angela 
had become possessed of a 
roulette board and an infallible 
system. Directly she could 
scrape money together she was 
going to St Sebastian to try it. 
When the children had gone 
to bed she would put away her 
knitting, or her Zola, or her 
Mirbeau, or her latest discovery 
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in the most naked and stark 
of the naturalistic school of 
writers, and take out her roul- 
ette board. She would sit 
over it for an hour, pale and 
intent like a priestess. I would 
hear the marble spin and rattle 
and stop; then her “ Rouge, 
Pair, Passe,” or “‘ Noir, Impair, 
Manque.” She looked more 
and more reposeful as she 
ticked off her winnings on the 
bridge - scorer. “Ten  thou- 
sand.” “A hundred thou- 
sand.” She never lost. “It 
is perfectly safe if you have 
capital.” 

With the narrowing of the 
margin between us and destitu- 
tion Angela became more opti- 
mistic. How much did I think 
the ground would cost? Five 
francs a square metre? The 
farmer ought to jump at that. 
His hay was thin; it couldn’t 
bring him in much. And stone 
ought to be cheap. And as we 
were building on rock, there 
would be no foundations to 
pay for. And we could let the 
house in the season. She knew 
a lady who built a villa in 
Biarritz and got back the whole 
of the interest of the money 
she spent on it in a three 
months’ lease. It would be an 
investment. 

An investment of what ? The 
completion of the house seemed 
to depend on contingencies con- 
nected with moonstones, sys- 
tems, premium bonds. But 
the important thing, she in- 
sisted, was to buy the ground 
at once. The price of land 
was sure to go up. Then if 
we couldn’t build, we could 
sell at a profit. Whichever way 
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you looked at it, it would be 
an investment. 

“ But, of course, if you won’t 
risk anything——” 

I am afraid Angela despised 
me a8 an unadventurous spirit 
whose sails were never to the 
tempest given. A _ financial 
coward. I remembered the 
advice of the bookie—‘‘If you 
don’t speculate, you can’t ac- 
cumulate.”” I had become a 
clog and an impediment. 

Angela was thinking aloud 
in six figures—franes, of course, 
not pounds—when we found 
ourselves under the limes of 
the Place Dodet, and remem- 
bered with a twinge of dis- 
appointment that it was not 
our night at the café. In 
addition to the market-place, 
Nurien had two small squares 
—the Place Helder and the 
Place Dodet. The plane-trees 
outside the Café Helder were 
cut candelabra-wise, en berceau, 
while the branches of the limes 
outside the Café Dodet were 
trained to curve downwards, 
en voite. Sometimes we had 
our coffee at one, sometimes at 
the other; only in June, when 
the limes were out, we deserted 
the Helder for the Dodet, 
drawn there by the fragrance 
of the bloom, like moths. 

This evening the smell of 
the limes was delicious, but 
unfortunately it was Wednes- 
day ; and Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays were our nights. 
We had decided that we could 
not afford the extravagance of 
the café more than three times 
a week. But, of course, we 
broke our law. ‘“ Let’s put off 
the house for a bit,” I sug- 
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gested to Angela, “‘and go to 
the Dodet to-night.” It seemed 
an economical move. A drop 
from six figures to one! We 
were richer by 300,000 francs. 
Besides, the limes pulled us by 
our noses. We were seduced 
from piety like the man of 
God in Anatole France who 
succeeded in guarding his eyes, 
but left his nostrils undefended, 
and so was betrayed by a whiff 
of mignonette. 

We were in complete accord 
about the suggested change in 
our budget as we threaded the 
Allée du Panier Fleuri to Sam 
Suffy. After dinner were we 
not going to have our coffee 
and armagnac under the limes 
at the Dodet, although it was 
not our night ? That was some- 
thing tangible to look forward 
to, whereas houses take the 
devil of a long time to build. 

I liked the company at the 
Dodet. It was even freer of 
social superstitions, if that were 
possible, than the Helder, 
though the coffee was not so 
good. You might find M. 
Minicot there, strayed from 
the Hépital des Pauvres to 
spend the last france Angela 
had given him; and at the 
next table, as likely as not, 
M. le maire. M. Minicot would 
bow to us with a grave smile. 
I half expected him to take 
off his tulle hat with the roses 
on the brim, and to remove the 
pipe from his mouth. That he 
was able to retain both without 
discourtesy only showed that 
he belonged to a privileged 
order, like folk in a work of 
genius who are different from 
other people, yet consistent 
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enough with their own world. 
One meets them in ‘The Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ and 
in ‘The Tempest,’ and occa- 
sionally in the Pyrenees. 

Undoubtedly June was the 
month for the Dodet. The 
evenings were longer. We spent 
the best hour of the day there, 
“the blue hour after sunset,” 
as the poetical Italians call it ; 
and we would often stay on 
through the bluish-grey pigeon- 
coloured hour after that when 
the sky becomes the colour of 
the roofs. 

Madame, the patronne, who 
flitted from table to table, 
would visit us in our turn, 
and give us the gossip, and 
inquire after the children, and 
compliment us on their French. 
They were beginning to speak 
couramment, she said. She never 
resented being called Madame 
Dodet by them, though obvi- 
ously her café was named after 
the square. If “ the blue hour ” 
had passed, it would be time 
to order another drink. Angela 
found the armagnac too bitter. 
Madame recommended Cherry- 
Rocher, and pointed to the 
advertisement on the wall— 


‘* Hiver, je te vois approcher, 
Sans redouter tes heures grises, 
Puisque, grace 4 Cherry-Rocher 
C’est toujours le temps de cerises.” 


What a beautiful language 
is French! Even their adver- 
tisements can be poetical. Sans 
redouter tes heures grises. What 
a wistful line! Here was a 
Gradus ad Parnassum on the 
walls of an inn. 

And if there were no poets 
at Nurien there was a his- 
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torian. M. Estombert unlocked 
the archives for me. I had 
just begun to be bitten by 
Froissart, whom I had only 
glanced at in Berners’ transla- 
tion. I discovered that Sir 
John had been to Nurien with 
Gaston de Foix. No doubt it 
was in the castle over the Gave 
that he read him his book, 
““whiche boke was called the 
Melyador, conteyning all the 
songes, ballades, rundeaux, and 
vyrelayes, whiche the gentyll 
duke (Wenceslas of Boesme, 
duke of Luxenbourge and of 
Brabant) had made in his tyme, 
whiche by imagynacyon I had 
gadered toguyder, whiche boke 
the erle of Foix was gladde to 
se.” The vines in the valley 
under the Abbaye would he 
trained on little mulberry-trees 
in symmetrical rows as to-day, 
and the fourteenth-century an- 
tiquary would be interested in 
the Roman baths. Armagnac, 
I believe, was served at Gaston 
de Foix’ table, and no doubt 
when the Earl and Froissart 
rode through Nurien, mine host 
would broach the local variant 
of Cherry-Rocher. 

I looked at Angela. She had 
forgotten hers; her glass was 
untouched. Her detachment 
from the scene was as complete 
as M. Minicot’s. She sat there 
looking like a white wood 
anemone lost in a cabbage 
patch. 

‘“What are you thinking 
about ? ”’ 

“The next incarnation,” she 
said. ‘‘I should like to be a 
pig.” 

‘In the chestnut woods ? ” 
She was looking out on the 
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blessed valley from the window 
of her dream bungalow. 

“Did you like the Cherry- 
Rocher ? ”’ 

“‘ We won’t have to cut down 
a single tree,” she answered 
irrelevantly. 

“We have had our extrava- 
gance,’’ I reminded her, but she 
was not listening. 

“Tt will be lovely in June. 
We will come down here every 
night after dinner.” 

“JT thought we were going 
to let the house in the summer.” 

She looked at me so re- 
proachfully that I was quick 
to add, ‘‘ But we will have to 


By the time Uncle Bliss 
came to see us, the children 
had enough French to enjoy 
his vagaries. His contempt 
for the language was as com- 
plete as the Victorian school- 
boy’s. Travel had not made 
him cosmopolitan. ' 

The shame-faced hesitations 
which Val and Irene must 
have noticed in their father 
were absent. Uncle Bliss didn’t 
mind making mistakes. This 
made him all the more fun. 
He spoke almost fluently, trans- 
lating the English words as 
they came into his head without 
an attempt to turn a phrase, 
and, of course, with a total 
disregard for the foreign vowel 
Sounds. When he was in a 
good temper he spoke to our 
allies as if he were a grown-up 
person addressing well-meaning, 
but unintelligent, children. And 
when they were stupid and 





XIII. THE FIFTY-NINE DAYS. 
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see the avocat about the price 
of land.” 

Of all our evenings at the 
Dodet I enjoyed the one most 
on which we broke our law. 
But in bed that night I lay 
awake worrying about money, 
thinking out plans—how we 
were going to double our capital 
independently of moonstones, 
systems, and premium bonds, 
how long it would be before 
we had nothing left, how we 
were going to avoid sending 
the children to the école com- 
munale. It was fortunate that 
the clock of the Hétel de Ville 
had a pleasant chime. 





could not follow him, he used 
to shout at them as the Arab 
yells at the Nasrani, attribut- 
ing lack of understanding in 
the niceties of his tongue to 
deafness. You would think 
that it was the French who 
were dépaysés, not Uncle Bliss. 

It was a characteristically 
noisy arrival. I heard the din 
as I was shaving upstairs. The 
children met him at the station, 
and brought him to the house 
in a fiacre. Vichy examined 
him, and apparently refused 
to pass him—Uncle Bliss never 
could hit it off with dogs; 
he was suspect of the whole 
tribe. Vichy barked as if the 
house were being burgled. I 
heard Irene’s high - pitched 
voice, ‘Nero, Nero,  allez 
coucher!” Then Uncle Bliss’ 
bellow, “‘Remouvez le chien 
toute de suite. Entendez 
vous?” Barking redoubled. 
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Then Louise, equally loud and 
commanding, ‘Monsieur, do 
not raise your cane ; you make 
him more feroce.’”’ Whereupon 
the latrations died down to an 
intermittent muffled growl. 

I heard him tell Angela that 
he had come by the “ Trane 
de Lucks from Paw.” Pau, I 
suppose he meant. His luggage 
was at the “consign ”’ (gallice 
consigne). He had told the 
porter he would fetch it oon 
otre tom. Uncle Bliss pro- 
nounced “‘temps”’ as if it were 
the alternative to Dick and 
Harry. Then in a few minutes, 
after a brief fracas with the 
cocher, the house was as quiet 
as if it had never suffered this 
tempestuous invasion. The 
children had carried him off 
to explore the town. 

Madame Brun had cleared 


out her spare room for him. 
I began to wish that we had 


sent him to an hotel. But 
Angela reminded me that he 
was an out-of-door sort of 
person, and in the unlikely 
event of his having changed 
his habits I could become an 
out-of-door sort of person in 
my turn. Tranquillity seemed 
to depend on a sort of Box and 
Cox existence. 

We met at lunch. He greeted 
me boisterously. 

“Glad to hear you are 
stronger, Clayton. How far 
can you walk? Three miles, 
eh? Well, we shall have to 
leave you behind.” 

I had to content myself with 
the consolations of infirmity. 

He turned to Angela. “I 
like your quarters,” he said ; 
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“put if you take my advice, 
you will poison the dog.” 

Irene defended Nero. ‘He 
won’t bark at you when he 
knows you, Uncle Bliss.” 

“Well, well! We’llsee. We 
can always go to the chemist’s, 
What’s the French for poison?” 

** Poison,” said Irene. 

“Poison? I thought that 
was fish. She knows the French 
for everything. Can’t stump 
her. What’s the French for 
boiled eggs ? ” 

“Gufs & la coque,” said 
Irene proudly. 

Madame Brun had seven 
ways of preparing eggs, one 
for each day of the week. 
Uncle Bliss happened to arrive 
on the day which called for the 
least culinary invention. 

“I don’t like eggs laid by the 
cock,” he observed. “ Tell 
them to try the poulet.” He 
was Madame Brun’s lodger, 
you see, not our guest. ‘‘ Still,” 
he added, ‘‘ Uneuf is as good 
as @ feast.” 

Ursa Major was in a sportive 
mood. He had already visited 
the chestnut woods, and was 
loud in his praises of Nurien. 
His only regret was that he 
was a bit too early for the 
funguses ; and the saprophytes 
were disappointing; Lathrea 
was over, and Monotropa not 
out. 

“‘ How long are you going to 
stay, Uncle Bliss ? ” Val asked 
him. 

“Fifty-nine days,’ he al- 
nounced without hesitation. 

My heart fell. 

‘“‘Why not sixty?” Angela 
suggested politely. 
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“‘ Because there are fifty-nine 
walks.” 

Uncle Bliss was systematic. 
He thrust his hand into his 
capacious breast pocket, and 
pulled out the local guide. 


“ 59 
Itineraires autour de Nurien. 
29 Promenades. 
14 Excursions en voiture. 
16 Ascensions.” 


“Who would like to come 
with me?” 

“Oh, Uncle Bliss!” Two 
of us had no doubt. The chil- 
dren’s passion for the exten- 
sion of orbis notus at the ex- 
pense of terra incognita was 
as strong as when they carried 
the terminal post to the source 
of the Renton Parva beck. 
We had a large scale map on 
which we marked our encroach- 
ments with flags. Our joint 
excursions were limited to the 
chestnut level and the villages 
and farms scattered in the 
woods on a mercifully terraced 
incline. Here the blend of 
the soigné and sauvage en- 
chanted Angela, who preferred 
dimples in landscape to chasms, 
and I had come to share her 
pastoral bias. When I had 
legs I was enticed by Alps 
and crags, but being deprived 
of them I had arrived philoso- 
phically at the conclusion of 
our great - grandfathers, that 
mountains are best seen from 
below, preferably through, or 
under, arching branches — in 
Spring through cherry orchards 
for choice, or other blossoming 
fruit - trees, and in autumn 
through beech or chestnut. 
Our sylvan fountains and 
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gnomes’ parliaments were worth 
all the cascades, gorges, grottes, 
cirques, frowning precipices, 
torrents du diable, and other 
such diablerie in the Pyrenees. 

We were afraid Nurien would 
be crowded in the season— 
Angela does not suffer foules 
gladly ; but the Route Nation- 
ale passed under the town. 
We never met a foule in the 
forest. The local variety was 
disgorged from char-a-banes at 
the spectacular end of the 
valley. We always intended 
to join in the procession and 
gape at the Cirque, the lion 
that roared loudest in our 
neighbourhood, but for one 
reason or another we never 
did. For all we knew, the 
foule may not have been such 
a foule as it looked. 

Naturally the children were 
more adventurous. Uncle Bliss 
would take them beyond the 
radius of our half-inch to the 
kilometre map. I believe the 
diplomatic Val enticed him 
into the librairie with that 
design. But first of all they 
ticked off the promenades 
nearer home. Angela and I 
would start with them, and 
we all carried our own lunch, 
but we would soon be left 
behind. Angela would find a 
new glade, and quote Celia in 
the forest of Arden, ‘“‘I like 
this place, and willingly could 
waste my time in it.” Or it 
would be a new site for a 
house with the rock garden 
already built and planted. Or 
we would stop and pass the 
time of day with some farmer. 
They were all friendly, and 
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knew us, and we could wander 
where we liked. There was 
no such thing as a hedge with- 
out a gap, or a wall without 
a hole in it, and we were often 
invited to walk through their 
hay, which was generally cut 
when knee-high, and yielded a 
second crop, and sometimes a 
third. The only penalty we 
had to pay was being barked 
at by dogs. Every farm had 
its good barkable dog (bonus 
canis latrabilis) of the genus 
of Vichy, who would escort 
us yapping at our heels to the 
next property, if its owner 
was not by to call it off. But 
soon even the dogs came to 
know us, and ceased to bark. 
Uncle Bliss, however, was never 
exempt. We could follow the 
course of the explorers for a 
kilometre or two after they 
had left us, and knew by the 
alternation of bark and yelp 
when he was throwing stones. 

We wished he wouldn’t stone 
the farm dogs, who were only 
doing their duty. That streak 
of inconsiderateness might lose 
us friends. It would spoil the 
geniality of our walks if the 
farmers ceased to look up 
from their work and say, ‘‘ Bon 
jour & tout le monde” when 
the English family passed. 
Luckily, Uncle Bliss did not 
repeat the same promenade 
twice, or he might have pois- 
oned our relations with them. 
He had already frightened M. 
Minicot away. 

The first time the dwarf 
looked in at our window during 
the fifty-nine days, Uncle Ursa 
Major nearly jumped out of 
his chair. 
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“A cagot!” he exclaimed, 
He was convinced that he had 
discovered the Pyrenean var- 
iety of pygmy. Luckily M. 
Minicot didn’t understand. 

** Who’s got a tape measure?” 
he bellowed. ‘“‘I’ll measure his 
cranium.” 

“You'll do nothing of the 
kind,” said Angela. 

But Uncle Bliss had risen 
in his excitement, and was 
already at the window, tapping 
his head and pointing at M. 
Minicot’s. ‘‘ Mesurer la téte. 
Oon franc,” he cried, and pulling 
the coin out of his pocket held 
it out to the dwarf. 

M. Minicot showed signs of 
flight. Uncle Bliss, fearing 
that he was going to lose him, 
outroared Boanerges. His 
hairy red face and beard were 
within an inch of M. Minicot’s 


silvery white locks and mous- 


tache. It must have been a 
terrifying apparition for the 
dwarf. He recoiled with an 
inarticulate animal cry, pulled 
his hat over his eyes, turned, 
and stumped down the street, 
thoroughly frightened, without 
his france. 

Uncle Bliss threatened to 
follow him to the Hépital des 
Pauvres and perform the opera- 
tion there. 

“Tf you do,” Angela said 
very quietly, “‘ you won’t come 
back here.” She was white 
with rage. 

“Not measure his head,” 
said Uncle Bliss. ‘ Why not! 
He will think it is for a new 
hat. ’Pon my word, I have 4 
good mind to give him one.” 

Angela made no reply. 

If I had been Uncle Bliss ! 
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should have felt like a dirty 
moraine under a glacier. I 
believe he was a bit discon- 
certed, but he did not allow us 
to see it. 

A blight fell on the party 
for the rest of the afternoon. 
Angela would not let the chil- 
dren go out with him after 
lunch. He was not a fit com- 
panion for them. ‘“‘I suppose 
he will go to the hotel,’ she 
said, ‘‘after the way he has 
behaved.” She revived the 
title of the Blatant Beast. 

Uncle Bliss had not been in 
such disgrace since the harry- 
ing of the Brebis, but he did 
not go to the hotel. He joined 
us at dinner in his very best 
shape. He had found an early 
specimen of Clathrus Cancella- 
tus (the clathre grillage of the 
French), allied to our British 


Stinkhorn, and with an equal- 
ly disengaging smell. When 
Louise left the door open we 
felt it—the smell — coming 


downstairs from his room. 
Even Nero on the doorstep 
thrust his nose farther out into 
the street. Angela recom- 
mended Madame Brun’s vege- 
table garden as its resting-place 
for the night. Ursa Major 
politely concurred. Her wish 
was fulfilled as soon as it was 
spoken. The clathre was trans- 
ferred to the potager then and 
there by his own hands. That 
transforming fungus, or magic 
mushroom, aptly named can- 
cellatus, had converted the 
ursine into the urbane. You 
might think that Uncle Bliss 
had swallowed it. The cagot 
was forgotten, and Angela’s 
displeasure. 
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He returned from the potager 
in his fairy godfather mood, 
and began to discuss new ex- 
peditions. He wanted to take 
Angela and me with the chil- 
dren to the Cirque in a car. 
He turned to Val. 

** You like travel, eh ? What 
are you going to be ? ” 

** An explorer,” said Val. 

** An explorer. That’s right. 
Just the man for me. Collect 
orchids and butterflies. I can’t 
be everywhere at once, you 
know. Where would you like 
to go? What do you say to 
Java?” 

Val wanted to go where the 
shells he saw on Madame Brun’s 
mantelpiece had live fish in 
them, and were really rainbow- 
like when they came out of 
the sea. 

** And where would the Queen 
of Sheba like to go? ” 

The Queen of Sheba wanted 
to go to Mexico. She had been 
reading ‘Montezuma’s Daugh- 
ter.’ And she wanted to wander 
in forests that were so thick and 
tangled that you never saw the 
sun. 
** She shall have ivory, apes, 
and peacocks,” Uncle Bliss 
said. 


The next morning we started 
on our promenade to Tire- 
Lire and Balandrou as if noth- 
ing had happened. Ursa Major 
might never have outraged the 
decencies. When the exploring 
party left us, barks, not yelps, 
marked their penetration of 
terra inco i.a. Evidently he 
was not t .~'. ng stones. 

Angela’s discipline was salu- 
tary. Fifty-nine days, I re- 
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flected. By the time he has 
finished all his promenades and 
excursions and  ascensions, 
butter won’t melt in his mouth. 

“‘ What’s the number of this 
promenade ? ’ I asked Angela. 

“Seven,” she replied. Cal- 
culation was easy. Uncle Bliss 
arrived on 21st June. ‘“‘ The 
longest day in the best place,” 
he remarked pleasantly at 
lunch. This fitted in with 
his system of economy. I 
noticed that he had not re- 
newed his pepper and salt 
suit, which he wore every 
morning and evening, long days 
and short days. I believe the 
only thing he bought during 
his stay at Nurien was the 
fifty centimes book of Itiner- 
aires. But it would soon be 
time for the excursions en 
voiture. 

“Do you really think he will 
run to a car? ’’ I asked her. 

Angela thought he would. 
She explained the unthrifti- 
ness as a@ vagary of the collect- 
ing habit. Some of the excur- 
sions were marked in the book 
as too long to be made on foot, 
and an automobile was recom- 
mended. 

“I am afraid I don’t see,” I 
said, scratching my head figur- 
atively. 

“He is collecting itineraries 
in the neighbourhood of 
Nurien,” she explained. 

“Oh, be he? I see,” I 
quoted. ‘“‘And he won’t be 
happy until he has them all 
in his pocket. He would rather 
collect itineraries 1 1n money, 
in fact.” 

“He collects one for the 
other.” 
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This tolerant interpretation 
put Uncle Bliss’ niggardliness 
in a new light. 

‘Why on earth should one 
be sorry for him,” I said. “ He 
is quite happy.” 

** He has never grown up.” 

That absurd elusive Don 
Quixote analogy came into my 
head again. Any one less 
visionary, yet-—— 

I put it to Angela. ‘“‘ Why 
does he remind me of Don 
Quixote ? ”’ 

‘* A prey to chimeras ? ” she 
suggested. 

Wineskins and windmills; 
okapis and pterodactyls. We 
were getting warmer. 

I gathered that the ptero- 

dactyl hunt was going to land 
him into “five figures.” For 
some obscure reason he had 
put it off for more than a 
year. He was becoming secre- 
tive about it; perhaps he was 
afraid some one would steal a 
march on him. He hinted at 
the discovery of another habitat 
farther inland than the Jiundu 
swamp. When Irene asked 
him outright if he were going 
to start in the autumn he 
spoke of delay at the armourer’s. 
We supposed that the steel cage 
and the specialised fishing and 
netting contraptions which he 
had spoken of at the Potters’ 
would take time. Vickers 
Maxim, I believe, had the 
commission. 
: In the meanwhile, like Angela 
and myself and all sensible 
people, he lived in the hour. 
Sufficient for the day were the 
promenades and excursions 
thereof. 


Angela was right. When it 
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came to the excursions en 
voiture, Uncle Bliss reconciled 
himself to the expense of a 
car. He could be as thorough 
in his extravagances as in his 
economies when they fitted in 
with his system. He even in- 
sisted on a five-seater. I joined 
in some of these expeditions, 
and was glad of the chance of 
investigating the haunts of 
Froissart and Gaston de Foix. 
We went as far west as Orthez, 
and as far east as St Bertrand 
de Comminges, well beyond 
the prescribed itineraries. One 
day Irene went alone with 
him to the botanical gardens 
on the top of the Pic du Midi, 
and acted as his interpreter ; 
they got on famously with the 
French botanist. Sometimes 
Angela joined us, but more 
often she stayed at home, de- 
terred by the foule. Ochlo- 
phobia, Uncle Bliss called it. 
He was always ready with the 
apt technical or scientific word. 

I was rather puzzled by his 
relations with Angela. He used 
to take a constitutional every 
morning before the daily excur- 
sion to look for her earring, 
which she had lost in the chest- 
nut wood on the site of the 
problematical villa. Angela, 
like the lady in the story who 
was slighted by the duke, had 
a habit of losing her earrings. 
It was a recurring tragedy. 
The ears they dropped from 
were like fresh shells just washed 
up by the sea—in the state 
Val wished to discover shells 
in the far islands he was going 
to. Anything less subtle than 
pearl or coral or opal would 
have profaned them. No won- 
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der she could speak French 
with ears like that; her accent 
became better and better, until 
at the end of our first year at 
Nurien she spoke so well that 
I couldn’t understand her. 

But it was not Angela’s 
coral-like ears that impelled 
Uncle Bliss on his morning 
constitutional ; nor was it alto- 
gether his obstinate hunting 
instinct. I have a suspicion 
that he looked for Angela’s 
earring because he wanted to 
measure M. Minicot’s head. 
With this end in view she was 
a person to be propitiated. The 
quest of the earring was a 
sort of insurance policy, a 
storing up of merit against 
certain wrath in the event of 
discovery. Angela was the 
only person he was in the 
least little bit afraid of. On 
the fifty-seventh day or there- 
abouts, he found the earring, 
and was most deservedly popu- 
lar; and on the afternoon of 
the same day he measured M. 
Minicot’s cranium, having first 
squared the dwarf—a sanc- 
tioned extravagance—and the 
directeur de Vhépital. I found 
this out quite by chance, and 
did not tell Angela. Probably 
she will hear of it for the first 
time when she reads these 
memoirs. 


On the evening of the fifty- 
ninth day, having completed 
his last excursion, Uncle Bliss 
left us, and the morning after 
that the spare room at Sam 
Suffy was made ready for 
Aunt Hudson. It was a close 
thing. The Brebis, hearing 


how narrowly she had missed 
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ursine encounters, nearly had 
** a vertigo.” 

Aunt Hudson stayed with us 
more than fifty-nine days, 
though Nurien was not such 
a safe and happy retreat as 
Homersfield. As ill luck would 
have it, she arrived just in 
time for the Féte Dieu. Early 
in the morning they began 
distributing bundles of palms 
and evergreens at intervals 
along the pavement. <A cart 
loaded with planks drew up 
opposite the buvette in the 
Rue Saint Béat. The Brebis 
from her bed watched, at first 
unsuspiciously, the erection of 
a street altar. Louise came 
bustling into her room with 
brusque apologies to hang a 
white sheet from the two cor- 
ners of her window. Madame 
Brun waddled across the street 
to the platform with a basin- 
ful of roses. Soon I heard a 
tapping at Angela’s door, and 
the Brebis’ nervous cough. 
** My dear——”’ Then the door 
closed on a muffled confer- 
ence. There is no telling what 
dreadful things may happen 
to you in France. I remem- 
bered a scene in a novel in 
which an equally unsuspicious 
English lady looked out of 
her hotel bedroom in the square 
at Auxerre and saw a man 
guillotined. 

The Féte Dieu was not as 
bad as that. Still something 
had to be done to get the 
Brebis away. And dispatch 
was called for. Before ten 
o’clock the altar cloth was 
laid, the flowers arranged, the 
candles lighted, and a red 
velvet hassock placed on the 
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pavement for the priest to 
kneel on. Angela proposed a 
walk in the woods. She was 
careful not to use the word 
“picnic,” but tactfully sug- 
gested by way of an after- 
thought that it would be better 
to take sandwiches with us. 
Thus the Brebis was seduced 
into a Sunday picnic. 

We were none too soon. As 
it was, we encountered a choir 
of little girls coming out of 
one of the religious houses 
dressed in sacrificial - looking 
white robes which almost 
touched their feet, and wearing 
crowns of red roses. What 
would her feelings have been 
if we had met the whole 
procession, headed by the Suisse 
in his parrot-like red-and-gold 
uniform and tricorne hat carry- 
ing the halberd, and the sacris- 
tan with his cross on high, and 
the two abbés bearing the 
host in its canopied litter, and 
worse—the multitude of ‘‘ inno- 
cent little mites,” some of them 
barely five years old, with their 
brassards and pompons, and 
surplices, and cassocks, and 
other secular and idolatrous 
trappings ? 

There was no separation of 
Church and State in Nurien. 
Even the Mayor and Sheriff 
joined in the procession. A 
cheerfully devout people. We 
were reminded of it at inter- 
vals during the afternoon by 
the gaiety of the church bells, 
a rhythm peculiar to the valley. 
The Brebis nibbled her Sabbath- 
breaking sandwiches to their 
mingled chime and toll—tirra- 
lirra, bom bom, treble and base, 
tripping and halting, like let- 
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ting a sound out and drawing 
it in. 

Aunt Hudson was not in- 
sensible to the pastoral charms 
of Nurien, only she wished we 
were back in “‘ dear safe Hom- 
ersfield.” From her point of 
view, Nurien was the very 
worst spot we could have 
chosen. The whole district 
was “tainted.” To reach it 
by train one could not avoid 
passing through Lourdes. She 
had looked out of her carriage 
window and seen the grotto 
with its daylight illuminations, 
and the queue of credulous 
sick and crippled in their chairs 
and litters waiting their turn 
at the rails. What with the 
chapels and crucifixes and cal- 
vaires, there was no spot on 
which her eyes could rest with- 
out pain. Idolatry disfigured 
the landscape. So long as 
Aunt Huddy remained with 
us, this spiritual bunker, lying 
right across the foot of the 
valley, blocked all excursions 
in that direction. 

“My dear,” she sighed, when 
we had run the gauntlet of the 
dismantled altars and street 
decorations and were safe again 
in Sam Suffy—‘ my dear, why 
don’t you come home and live 
in England ? ” 

“Exchange,” 
plained. 
it.” 
The Brebis was terribly wor- 
ned about our financial posi- 


Angela ex- 
“We cannot afford 
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tion. “I can’t think what you 
live on.” 

** Capital,” said Angela. 

** But if it doesn’t last ? ” 

“It will last six or seven 
years if we are careful.” 

“But, my dear, what are 
you going to do about the 
children’s education ? ” 

“There is always the école 
communale.”’ 

The Brebis looked wounded. 
She made such a bad shot in 
putting down her teacup that 
she almost missed her saucer. 
But Angela’s smile reassured 
her. 

“My dear, it is very wrong 
of you to tease me.” 

In spite of Aunt Hudson’s 
annual visits to the baths, she 
knew less about France than 
Uncle Bliss. She still thought 
that the école communale was 
a nursery of young Bolsheviks, 
and that a chapellerie was a 
building associated with re- 
ligious rites, and that the Hétel 
de Ville was a place you could 
put up in. 

“How I wish I had not 
bought an annuity!’ she 
sighed. ‘You must have 
capital.” 

“ Don’t worry, Aunt Huddy,” 
Angela said. ‘‘ Something will 
turn up. We will scramble 
through all right.” 

But the Brebis’ eyes were 
moist. I believe she was afraid 
the children would become 
** tainted.” 


(To be concluded.) 





DEAD MEN’S TALES. 


BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


VI. PAUL JONES’S FLAG. 


HE became an American as 
he became a Jones—by adop- 
tion. By birth and upbringing 
John Paul was a mixture of 
Saxon and Celt; in him were 
fused the dourness of the Scot- 
tish Lowland peasant and the 
fierceness of the Highland 


cateran, maybe the finest fight- 
ing blend that the world has 
ever known. In appearance 
he was much more like a 
southern European than a 
native of the Stewartry : small, 
swarthy, and intensely viva- 


cious: With his Celtic tricks 
of mimicry and of fluency in 
strange tongues, he could pass 
as a Frenchman in Russia 
and as a Spaniard in Holland. 
Had he remained a subject of 
Great Britain and passed from 
the merchant to the naval 
service, there is no height to 
which he might not have risen 
—perhaps to the summit of a 
memorial column in Trafalgar 
Square itself. But fate or 
accident made him an adven- 
turer. Instead of commanding 
British fleets and being hon- 
oured as the saviour of his 
country, he so frightened our 
ancestors that they retaliated 
upon him with their mouths, 
and dubbed him pirate and 
renegade. The scorching label 
of Hun had not then been 
invented. He, a rebel from 


the United States, fought and 
defeated our own warships in 
our own waters. So he must 
have been a pirate. “‘ No Eng- 
lishman is ever fairly beaten,” 
as the Chaplain de Stogumber 
justly declares in Mr Shaw’s 
‘Saint Joan.’ Had our fathers 
remembered that this John 
Paul, whom they knew as 
Paul Jones, was in fact a Scot 
on both sides of his house, they 
would have been no better 
pleased with him nor held him 
to be more fair in his fighting. 
For, in the eyes of the 
eighteenth-century Englishman, 
no Scot ever fell upon England, 
in peace or war, save in quest 
of plunder. In later years the 
kindly English people forgave 
Paul Jones, and made a hero 
of him. Once in a London 
theatre he was mobbed by 4 
crowd, every man of whom 
clamoured to shake the pirate’s 
blood-stained hand. We are 
like that with our old enemies. 

Genius plays strange tricks 
with human material, and rarely 
stranger tricks than with this 
John Paul Jones. He was born 
a Scottish peasant in a fishing 
village on the Solway Firth. 
At twelve years old he went 
to sea as an apprentice to 4 
shipmaster. At nineteen he 
was a first mate and part 
owner, and engaged for two 
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years in the African slave 
trade. At twenty-one he was 


master of an East Indiaman. 
At twenty-seven, upon the 
death of his eldest brother, he 
fell heir to William Jones, a 
Scottish-American planter of 
Virginia. John Paul the ship- 
master then took the name of 
Jones, gave up the sea, and 
himself turned planter. By 
all the standard rules of com- 
mon experience, he ought to 
have been a rude mixture of 
peasantand tarpaulin and slave- 
driver. Actually he was a 
polished gentleman, slight of 
figure and delicate of feature, 
and exquisitely polite in man- 
ners. He passed from his 
Virginian plantation to an 
American warship, and thence 
to the French court, in each 
sphere as to the manner born. 
Women, far more critical super- 
ficially than men, adored him 
for the beauty of his features 
and the elegance of his address. 
Drawn as a hero in a romantic 
novel, he would be starkly 
incredible, and yet there is no 
doubt about him and his career. 
The materials are abundant 
and trustworthy. As a sailor 
and sea-fighter he was in the 
first rank—within his limited 
opportunities one of the greatest 
that has ever lived. And as a 
courtier and diplomatist he 
had a singular flair for making 
men and women do what he 
wanted done. By some freak 
of heredity he may have thrown 
back to an old-world accom- 
plished chief of the clan Mac- 
duff, his mother’s stock. What 
to us now becomes unaccount- 
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able is that at the age of thirty 
this fellow should have been 
moving easily in the artificial 
and intensely exacting French 
Court, with not a trace to be 
discerned about him of the 
peasant and the self-made ship- 
man. As a hero of romance 
he meets all literary require- 
ments—when one comes rather 
reluctantly to believe in him— 
but the question continually 
obtrudes: where did all this 
ability and grace and pretti- 
ness come from? One can’t 
trace him back and find out; 
in the simple annals of the 
poor, there are no discover- 
able ancestors. We must accept 
him as he was, a miracle, and 
be content humbly to marvel 
at him. 

With the instant adaptation 
to environment, which was his 
most dazzling characteristic, 
John Paul, the British Im- 
perialist, turned himself into 
an ardent Colonial American 
in less than two years. Paul, 
the East Indian ship captain, 
had wondered how the King 
of England could leave the 
Cape of Good Hope in posses- 
sion of the Dutch, or permit 
the French to retain islands 
“in our path to our Eastern 
possessions.” A _ little later 
and Paul, become Jones the 
Virginian planter, was eager 
to fight the King of England 
in the sacred name of freedom 
for the colony of his adoption. 
Two years after settling down 
aS an American and a Jones, 
our remarkable Paul—who had 
not lived in Great Britain 
since he was twelve, and then 

oO 
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only in a small Scottish fishing upon their least defended ports, 
village—was laying down the is the only way that we, with 
law in Colonial politics from our slender resources, can sen- 
his “ knowledge of the temper sibly affect our enemy by sea 
of the King, his Ministers, and warfare.” Jones pointed out 
their majority inthe Commons,” that the capture and carrying 
and declaring that he had “‘long into a French port of one or two 
known ”’ the intention of the of the crack British frigates, 
Tory Party in England to defeated in open fight, would 
bring the American Colonies fill all England with dismay, 
under military rule, or to turn and be worth in European 
them over to a chartered com- opinion more than the defeat 
pany, “as in Hindustan.” We of a British army far off in 
do not know what his fellow- America. Six frigates, on the 
Americans thought of his quar- lines laid down by Paul Jones, 
ter-deck politics, possibly not were at once authorised, and 
much; but they rightly held he himself was to prove how 
in the highest esteem his views justly he had reviewed the 
on the training of naval officers naval problem. He filled all 
and the construction of a Fleet England with dismay. 

suited to the peculiar needs of Though Paul’s outline of 
the revolting Colonies. He naval policy had been adopted, 
rejected both ships of the line and he had himself been marked 
and small craft for raiding by Washington for advance- 
commerce. The United States ment, he was not at once ap- 
could not, he contended, dis- pointed to the command of an 
pute with Britain for mastery American ship. He was an 
of the sea on a grand scale; upstart and a new-comer, and 
and privateers, from enterprise the native Colonials, especially 
or cupidity, could be left to those of Massachusetts, wanted 
take charge of commerce raid- the appointments for them- 
ing. What he recommended, selves. They got them in thé 
this young merchant captain first squadron of the new Conti- 
turned naval adviser, were fri- nental Navy—four vessels taken 
gates of from thirty-two to up and adapted to war service; 
thirty-six guns. ‘‘ We should,” and all but one of them quickly 
he wrote in a letter which had demonstrated their glaring il- 
rapid and decisive influence competence. Paul Jones could 
with Congress, “ have a squad- afford to wait. In May 1776 
ron of four, five, or six frigates he took command of a sloop, 
‘ constantly in British and did good service; but it 
waters, harboring and refitting was not until June 1777, after 
in the ports of France... . the revolutionary war had beel 
Keeping such a squadron in dragging on for two years, that 
British waters, alarming their his real chance came. On 14th 
coasts, intercepting their trade, June 1777 he was appointed 
and descending now and then by Congress to command the 
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American-built Ranger, a 300- 
ton sloop, designed to carry 
twenty six-pounder guns. 

This famous vessel, in the 
employment of which Paul was 
to make his adopted name ring 
through two hemispheres, was 
long, low, and flush-decked— 
built for speed. Jones believed 
in speed, yet more in striking 
power; for, as he said, what 
was the use of speed if it 
merely enabled one to run 
away from an enemy. He 
determined, if he could, to give 
to speed its proper place in the 
fighting value of his ship. So 
though the Ranger’s spars were 
too long and too heavy for 
her—they had been taken from 
a 400-ton East Indiaman—he 
refused to cut them down. He 
shortened them in the rigging 
of his sails, put in fourteen 
long nine-pounder guns in the 
place of an equal number of 
six-pounders for which she had 
been designed, and loaded extra 
ballast to compensate for the 
added weight of metal on his 
gun-deck. These alterations 
brought the Ranger a foot 
lower in the water than had 
been intended when she was 
provisioned, watered, and 
stored for a long cruise. Her 
full armament, after Paul Jones 
had worked his will upon her, 
consisted of eighteen guns— 
fourteen nine-pounders and four 
six- pounders. “In outward 
appearance,’ enthusiastically 
wrote her second lieutenant, 
Elijah Hall, himself a ship- 
wright, “she was a perfect 
beauty, her sheer being as 
delicate as the lines of a pretty 
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woman’s arm, and as she was 
rather low in the water for 
her length (116 feet), and her 
masts raked two or three de- 
grees more than any other 
ship of the day, she was on 
the whole the sauciest craft 
afloat.” 

Paul Jones’s flag, which he 
flew in the Ranger, and upon 
which for the first time in 
history he conferred undying 
fame, was an inseparable part 
of his ship and of himself. 
“That flag and I are twins,” 
cried he, ‘‘ born the same hour 
from the same womb of destiny. 
We cannot be parted in life or 
in death. So long as we can 
float we shall float together. 
If we must sink we shall go 
down as one!” 

What was this flag which 
inspired sentiments so glowing ? 
It was the Stars and Stripes 
of the thirteen American States 
adopted by Congress on the 
same day and in the same hour 
as that in which Captain John 
Paul Jones was appointed to 
command the Ranger. It was 
“thirteen stripes, alternate red 
and blue,” with “ thirteen stars 
in a blue field representing a 
New Constellation.” The girls 
of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire—where the Ranger was 
built,—made the ground of the 
flag for him from slices of their 
best silk gowns. The thirteen 
white stars in the New Con- 
stellation were cut from the 
bridal dress of one of these 
girls who had married a young 
officer. It was not the first 
edition of the Stars and Stripes 
to be flown upon an American 
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warship, for Jones, though ap- 
pointed in July, was not ready 
with the Ranger to sail for 
Europe until the 31st of 
October. But it was the first 
flag of Stars and Stripes to be 
saluted in Europe by the guns 
of an old naval power, and it 
was the first Stars and Stripes 
to which the Union Flag of 
Great Britain was struck in 
battle. It had yet another 
and stranger destiny, of which 
I will tell in this article. 

Jones’s orders were to get 
his ship to Europe in the 
shortest possible time. He 
allowed himself thirty days, 
and took actually thirty-two 
to make the passage from 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
to Nantes in France. It 
was a terrific voyage in late 
autumn, for, in order both 
to save time and to avoid 
the tracks of British frigates, 
Jones took the northern course 
on the great circle, and stuck 
grimly to it. ‘“‘I had sailed 
with many captains in all 
kinds of voyages,’’ wrote Lieu- 
tenant Elijah Hall, “but I 
never had seen @ ship crowded 
as Captain Jones drove the 
Ranger... . As the wind hung 
all the time between north 
north-east and east north-east 
with but few veerings outside 
these points, it was always 
forward of the beam on the 
true course and often near 
dead ahead. Imagine, then, 


the situation of the Ranger’s 
crew, with a top-heavy and 
crank ship under their feet, 
and a commander who day and 
night insisted on every rag she 
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could stagger under without 
laying clear down. ... Dur. 
ing all this trying work Cap- 
tain Jones was his own navi- 
gating officer, keeping the deck 
eighteen or twenty hours out 
of every twenty-four, often 
serving extra grog to the men 
with his own hands, and by 
his example silencing all dis- 
position to grumble.... It 
speaks well alike for com- 
mander and crew that not a 
man was punished or even 
severely reprimanded during 
this terrific voyage.” The 
Ranger anchored in the Loire 
below Nantes in the evening 
of 2nd December, and Jones 
at once left for Paris to hand 
over his despatches to Dr 
Franklin and the other Ameri- 
can Commissioners. The Stars 
and Stripes, driven relentlessly 
through stormy and _ hostile 
seas, had reached Europe, and 
were presently, with Paul Jones 
under them, to challenge the 
Union Flag itself. 

Two months after Paul Jones 
arrived in Paris with news of 
Burgoyne’s surrender to the 
Americans at Saratoga, the 
French Government entered 
into an alliance with the United 
States. Until then the status 
of Jones and his Ranger 
French waters was slightly 
irregular. She was a belli- 
gerent warship in the harbour 
of a Power still nominally 
neutral, yet not so pedantically 
neutral as to refuse to Jones 
facilities for overhaul and refit. 
These things are done by belle 
volent neutrals even in ou 
modern days. After the actiol 
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of Coronel in 1914, the sorely- 
damaged cruiser Glasgow was 
repaired in the floating dock 
at Rio de Janeiro, and made 
fit to play her part in the battle 
of the Falkland Islands. On 
the 13th of February 1778, as 
the representative of a naval 
ally—France “‘came in” on 
6th February,—Jones flew his 
silken Stars and Stripes in 
Brest Roads, and received the 
thunderous salutes of the 
French Grand Fleet. Paul 
Jones was certainly an adven- 
turer, and may, without much 
injustice, be termed a renegade, 
but it was absurd of our fathers 
to rail at him as a pirate. The 
United States had become a 
belligerent Power, recognised 
by France, and Jones held a 
formal commission from Con- 
gress. He was not even a 
privateer. His ship, the Ranger, 
had been built and fitted out 
for what was called the Conti- 
nental Navy of America, and 
flew the authorised flag of the 
thirteen States. The one grave 
blot on his personal record 
was the haste with which, after 
@ couple of years only of 
Colonial life, he threw over his 
allegiance to Great Britain. 
He had then, in 1775, little 
excuse for turning against the 
motherland which had given 
birth to him and suckled him. 
In 1778 he had greater excuse 
for a fiery yearning to get his 
Ship alongside enemies of his 
Own blood. For while he was 
absent from Virginia his private 
estate had been burned and 
Tavaged utterly by British 
Taiders, so that mansion, mill, 
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tobacco houses, wharf, and 
store-house had become a black- 
ened shapeless wreck. Ruined 
and homeless, Paul now thirsted 
for revenge. 

It was during this first visit 
to France that we get a pretty 
glimpse of this extraordinary 
peasant, shipmaster, and slave- 
dealer turned an accomplished 
squire of noble dames. His 
relations with women were curi- 
ously one-sided. They fell vic- 
tims instantly to the graceful 
beauty of his countenance and 
figure, and to the aura of 
romantic personality which sur- 
rounded him, yet with them 
he had no difficulty in keeping 
his own head. His vanity 
may have been flattered, yet 
his heart beat undisturbed. 
Not for an instant did feminine 
attentions turn him from his 
settled purpose. A very great 
lady, the Duchess de Chartres— 
whose husband had in 1775 
while cruising in American 
waters been fascinated by 
Jones’s charm and seamanship, 
—sent for him, and made 
much of him at her villa near 
Brest. A grandfather of the 
Duchess had been the Count 
de Toulouse, a distinguished 
French admiral, with whose 
exploits Jones was as inti- 
mately acquainted as with 
everything else relating to the 
sea service. At luncheon one 
day Jones, whose French was 
fluent and correct, discoursed 





.8o learnedly on the battle off 


Malaga and the strategy of 
Toulouse—the rogue, maybe, 
had crammed it all up for the 
occasion—that the Duchess pre- 
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sented him with a Louis Quinze 
watch of rare design, which 
her grandfather, the Count de 
Toulouse, had worn. Jones 
accepted the priceless gift, and 
returned a perfect acknowledg- 
ment of it: “‘May it please 
your Royal Highness,” said he, 
“if fortune should favour me 
at sea, I will some day lay an 
English frigate at your feet.” 
Pretty . good for a Scottish 
peasant ! 

On 10th April 1778, Paul 
set sail from Brest intending 
to pass in his Ranger round the 
west of Ireland, and strike as 
opportunity and his own wits 
directed. But, luckily for him, 
a westerly gale compelled a 
change of plan, and drove him 
through St George’s Channel 
into the Irish Sea. The British 
Admiralty had full details of 
his proposed raid, and had 
despatched an overwhelming 
force to the west of Ireland to 
meet and destroy him. How 
did they know? It is an old 
scandal, of which something 
must be told, though the less 
the better. The British Secret 
Service was in full liaison with 
the office in Paris of one 
of the American Commission- 
ers. Through the secretaries 
of this Commissioner — whose 
family a couple of generations 
later produced General Robert 
EK. Lee—Paul Jones’s plans 
were disclosed. But the same 
westerly gale which drove the 
Ranger into the Irish Sea forced 
the watching English squadron 
to take refuge in Falmouth, 
so that they saw no more of 
Jones than he saw of them. 


Paul Jones began operations 
by a rather futile raid on 
Whitehaven, near the village 
on the Solway where he was 
born. It was a harbour he 
knew intimately, for here it 
was that he had sailed boats 
as soon as his infant fists could 
grip a rope. He also made 
a descent upon St Mary’s Isle, 
the home of the Earl of Selkirk, 
with the intention of holding 
the Earl as a hostage for the 
better treatment of American 
prisoners in England. But the 
Earl was not at home to him, 
which was most fortunate for 
Jones. Under no usages of 
warfare could the capture of 
the non-combatant Earl have 
been justified, and Jones, had 
the foolish project succeeded, 
would really have merited the 
label of pirate. 

Then on 23rd April came the 
first fight in history between 
the Stars and Stripes of the 
United States and the Flag of 
the United Kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland. For Jones 
in his Ranger, learning that 
the British sloop of war Drake 
was weatherbound by the now 
easterly wind in the Belfast 
Lough, sailed over at once and 
challenged her to battle. It 
was a challenge instantly ac- 
cepted ; the Drake warped out 
slowly against both wind and 
tide, and an hour before sul- 
down was both ready and eager 
to oblige the challenger. 

The action, which was 
lamentably one - sided, ended 
after an hour and a quarter 
in the surrender of the Drake 
to Jones by her sailing master. 
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The captain and first lieutenant 
had been killed; the top- 
masts, sails, and rigging of the 
Drake had been shot to bits ; 
her guns were practically use- 
less; and she could neither 
fight nor run. So complete 
and rapid a defeat of a British 
sloop of war, which Jones 
always declared in his des- 
patches and letters to be slightly 
superior to himself in force, 
needs some explanation — to 
British readers. American his- 
torians have always accepted 
Jones’s view of the Drake’s 
fighting weight, and one can 
scarcely blame them. Their 
new-born sense of nationality 
had been highly flattered, and 
they could point to document- 
ary evidence which seemed to 
substantiate the maritime su- 
periority of their new Conti- 
nental Navy when handled by 
a genius like Jones. But the 
hard facts are simply these: 
that the Ranger in gun-power 
was vastly above the Drake’s 
weight, and that Jones had a 
very easy job in making a 
Shattered wreck of her. 

The two vessels were com- 
parable in size, the Drake a 
little under and the Ranger 
a little over 300 tons. But 
whereas the Ranger, as we have 
already made plain, was over- 
armed by Jones at some risk 
to her seaworthiness, the Drake 
was much under-armed for her 
class in the Royal Navy. Jones, 
i place of his original arma- 
ment of eighteen six-pounder 
guns, had equipped the Ranger 
With fourteen long  nine- 
pounders and four six-pounders. 
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Though still nominally a sloop, 
she had the guns of a light 
frigate. On the other hand, 
the Drake, which ought for 
her class to have carried sixteen 
six-pounder guns, actually went 
into action with twenty four- 
pounders, and those of inferior 
pattern, ‘‘ merchant stuff.’’ The 
Drake had been bought into the 
Service a year before, guns and 
all, and had been hastily com- 
missioned just as she was. 

It is difficult to say after 
all these years how the mis- 
guidance concerning the Drake’s 
force can have arisen. It began 
with Jones, who may, in youth- 
ful exuberance, have piled more 
glory upon his startling exploit 
than it would fairly bear, and 
afterwards found himself com- 
pelled to stick to his story. 
He may, though for an officer 
so highly skilled it seems un- 
likely, have been mistaken in 
his survey of the Drake’s arma- 
ment. All we definitely know 
is that he officially described 
the Drake’s guns as sixteen 
nine-pounders and four four- 
pounders, and that the French 
Admiralty, when she was sold 
as & prize at Brest, accepted 
and repeated Jones’s descrip- 
tion. Even if we had not 
positive evidence of the Drake’s 
true strength, we should be 
able to write down Jones’s 
description of her guns as 
absurd. A sloop, as the Drake 
was, in the British service 
would not have carried guns 
heavier than six-pounders, the 
standard weight of gun for her 
class. That she had in fact 
nothing but four-pounders, and 
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those of poor design and worse 
performance, is proved by the 
evidence given at the court- 
martial on the sailing master 
who surrendered the Drake to 
Jones, and by the acceptance 
of this evidence as correct by 
the British Admiralty. I have 
been myself through the con- 
temporary documents preserved 
in the Admiralty Library, and 
they are completely convincing. 
The guns, in the disrespectful 
idiom of to-day, were a rotten 
lot, justly called ‘‘ merchant 
stuff.’”” When fired they “fell 
down at the muzzle,” and the 
shots were too light at a range 
of 100 yards to penetrate the 
Ranger’s timbers when they 
occasionally managed to hit 
them. In this investigation I 
have followed in the footsteps 
of Professor J. K. Laughton, 
and venture to say ditto to his 
conclusions. 

After the brief and successful 
action against the Drake— 
which Jones was extremely 
anxious to keep afloat that she 
might adorn his triumph—the 
Ranger captured a merchant 
ship, and, adroitly evading hos- 
tile English vessels, entered 
Brest with her prizes on 8th 
May. In less than a month, 
in his own words, “he had 
filed England with dismay,” 
and sent the once pedestrian 
name of Jones resounding 
throughout the world. And 
the smart fellow made the most 
of it. He staged his triumphant 
entry into Brest and his recep- 
tion by the assembled French 
Navy in a fashion which no 
latter-day American merchant 
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of publicity could have bettered, 
During a dazzling forty-eight 
hours he revelled in the time 
of his life; then his troubles 
began. For he, a foreign up- 
start in a French naval harbour, 
had done what the French 
Royal Navy had never found 
it easy to do: he had humbled 
the maritime pride of England 
in a fashion which made French 
attempts to do the same thing 
look rather pitiful. And he 
became an embarrassment to 
the loyal American Commis- 
sioners, such as Dr Franklin 
and John Adams, who had 
neither the money to meet 
Jones’s demands nor the naval 
means to further his ambitions. 
And so it happened that for 
many months the illustrious 
Paul Jones, a8 so many naval 
officers have been before and 
since, found himself stranded 
on the beach. He was directed 
to hand over his Ranger to the 
second in command, though 
not her silken flag, and to stand- 
by for orders. They were 4 
weary time in coming. 
Jones’s first difficulty was 
the old one of revolutionary 
officers and of governments— 
money. He had a ship of 
which the officers and men Ire- 
quired food and pay; he had 
a prize of war which needed 
repairs, but he had no cash. 
Besides, he had prisoners who 
also demanded food. Jones 
arranged for the victualling 
of his crew and prisoners and 
for the refit of the Drake, and 
drew on the American Com- 
missioners for the cost. They 
politely returned his drafts. 
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Jones was furious. Not having 
served aS a regular officer he 
did not understand, as regular 
officers in all services so pain- 
fully have to do, the exaspera- 
tion of ‘‘ Treasury Control.” 
In this instance Jones out- 
maneuvred the ‘Treasury 
(which was probably empty) : 
if he had no money he had a 
valuable merchant ship cap- 
tured as a prize. So he arranged 
with his victualling creditors to 
seize the prize and sell her for 
his debts ; the result was cash 
more than sufficient for his 
immediate occasions. ‘I could 
not waste time,” said Jones, 
“discussing questions of au- 
thority when my crew and 
prisoners were starving.” The 


many victims of bureaucracy 
the world over will envy him 
his boldness and his immunity 


from punishment. The Com- 
missioners, beaten, said noth- 
ing and did nothing. 

But though he had secured 
Supplies, Jones was no nearer 
getting a ship to replace his 
Ranger returned to America. 
The French Admiralty had no 
intention of giving him a French 
ship—they had their own am- 
bitious commanders to take 
care of,—and no American ship 
was at hand, though one had 
been built in Holland. What 
his hosts really desired was to 
use his tremendous fighting 
powers to earn them dividends 
by making Jones a commodore 
of raiding privateers. But 
Jones, who had tasted blood 
and revelled for a few hours 
in the glory of his capture of 
the Drake, saw himself as a 
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destroyer of English warships, 
not as a ravener upon defence- 
less commerce. So a deadlock 
resulted, which would have 
ended in his return to America 
as a disappointed adventurer, 
had not that gracious friend of 
his, Anne, Duchess de Chartres, 
come to his rescue as a fairy 
godmother. This rich and beau- 
tiful lady, mother of Louis 
Philippe, afterwards King of 
the French, shines by contrast 
with the decadent men and 
women of the Royal House 
who totter through history 
during the closing years of 
the dying French monarchy. 
Though three years younger 
than Jones and a French- 
woman, she bore herself to- 
wards him as a tender mother 
towards a brilliant wayward 
son. He was her “ Bayard & 
flot.” Towards Dr Franklin, 
the Chief American Commis- 
sioner, her “‘ Monsieur le Sage,” 
she humbled herself as before 
a wise father. This very good 
and very clever lady applied 
her feminine wiles to the situa- 
tion, and wangled Jones a 
ship out of the feeble French 
King Louis XVI., who was 
later to throw away his crown 
and his head. Acting under 
her instructions, Jones com- 
posed a letter in his best French 
to the King, the Duchess pre- 
sented the document and 
backed it up, and the thing 
was done. The Minister of 
Marine, instructed by Royal 
order to produce a ship, dug 
up a rather aged East India- 
man named the Duras, of forty 
guns, and handed her over to 
02 
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Jones, expecting to hear no 
more of either of them. Paul 
Jones took the Duras, rechrist- 
ened her the Bon Homme 
Richard (a pen-name of Dr 
Franklin), and made her im- 
mortal. It did not matter 
much what sort of ship was 
given to Paul Jones. After 
he had equipped her and fought 
her, she inevitably became im- 
mortal. As a sailor he was in 
a class by himself. It seems 
rather a pity that after having 
bred such a man in a corner of 
Scotland, we could not contrive 
to keep him. 

Paul Jones’s Duchess did not 
stop at the ship. She gave 
him money, too, that he might 
not lack means to equip his 
ship, and then when he hesi- 
tated about the acceptance of 
her bounty, reminded him that 
he was engaged “to lay an 
English frigate at her feet.” 
Could Anne, Duchess of Char- 
tres and later of Orleans, have 
been Queen of France in her 
own right, there might have 
been no French Revolution. 
During the Terror she was the 
one and only person of the 
blood Royal who was safe in 
France. Her husband was guil- 
lotined ; her sons were exiled ; 
she alone was unmolested. She 
might have held by love the 
inheritance which her men- 
folk lost by vice and folly. 
Jones, who loved her as honestly 
and sincerely as he was capable 
of loving any one but himself, 
failed wholly to understand 
her. Years afterwards he 
hinted to her son, Louis 


Philippe, that the money, given 
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to him so generously, might 
fittingly be returned. He was 
told that if he perpetrated a 
gaucherie so maladroit, the 
Duchess would banish him from 
her presence for ever. 

Paul seized the Bon Homme 
Richard as he had the Ranger, 
and began at once to improve 
upon her. If, as he had fully 
resolved, he was to pit her 
against an English frigate, he 
must have weight of metal. 
His own adroitness in man- 
@uvre might compensate for 
lack of speed, but nothing 
could compensate in a battle 
of guns for deficiency in hitting 
power. In his search for heavy 
metal he managed to lay 
his hands on eight eighteen- 
pounder guns, for six of which 
he cut gun-ports, rejecting the 
other two as unfit for service. 
The six also were unfit, as he 
was to discover too late when 
committed to deadly action 
with them. With these six 
eighteen-pounders on a lower 
gun deck built for the purpose, 
twenty -eight long  twelve- 
pounders on the main gun deck, 
and eight long nines on the 
quarter-deck, Paul made of his 
humble East Indiaman a forty- 
two gun ship, equal in metal, 
as he reckoned, to a thirty-six 
gun English frigate. He tackled 
masts and sails and rigging a8 
he had the guns, for above all 
things he valued quick Ie 
sponsiveness in mancuvre and 
ability in a struggle for posi 
tion to get to windward of al 
adversary. It was this handi- 
ness which he gave to the Bon 
Homme Richard, and which 
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the original Duras had lacked, 
that was destined to be his 
salvation after the eighteen- 
pounders had failed him in his 
need. These details, and many 
others, contained in a descrip- 
tion which Jones wrote of his 
ship, show that much of his 
dazzling success in action was 
due to the thoroughness with 
which he understood his job, 
and the care with which he 
provided for that most decisive 
factor in all actions, the un- 
expected. Part, certainly, of 
his success was due to this 
cautious prevision, but the 
greater part must be assigned 
to his limitless influence over 
the men under his command. 
He knew them, every man, 
American or French or British 
(for he had British sailors 
with him, late prisoners of war). 
He moved freely among his 
men at all times, studying 
their ways and their habits, 
spinning yarns with them, and 
yet all the while preserving 
the strictest of discipline. He 
maintained his supremacy by 
personality and not by punish- 
ment. He hated above all 
things the cat. If he saw in a 
ship of his one of those horrid 
instruments of torture—upon 
which naval discipline was based 
in the French and English ser- 
vices—he threw it overboard. 
If, said he to his men, one of 
them were better dead, he 
would kill that man _ himself 
pretty damn quick rather than 
hand him over to the boat- 
Swain’s mates to be lashed to 
death. In action he was every- 
where at once, the soul of every 
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man, who, inspired by Jones’s 
unsparing gallantry, became 
himself for a while a Paul 
Jones. And a whole shipload 
of temporary Paul Joneses, 
fighting mad, though their guns 
might burst and their weight of 
armament be outclassed, were 
not to be beaten until they were 
all dead. 

Jones could more easily dig 
up old eighteen-pounders for 
his lower gun deck and fit 
new spars and rigging to his 
old East Indiaman than he 
could rake up a crew with 
which to fight her. Though 
the Bon Homme Richard flew 
his own Stars and Stripes, cut 
from the silk gowns of the girls 
of New Hampshire, he had on 
board at the beginning no more 
than fifty Americans, including 
officers. A little later an ex- 
change of prisoners gave him 
a hundred more, so that when’ 
he fought his great fight with 
the English frigate Serapis, 150 
out of his complement of 375 
owned allegiance to his adopted 
country. Some hundred others 
in his crew were the scourings 
of French ports of many races, 
British prisoners of war among 
them. The remainder, armed 
a8 marines, consisted of French 
soldiers, 120 of them, whom he 
enlisted for landing operations 
and as a guard to keep his 
motley crew in order. In his 
irregular position as an Ameri- 
can officer, flying the broad 
pennant as commodore of a 
squadron based on French ports 
and supplies, he was compelled 
to take the leavings of regular 
French ships. Many of his 
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Americans, lately released pris- 
oners, were diseased and crip- 
pled by suffering. But it was 
with the crew as with the 
ship. He was, in the words 
of one of his own Officers, a 
“captain of captains.” Give 
him a crew, aly sort of crew, 
and a ship, any sort of ship, 
and he would remould them 
to his will. In less than three 
months Jones had welded this 
scratch collection of his into 
a fighting instrument, which 
might be destroyed but could 
not be defeated. 

We need not follow the 
movements of his little squad- 
ron of four ships, led by the 
Bon Homme Richard, during 
its raiding cruise of August 
and September 1779. Though 
nominally Commodore, Paul 
Jones’s authority over his 
brother captains was strictly 
limited. They were his col- 
leagues rather than his sub- 
ordinates ; he was first among 
equals ; and since one of them 
was @ crazy Frenchman and 
cashiered ex-lieutenant, who 
had deluded the American Con- 
gress into giving him a ship, 
all the conditions were present 
for ghastly disaster. This man, 
who commanded the second 
best ship, the Alliance, did his 
best to wreck the cruise, and 
would have succeeded had his 
ability kept pace with his 
freakish madness. 

We may cut out the cruise 
and come to 23rd September, 
when Jones in his Richard, 
with a light frigate, the Pallas, 
was waiting off Flamborough 
Head to intercept a convoy of 
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Baltic timber ships then lying 
in Bridlington Bay, and about 
to proceed south. The English 
convoying warships were 4 
heavy frigate and a large sloop. 
Jones proposed to take the 
frigate as his own meat, to 
leave the sloop to the Pallas, 
and to round up the Baltic 
ships with the Alliance, which 
was away to the north of him. 
He had already despatched 
his small brig the Vengeance 
to bring the Alliance down. 
It was a prettily designed trap, 
and might well have resulted 
in an immense capture of timber 
—in those days a vital muni- 
tion of war—had the mad 
Frenchman in the Alliance at- 
tempted to carry out the réle 
assigned to him. What he 
did do came near destroying 
Jones. 

Out came the Baltic ships 
cleverly convoyed, all move- 
ments being very slow owing 
to the lightness of the wind. 
The English warships stood 
out to sea between the convoy 
and Jones, thus forcing him to 
sheer off or fight. The wind, 
what there was of it, was 
blowing off the land, and Jones 
could not weather his opponents 
unless he could get between 
them and the land. The whole 
day was occupied with those 
short tacks and dainty postur- 
ings, as of partners in a sea 
dance, which played a highly 
complicated though dominat- 
ing part in old sailing-ship tac- 
tics. At this subtle game 20 
sailor afloat could beat Jones, 
who had remodelled his Richard 
precisely in order to give him 
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supremacy at it. His atten- 
tion was concentrated upon 
the frigate, for the sloop had 
been assigned to the care of 
Cottineau in the Pallas. 

It was not until sundown, 
with twilight approaching and 
a full moon beginning to rise, 
that Jones at last succeeded in 
weathering the frigate and 
squeezing in between her and 
the land. She was the Serapis, 
Captain Richard Pearson, a 
new forty-four gun frigate of 
about the Richard’s tonnage, 
though much more powerful 
in armament. In addition to 
the thirty nine-pounders on her 
upper and quarter-decks, she 
calried twenty long eighteen- 
pounders in her lower tier as 
against Jones’s six. But for 
this crushing disparity in 
eighteen-pounders, Jones would 
have had the advantage, for his 
twenty-eight twelve-pounders 
were more than adequate to 
deal with Pearson’s nine- 
pounders. As it was, the 
superiority in weight of metal, 
and it was to prove greater in 
fact than on paper, lay with 
the Serapis. 

As the two ships neared one 
another and piped to quarters, 
neither captain positively knew 
of the identity of the other. 
But Pearson, gazing at the 
Richard through his night- 
glasses, strongly suspected 
whose flag it was that fluttered 
at the Richard’s peak. “It is 
probably Paul Jones,’’ observed 
he. “If so, there is work 
ahead.” Precisely at 7.15 P.M., 
when the ships were 200 yards 
apart, the Serapis hailed. Jones 
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replied with his whole broad- 
side. There was work ahead. 

There have been famous 
single ship actions in naval 
history in which the weaker 
ship has by fighting vigour 
and deft handling triumphed 
over the stronger, yet none 
like this one. The story of 
this action, with some varia- 
tions in details, is that of Mr 
Kipling’s good ship Clampher- 
down. Paul Jones, over- 
whelmed and shattered by the 
heavy guns of the Serapis, 
thrust the Richard aboard of 
her, and forced the fight to an 
issue with small arms and 
hand grenades. But it was a 
very near run thing. ‘The 
court-martial which returned 
Pearson’s sword to him recog- 
nised that Paul Jones was a 
sailor and fighter to whom 
any captain and any ship might 
surrender without stain. 

The action began with dis- 
aster to Paul Jones. Two of 
his furbished-up  eighteen- 
pounders burst, making a sticky 
mess of their gun crews, and 
blowing up the main deck 
above them. After this he 
dared not fire any of the 
others, and was reduced to 
meeting Pearson’s eighteen- 
pounders with his own twelve- 
pounders. A close broadside 
fight with such disparity of 
metal between the ships could 
not last long. The Richard 
was shot through and through 
while both captains manceuvred 
in the light wind—Jones to 
evade the hurricane of heavy 
shot, Pearson to end the busi- 
ness by raking the Richard 
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fore and aft. All the while a 
contest of small arms was 
raging, and at this Jones had 
@ distinct advantage. His old 
Indiaman had a high strong 
poop. He crammed this poop 
and his tops with French 
marines, who greatly out- 
numbered the English marines 
whom Pearson could set against 
them. 

It was plain to Paul Jones 
that a fight so waged, if it 
long continued, could end only 
in the surrender or destruction 
of his own ship. He had no 
thought of surrender, but the 
peril lest the Richard should 
be sunk was urgent. His one 
frail chance of a happy issue 
was to close with the Serapis, 
and get busy on her decks with 
his marines. ‘“‘ Dick,” said he 
to one of his officers, named 
6c“ his 


Dale, at eight o’clock, 
metal is too heavy for us at this 


business. He is hammering us 
all to pieces. We must close 
with him; we must get hold 
of him.” How like this is to 
Mr Kipling’s Clamperdown— 


‘** Captain,’ they cry, ‘the fight is 
done, 

They bid you send your sword.’ 

And he answered, ‘Grapple her stern 
and bow, 

They have asked for the steel. 
shall have it now. 

Out cutlasses and board.’” 


They 


But it was not easy even 
for so adroit a seaman as Paul 
Jones to grapple the well- 
handled Serapis to his iron 
bosom. We need not examine 
all the maneuvring which fol- 
lowed upon Jones’s decision 
to close. As plotted out after- 
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wards by himself, it was very 
deft and delicate on both sides, 
All the while the Serapis was 
smashing round shot through 
the Richard, who had herself 
fallen silent. At the critical 
moment Jones had contrived 
to bring his ship dead to wind- 
ward of the Serapis, and less 
than a hundred feet from her. 
In this position the Richard's 
sails took the wind off those 
of the Serapis, and for a moment 
Pearson lay helplessly blank- 
eted. It was this instant of 
intense critical agony that was 
selected by the lunatic French- 
man, Landais of the Alliance, 
suddenly to turn up, and to 
send a broadside through the 
sternworks of—the Richard! 
Then he vanished into the 
growing darkness. But Paul 
Jones, undismayed, held on. 
Pearson threw his sails aback, 
and tried to wriggle clear, 
but the towering bulk of the 
Richard overmastered him. The 
bows of the two vessels clashed 
together, and instantly Jones 
grappled. He made the ships 
hard fast with his own hand, 
and dashed away to fill with 
his Own unconquerable spirit 
the French marines, upon whom 
the issue now depended. That 
is, if the Richard could be kept 
afloat long enough for victory. 
She was already sinking. 

The French marines, cheered 
on in their own tongue by 
Jones in the midst of them, 
“uttering,’”’ as one officer of 
his wrote, ‘such imprecations 
upon the enemy as I never 
heard before or since in French 
or any other language,” the 
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French marines soon cleared 
with their volleys the upper 
deck of the Serapis, and shot 
to pieces any parties of the 
English who tried to cut the 
vessels loose. But they could 
not master the crews of the 
big guns, who were sheltered 
by the deck, and still smashed 
their shot through the Richard. 

It was now ten o’clock, and 
the desperate fight had con- 
tinued for nearly three hours. 
Jones’s own flag, his Stars and 
Stripes, was shot from the 
ensign gaff, and trailed in the 
water, Pearson hopefully in- 
quired if the enemy had struck. 
“Struck ! ’’ roared Jones ; “‘ we 
are just beginning to fight.” 
The end came partly by mis- 
chance. Jones, exasperated 
that he could not reach with 
his small arms those gun crews 
below the main deck who were 
still shattering his Richard, 
threw a party into the Serapis 
with a couple of buckets of 
hand grenades. <A _ grenade 
lighted and flung down the 
main hatch exploded the row 
of powder barrels prepared for 
Pearson’s eighteen - pounders, 
and silenced the whole of his 
lower tier guns. ‘Then that 
mountebank of a Landais in 
the Alliance appeared once 
more out of the gloom, raked 
both ships impartially, and 
vanished once more. 

Finally, the Serapis was cap- 
tured in traditional fashion by 
boarding, and Pearson sur- 
tendered her to Jones, who, 
upon the instant, changed from 
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the powder-blackened blood- 
stained cursing buccaneer into 
the polished naval officer. He 
ordered Pearson to be escorted 
to his own cabin in the Serapis, 
where presently he himself was 
obliged to follow. For the 
Richard was going fast. She 
had seven feet of water in the 
hold, and though the pumps 
were double-manned by pris- 
oners, she could not be kept 
afloat. She was also on fire, as 
she had been all through the 
latter part of the action. All 
living men were removed from 
her, the sixty dead being left, 
and she went down in forty 
fathoms of water. Paul Jones’s 
personal flag, the Stars and 
Stripes which he had described 
as born with him from the same 
womb of destiny, was permitted 
by him to go with her. ‘ You 
did exactly right,” said one of 
the New Hampshire ladies who 
had contributed her skirt to the 
making of it. ‘That flag is 
just where we all wish it to 
be—flying at the bottom of the 
sea over the only ship that 
ever sunk in victory.” 

And Jones in his captured 
Serapis ? Hear Mr Kipling— 
‘*Tt was the crew of the Clampherdown 
Stood out to sweep the sea, 

On a cruiser won from an ancient foe, 


As it was in the days of long ago, 
And as it still shall be.” 


England is no longer the 
ancient foe of America, and, 
after all, Paul Jones was a 


Scot. So we may forgive him 
for being such a very bonny 
fechter. 





COMIC CHARACTERS IN REAL LIFE. 


BY J. B. PRIESTLEY. 


A FRIEND of mine is com- 
pelled, by the nature of his 
business, to spend a great deal 
of time in the company of 
bores, to whose unceasing 
dribble of talk and long point- 
less stories he has to listen 
with every appearance of in- 
terest and amusement. Very 
naturally he soon found this 
an intolerable strain. What 


was to be done? He had to 
meet these people, he had to 
be polite to them. Like the 
wise man he is, he quickly saw 
that the only thing to do was 
to change his attitude towards 


his unconscious persecutors. 
Instead of suffering bores as 
well as he could, striving to 
keep that glazed look away 
from his face, he now began 
to collect them. He became 
a connoisseur of long pointless 
stories, so that the longer they 
were, the more pointless they 
were, the greater their im- 
becility, the more pleased he 
was. He developed a system 
of marking, I believe, and soon 
began to go out of his way to 
net a particularly crushing bore 
or a story that rumour asserted 
was magnificently tedious. One 
saw him at the side of some 
notoriously boring fellow, listen- 
ing, radiant with pleasure, to 
the conclusion of some story 
that must have lasted three- 
quarters of an hour if it had 
lasted a minute. Both parties 


would be pleased. The bore 
would think he had found an 
appreciative listener at last, 
and my friend would be de- 
lighted at the thought of adding 
such a splendid specimen to 
his collection. It was not long 
before he began to serve up 
these characters and stories to 
us, retelling the best of the 
long pointless anecdotes, so that 
we rocked with laughter. In 
all probability we had heard 
the same stories from the bores 
who first told them, and had 
groaned inwardly all the time, 
cutting short the recital on the 
slightest excuse. But now, as 
I say, we would rock with 
laughter over the stories. 

This friend of mine had, in 
pure self-defence, become al 
artist. He had begun to look 
at life as a work of art. He 
had turned his bores into comic 
characters. Once they were 
passed through his brain, they 
then became infinitely divert- 
ing creatures, and their talk, 
which we avoided at first-hand 
like the plague, seemed the 
most glorious fun when he 
reported it to us. The rough 
material for the comic chat- 
acter is present in life, but that 
is all. Life does not create the 
character for us. ‘The chal- 
acter is the joint product of 
certain material and a certail 
point of view. The comic, like 
the tragic, is the result of 4 
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point of view, which fastens 
upon the purely comic elements 
in life. Even the drollest per- 
son in real life is a tragic figure, 
if we choose to look at life 
from the angle of tragedy, for 
he is aman, born of his mother’s 
pain, condemned at last to die, 
bewildered by strange dreams, 
eaten up by secret sorrows. If 
we regard him as a spiritual 
being, as he is, then he instantly 
becomes a tragic figure. Mr 
Micawber is transformed into 
Hamlet. Change the point of 
view, only veering round a few 
degrees, and everything be- 
comes more or less comic ; 
Hamlet provides material for 
a farce, and Antony and Cleo- 
patra are a colossal joke. There 
is one great writer who did 
exactly what my friend has 
done, though far more subtly, 
of course, and that is Jane 
Austen, who lived what most 
of us would consider a very 
dull life among very dull people, 
but who looked at that life 
and those people from the angle 
of comedy, eagerly collected the 
bores, and then very delicately 
selected the best material and 
gave it the best setting, and 
so transformed the most ap- 
palling bores into enchanting 
personages. If we had to meet 
her Mr Collins or Miss Bates 
in real life, we should be 
crushed and stunned and wildly 
resentful, but meeting them 
in Jane Austen’s pages they 
are a delight. 

There are, of course, certain 
plain differences between char- 
acters in literature and real 
people. The characters in 
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literature aré there at our 
convenience. If we are not 
in the mood for them, they 
stay away, reposing on our 
book-shelves until we do want 
them, when they will imme- 
diately spring up and be at 
their funniest for us. Enthusi- 
astic readers are fond of saying 
how they would like to meet 
their favourite comic characters, 
but the result might not be 
so satisfactory as they imagine. 
If Mr Collins dropped in at all 
manner of inconvenient times 
to talk for hours about Lady 
Catherine de Bourgh, their en- 
thusiasm would soon wane. 
After Mr Micawber had changed 
a good deal of their money for 
absolutely valueless notes of 
hand, they might be glad to 
get him back into the pages 
of a book again. If Falstaff 
took their sons out night after 
night and encouraged them to 
swill and swindle, their appre- 
ciation of his wit might suffer 
a little after a time. Nearly 
all the great comic characters 
are long-winded bores and 
scandal- mongers or sots or 
Spongers or swindlers, but while 
they are safely between the 
covers of a book, it does not 
matter. They do not take up 
all our time, or borrow our 
money, or get drunk in our 
houses. We have all the fun, 
without paying for it. Indeed, 
actually we have more fun 
than such characters could ever 
give us in real life, because 
they are being presented 
through the mind of genius. 
I believe that all the great 
comic figures were based on 
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real people. Thus, Dickens 
created Mr Micawber out of 
his memories of his own father, 
and some passages, notably 
the scene of the petition in 
the Marshalsea Prison, are accu- 
rate reports of what actually 
happened. But while all the 
great Dickens figures had origi- 
nals in real life, other people 
did not see in them Micawbers 
and Pecksniffs and Swivellers. 
Only the rough material was 
there; the mind of Dickens 
did the rest. He gave them 
all his genius with which to 
express themselves, , so that 
though the kind of thing they 
say is the kind of thing their 
originals would have said in 
real life, there is a difference in 
degree, the speeches being 


heightened. We are given, as 
it were, the essence of them. 


The world of Dickens is 
largely the world as he saw it 
during his childhood and youth, 
a world of tremendous con- 
trasts, of melodrama, of terror 
and pathos, the grotesque and 
the humorous. And I often 
think that most of his comic 
figures are men and women 
seen through the eyes of a 
child, though a child of genius. 
Most of us are able in our early 
days to achieve the comic point 
of view, to see life with a cer- 
tain detachment, a detachment, 
strange as it may seem, that 
most of us, unless we are 
geniuses, find impossible after 
we have left our youth behind. 
Thus it is possible for a child 
to. regard rather droll persons 
of its acquaintance not as 
fellow human creatures so much 
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as grotesque toys. Afterwards 
we know more about such 
people, we peep behind the 
mask, as it were, and recognise 
their kinship with ourselves, 
but during childhood and youth 
we are content to observe their 
antics with a certain not un- 
pleasant heartlessness necessary 
to the comic point of view. 
A great many of Dickens’ comic 
figures are just such grotesque 
toys. They have vitality be- 
cause they have sprung from 
the imagination (plus_ the 
memory) of a child, but they 
also have an air of unreality, 
suggest that they belong to 
some world but not to this one, 
precisely for the same reason, 
because a child has seen them. 
Time after time I have noticed, 
in reading a very full auto- 
biography or volume of memoirs, 
that in the early chapters, in 
which the writer has turned to 
his childhood or early youth, 
figures emerge who are clearly 
seen as comic characters, and 
only need a few touches to be 
raised to the height of some 
of the best comic figures of 
drama and fiction. Bu’ we 
rarely encounter any such 
figures in the later chapters, 
describing the writer’s adult 
life. The people may be droll 
enough in themselves, but they 
are seen in a different way, 
they are not made up of drollery 
and nothing else. Turn to any 
lengthy autobiography, such as 
the memoirs of Herzen, the 
Russian revolutionary (whose 
early chapters present us with 
some really fantastic figures 
who might have stepped 
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straight out of Dickens), and 
if the writer has any sense of 
humour at all, you will find 
that his really comic characters 
arrive early on the scene. 

But we can test the theory 
by examining our own memo- 
ries. If we ask ourselves who 
are the people we have known 
of sufficient drollery, who have 
the necessary stature as figures 
of fun, to be compared even 
for a moment with the great 
comic characters of literature, 
we shall find that most of 
them emerge from our earlier 
memories. An old friend of 
the family, who would poke us 
in the ribs years and years 
ago; a mournfully-whiskered 
grocer or a lisping supple tailor ; 
an expansive cook or char- 
woman; a schoolmaster with 


a host of unconsciously droll 


mannerisms —these are the 
figures that emerge and seem 
to us, even now (because we 
are still under the spell of the 
imagination we had as children, 
when we knew them), to be as 
rich and strange as some of 
the comic characters of litera- 
ture. Who does not remember 
the regular visitor who was, 
at least to the younger members 
of the family, a stupendous 
joke, whose queer gestures and 
talk, the way he (or she) sat 
on the edge of a chair or 
handled a cup of tea or talked 
of this and that, would be 
parodied so often that his actual 
presence would be almost dan- 
serous, a source of delicious 
terror for fear one suddenly 
burst out laughing. The 
younger members of the family 
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would take it in turns to vanish 
behind the door to explode. 
After a time, one’s parents, 
while pretending to disapprove 
of such frivolity, would catch 
the infection, and soon the 
visitor would be a family joke, 
living on in its memory as a 
kind of comic character. More 
than one famous figure in 
literature has probably owed 
its origin to a comic visitor, 
the butt of the family in con- 
clave. You have, I think, to 
be self-conscious about the 
matter, you have to know what 
is coming, to create a comic 
figure in this way out of a real 
person. Expectation that is 
satisfied is part of the secret 
of the success of such persons. 
You are ushered into the pres- 
ence of the droll person, you 
know very well what will hap- 
pen, you have already seen or 
heard it in imagination, and 
when it actually does happen, 
you are triumphant. But the 
really successful comic char- 
acter does more than this, for 
he not only does not disappoint 
your expectations, he actually 
goes one better. You know 
the kind of thing he will do or 
say, but you cannot do it or 
say it for him (unless you are 
yourself a comic genius), be- 
cause he is always, as it were, 
ahead of you in his folly. He 
is more himself every time you 
meet him. All the great comic 
figures of literature are like 
that, for though you know 
roughly the kind of thing Fal- 
staff or Micawber will say, you 
are always surprised when they 
actually do speak, for they go 
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one better, and mount upwards 
and upwards in absurdity. 

But even when we have left 
childhood and early youth be- 
hind, we do come across per- 
sons who have something of 
the stature of comic characters. 
Here again, we proceed to 
create them. An acquaintance 
of mine at this present moment 
is being turned into a comic 
character by all his friends. 
I will not describe his various 
droll idiosyneracies (this page 
might meet his eye), but it is 
sufficient to say that they are 
really droll. Some one sud- 
denly noticed—I remember it 
happened quite suddenly—that 
he was a distinct character, 
quoted some of his remarks 
with glee to other common 
friends, who suddenly saw them- 
selves that he was quite a 
character, and then the game 
began. Somehow, after that, 
he developed rapidly, becoming 
more and more his comic self 
every time one met him, until 
now he has blossomed into a 
character ripe for any great 
comic novel. There is, you 
will understand, nothing un- 
friendly in all this, not even 
the smallest speck of satire. 
The really great comic figure 
is always regarded with affec- 
tion. Indeed, people who know 
one another intimately, hap- 
pily married people and old 
friends, if they have a sense 
of humour, contrive to turn 
one another into a kind of 
comic character. The man who 
can talk of his father, at least 
to an intimate, as he would 
talk of my Uncle Toby or old 


Mr Weller, has had a happy 
home life. The wife who occa- 
sionally sees her husband as a 
kind of Mr Pickwick is certain 
to be a happily married woman. 
There is a child buried away in 
all comic characters, and affec- 
tion spies that child in every 
lovable adult, and out of it 
creates the laughable person- 
ality. We have now arrived 
near home, but it is possible 
to come even nearer, for the 
creating of comic characters, 
like charity, begins at home; 
but unlike charity, it should 
begin with ourselves. The wise 
man is he who knows himself 
for a fool, who is, in short, a 
comic character to himself. Ex- 
actly how it is possible to split 
oneself up into two persons, 
a self that cuts capers on the 
stage of life and a self that leans 
back in the stalls and laughs 
at those capers, I have never 
been able to understand, but 
such a thing is possible and, 
indeed, admirable. That is 
what makes Falstaff so great, 
his amazing self-knowledge, ior 
while we make haste to laugh 
at him, he is always forestalling 
us, and laughs at himself first. 
In this respect, at least, there 
are worse examples for us to 
follow than that of Falstail, 
for whereas we seem to be 
born with the idea that we are 
creatures of tragedy and are 
ripe for tears, so that we need 
no telling, it will do us no harm 
and much good to recognise 
that we are also inevitably 
creatures of comedy too, and 
can provide ourselves, if 20 
others, with food for laughter. 













LOOKING back, it appears to 
me to be little short of amazing 
why it should have taken us 
nearly three years to discover 
that in our cook-boy Jim we 
had a truly unique character. 

Jim was a Chesena boy, and 
hailed from the district sur- 
rounding the Sena Sugar 
Estates on the Zambesi River. 
He first swam into our ken 
when we were shooting along 
the Zanque River. Our camp 
was pitched near the bush 
trail, and one evening, as we 
were sitting outside our tent, 
@ most gorgeous apparition 
appeared in the offing. It 
was @ boy, but a boy wearing 
such a quantity of clothing 
as to make of him a being 
quite apart. He wore a pair 
of long white trousers, and 
over these again a pair of 
khaki shorts. Of shirts he 
had three, worn one over the 
other, and as each was of a 
different colour and _ length, 
they were all on view at the 
Same time. He had a white 
coat visible at the front, but a 
tweed shooting coat was worn 
over the top of it. A High- 
lander’s tam-o’-shanter—a relic 
of the war,—with a magnificent 
bunch of marabout feathers 
Stuck in the side of it, served 
him for headgear, while a pair 
of ancient ammunition boots 
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completed the picture. So 
much we realised at a glance 
—the socks we were to see 
later ! 

Removing his boots at the 
edge of our clearing, he doffed 
his bonnet, and approaching 
the place where we sat— 

** What will the Bwanas want 
for dinner ? ” he asked in fear- 
ful English. “I am the new 
cook !” 

R. and I were so taken aback 
that for a moment speech 
failed us. KR. looked at me 
and I looked at him, and 
then we laughed. As a matter 
of fact, we did want a new 
cook, and, to cut a long story 
short, we took the boy on: 
R.’s observation, ‘‘ We’ve either 
got a perfect jewel or a d—n 
fool,” summing up our ideas 
upon the subject. 

He turned out to be quite 
a good cook, and when a 
week or two later we decided 
to trek right through to 
Nairobi—a journey of some 
two thousand miles—he at once 
decided to come through with 
us. It was then that we really 
found him useful, for in @ 
few days we were beyond 
our linguistic boundary, and 
floundering in a sea of un- 
known dialects. Through these 
shoals we were safely piloted 
by our new cook, and it 
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seemed to us that he knew 
every dialect of the country. 
Naturally he, from being our 
sole means of communication 
with the outside world, ac- 
quired a unique position in 
our party, and it was in- 
evitable that he should be 
more of the confidential assis- 
tant and less of the cook-boy 
as time went on. 

Some 800 miles north of the 
Zanque River we found the 
Rovuma River, and for several 
reasons —though mainly be- 
cause we liked the look of it 
—we decided to make an ex- 
tended stay there. It is true 
that about this time we did 
begin to realise that a lot of 
chicanery was being practised 
behind our backs. We had an 
idea that Jim was not trans- 
lating our orders correctly to 


the boys, and that, when acting 
as our interpreter in cases of 
trouble amongst our own people, 
he was distorting our judg- 


ments. Anyone who has had 
the misfortune to be in a 
strange country and unable 
to speak the language will at 
once appreciate the enormous 
difficulties of the situation. We 
took the easiest line, and let 
the matter slide for the time 
being, though we applied our- 
selves assiduously to learning 
the Swahili tongue. 

Long before this we had dis- 
covered that Jim was a Chris- 
tian. I never discovered ex- 
actly to which Mission he owed 
his training, but if a chronic 
addiction to the tonic sol-fa 
stands for anything, he must 
certainly have been a shining 
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light in his form! To hear 
him, propped by the cook- 
house door, rendering the really 
beautiful hymns of the Church 
to the jargon of ‘‘ Doh-me-soh- 
me,”’ all in a very high falsetto 
voice, was an education in 
itself. 

I remember receiving a letter 
written in English from a 
Mission boy in Rhodesia, who 
was applying for a job as a 
personal boy. He gave as his 
qualifications for the vacancy 
that he had always been told 
by his master at school “to 
go quick with all letters and 
not play on road,’ and that 
he had passed Standard IV. 
in tonic sol-fa. The latter ac- 
complishment lost him the job ! 
But I digress. 

About his people Jim was 
always reticent. Some days 
he told us one thing, and 
some days another. To the 
other boys this was very sus- 
picious, though, of course, it 
conveyed nothing to us at 
that time. I afterwards learned 
that a very ugly word was 
used in referring to him—but 
always behind his back. 

To us, then, came Jim one 
morning with the request to 
be married. It appeared that 
the daughter of a near-by 
Sultan had captured his wan- 
dering fancy, and he wanted 
to be married at once. K., 
who had B.C. leanings, refused 
to have anything to do with 
the matter, and I was per- 
fectly indifferent. I did, how- 
ever, ask him if he had the 
Sultan’s permission, and he 
said “Yes!” We sent for 
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the Sultan to make quite sure, 
and that worthy, being inter- 
preted by Jim, said that his 
daughter was really married 
already, but that as her hus- 
band had gone away over two 
years ago and had not paid 
for her, he, the Sultan, had 
dissolved the marriage, and 
Jim could now have her. He 
assured me that this was all 
in order according to native 
ideas, and so the marriage 
took place. Jim came up 
with his prayer- book and 
wanted me to marry them 
“Christo,” as he put it, but I 
jibbed at that! We did, how- 
ever, provide a wildebeeste for 
the marriage feast, and paid 
for the native beer without 
which no marriage ceremony, 
and its attendant dance, can 
be considered complete. The 
dance lasted for three days 
and three nights, and had we 
not had a second cook—in 
the shape of an extraordinary 
boy named (by us) Tom—we 
should have fared badly, for 
Jim, I regret to say, spent the 
three days in a most perfect 
“blind,” in which state he 
was only equalled by his new 
wife and the Sultan ! 

It was a tragedy when he 
came rushing into our house 
one evening, a week later, to 
Say that Alleni, his wife, was 
missing. We soothed him down 
a8 well as we could, and gave 
him leave to go and interview 
the Sultan immediately. Off 
he went, and before half an 
hour had passed we were 
startled by the sound of a 
shot coming from the village. 
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R. ran to look at the rifle- 
rack, and found an old 8™/m 
rifle missing. Together we 
dashed up the trail to the 
village, and arriving there, found 
Master Jim standing outside 
the Sultan’s house terrorising 
a group of natives with our 
rifle. He was shouting and 
gesticulating and crying as 
though he were mad—and mad 
he actually was, for we had 
quite a job to get the rifle 
away from him. R. thrashed 
him soundly and ordered him 
back to the camp, and as soon 
as we got back we interviewed 
him again. 

He was obviously half mad 
with rage, though he apolo- 
gised profusely for taking the 
rifle. He told us that the 
former husband had turned up 
that afternoon, and had stolen 
Alleni and taken her to his 
house, four days’ journey to 
the south. He asked for eight 
days’ leave to go and fetch 
her back, and, feeling sorry 
for him, we at length agreed. 
We admired his pluck as, taking 
only his big spear, he set off 
into the darkness; for the 
village he mentioned we knew 
to be absolutely isolated, and 
to reach it he would have to 
sleep four nights in the bush 
alone. 

Nine days passed without 
any news, and on the morning 
of the tenth he staggered into 
camp. He was _ absolutely 
mazed from exhaustion and 
hunger, and beyond the fact 
that he had not got the girl 
back, it was impossible to 
glean any information what- 
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soever. He managed to drink 
some soup we had made for 
him and then went to his hut, 
and for thirty-six hours we 
saw nothing more of him. At 
the end of that time he emerged, 
and after an enormous meal, 
came across to tell his story. 
It appeared that he had 
made the village in record 
time, but only to find that 
the man he wanted had not 
been at home for over a month. 
It was obvious, therefore, that 
he had not taken Alleni back 
to his own village. Jim was 
now at a standstill, but the 
next morning the headman had 
clinched the matter by driving 
Jim from the village. He had 


no food, and the villagers 
would give him none, so he 
was compelled to take the back 
trail again, and trust to luck 


to find food in the bush. He 
had lived on wild honey and 
“masuku ’’—a species of wild 
plum; and if the camp had 
been another day’s journey 
farther away I very much 
doubt if he would have made 
it at all. 

It was after this episode 
that we first noticed a differ- 
ence between Jim and the 
ordinary barn-door native. 
There was no doubt that Jim 
really did grieve over Alleni. 
Hardly a day passed without 
his begging us to go down 
personally to the other village 
and get her back for him. 
As a matter of fact, I did 
interview the Sultan, and I 
made him pay back to Jim 
the money he had received 
for his daughter, and also 
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the personal presents he had 
received from Jim on the occa- 
sion of the marriage.  Al- 
though a lot of the talk was 
over our heads, owing to our 
still feeble knowledge of the 
language, we both agreed that 
the Sultan knew more of the 
abduction than he would admit, 
and we came to the conclusion 
that the original husband had 
turned up again, and by paying 
money over to the Sultan had 
obtained his permission to steal 
the girl. KR. also held that 
the girl had gone willingly, 
since we had heard no dis- 
turbance; and, taking every- 
thing into consideration, we 
agreed that it was too in- 
volved a case for us to move 
in with any advantage. 

By this time, amongst other 
things, we had acquired a con- 
siderable local reputation as 
“‘doctors.”” The most obsti- 
nate cases of ophthalmia had 
yielded to our simple treat- 
ment of boracic acid douches, 
and the blind were, literally, 
seeing! With a disease known 
as ‘‘ Yaws ” (a kind of Frontier 
sore) we had great success in 
our “ carbolic treatment,” and 
almost daily we had a hefty 
parade of the blind and the 
lame. In course of time our 
reputation ceased to be a merely 
local one, and before we realised 
it, we were getting patients 
from over a week’s journey 
away. The sick parade grew 
beyond our capacity to handle, 
and Jim was called into the 
profession as dresser-in-chief. 

It was at this time that he 
began to use, for his second 
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name, the word Mganga, mean- 


ing “‘medicine-man.” It was 
really our own fault, because, 
in our ignorance of native 
credulity, we used facetiously 
to refer to Jim—in the patient’s 
hearing—as ‘‘ Jim Mganga.”’ To 
us it was merely a joke; what 
it meant to the remainder of 
our staff will be seen later on. 

Jim continued to enjoy our 
confidence in every way. He 
was a good worker, and, as 
far as we knew, absolutely 
loyal; while over the rest of 
the outfit he held a wonderful 
control, so much so, in fact, 
that we increased his wages ! 

It was only natural, then, 
that when R. went off on a 
long safari to the Fort he 
should take Jim with him as 
chief of staff. It was perhaps 
four months or so since the 
disappearance of Alleni, Jim’s 
wife, but as soon as the latter 
heard of the projected safari 
he got R. to promise that he 
would go to the village, en 
route, and try and get Alleni 
back for him. 

Well, in due course the safari 
pulled out of the camp, and I 
was left alone, except for a few 
boys, in the silence of the bush, 
and was destined to see nothing 
further of my partner for over 
three and a half months. 

During this time I heard, 
for I was now fairly proficient 
im Swahili, several grouses 
against the absent Jim. They 
were indefinite grouses—I mean 
I could not get to the root of 
any one of them—and I judged 
them, one and all, to be the 
natural grousings of the under- 
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dog against a somewhat auto- 
cratic form of discipline. 

It is necessary now to follow 
R. on his safari. 

Arriving at the village, which 
we will call “A,” R. inter- 
viewed the first husband of 
the girl Alleni, who strongly 
denied stealing her from our 
camp. Nothing could shake 
him upon that point, and as 
the girl was not in the village, 
or at least could not be found, 
there was nothing further to 
be done. Jim was furious, 
and but for R.’s presence, 
there would have been blood- 
shed. In the end R. said he 
would put the whole case before 
the Portuguese governor. The 
governor’s village was on the 
route of the safari, and arriving 
there two days later, the whole 
case was submitted to his 
judgment. 

There is no doubt, of course, 
that the judgment of Senor X. 
was greatly influenced by the 
presence of my partner R., 
who, from what he told me, 
took a particularly strong line 
with him. At any rate, in 
the event, two native police- 
men were sent out to the 
village of A, with orders to 
bring in both the man and the 
girl. 

Chafing at the delay to the 
safari, R. waited impatiently 
for four days, at the end of 
which time the police returned 
with the culprits. Alleni was 


taken before the governor, who, 
needless to add, could not 
speak a word of any language 
save his own Portuguese, and 
asked with whom she wanted 
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to live. Jim translated her 


answer into his own name, 


and R., over the head of the 
governor, awarded the girl to 
Jim! According to R., the 
whole proceedings were abso- 
lutely ludicrous; but as he 
wanted to get away, he did not 
intend to stay hanging around 
while the governor ‘“‘ hummed 
and ha’d” about a case he 
could never properly under- 
stand. It took the Portuguese 
official the remainder of the 
day to decide that his dignity 
had been ruffled, and he re- 
taliated by refusing to allow 
the girl to leave Portuguese 
territory. This decision reached 
R. in the evening, and straight- 
way he went out to the Boma 
and arranged that the girl 
should be left in the care of 
the local Sultan until his re- 
turn, and the Boma was to 
be responsible for her protec- 
tion. This settled, the safari 
took the road again at dawn 
the next day. 

Arriving in Fort Johnston, 
R. was met with the news 
of a great famine, and during 
his stay there he was hard 
put to it to find food for his 
boys. Meal was 12s. 6d. per 
load instead of the normal 2s., 
and every day Jim was given 
12s. 6d. with which to go off 
and buy the rations for the 
safari. 

Before leaving Fort Johnston 
for the return trip, Jim was 
given an advance of pay, and 
bought himself a new outfit 
of wonderful clothing, also an 
outfit for Alleni, who, when 
she appeared in court, had 
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been naked except for a strip 
of the native bark cloth. This, 
I might add, whilst being con- 
sidered fit and proper by every 
native in the country districts, 
by no means coincided with 
Jim’s_ christianised ideas of 
life. 

Eventually the safari drew 
into the Boma again, and it 
was soon obvious that the bird 
—in the shape of Alleni—had 
flown. The Portuguese gover- 
nor protected himself by re- 
maining in bed during the day 
that the safari stayed in the 
Boma, but even that did not 
prevent RK. from seeing him 
and telling him just and exactly 
what he thought of him, and 
giving him clear notice that 
he would take the law into his 
own hands. 

At white heat, R. arrived at 
the village A, and without 
any palaver had the first hus- 
band—whose name I have for- 
gotten—soundly thrashed, not 
for not obeying the Portuguese 
order, but for flouting his— 
R.’s—expressed wish ! The girl 
Alleni was brought in from 
the bush where she had been 
hiding, and for the first time 
it became obvious to R. that 
this reunion with her first hus- 
band was soon to bear fruit ! 
Jim alco saw the same thing, 
and, cursing her roundly, 
sprang in and struck her. R. 
completely lost his temper, and, 
being heartily fed up with the 
whole business, caught hold of 
Jim and gave him a sound 
thrashing. 

They slept that night out- 
side the village, and during the 
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night R. was awakened by the 
sounds of rioting. He slipped 
on his boots and went over to 
the village, to find Jim using 
the most unchristian language, 
and, not to put too fine a 
point on it, cursing Alleni up 
hill and down dale for her sins. 
R. quelled the riot by the 
usual methods, and the rest 
of the night passed peacefully ; 
but in the morning, and 
indeed for the remainder of the 
_ safari, Jim was sullen and 
obstreperous. 

So much I heard upon R.’s 
return to camp, and from then 
onwards we were never so sure 
of Jim, though we had nothing 
really definite against him. 

Things went on in a general 
sort of way for several months. 
Both R. and I knew that there 
was a feeling of unrest among 


the boys in the compound, 
and we were certainly not the 
happy-go-lucky outfit that we 
used to be. We were subject 
to a lot of petty annoyances, 
and both of us were continu- 
ally checking Jim for his harsh 


treatment of the boys. In 
course of time several boys 
came up and asked leave to go 
to their homes, giving as their 
reason that they were “tired 
of work.” 

Now a native is generally 
“tired of work,” but seldom 
tired of meat and good food ! 
Many of them had their wives 
with them, and had hoed their 
own little gardens, and, as far 
a8 we could see, there was no 
earthly reason for this general 
desire to leave us. The whole 
thing presently came to a head 
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when I found a woman crying 
in the compound. 

I had been out with a shot- 
gun to get a few partridges for 
dinner, and, returning by way 
of the compound, I heard a 
woman crying bitterly inside 
a house. I called to her to 
come out, and asked her what 
was the matter. As usual, 
she refused to answer, and, 
taking umbrage, I ordered her 
to go up to the “‘ big house.” 

Once inside, I told her to 
stand in the lamplight, and, 
calling R., I told him what 
had happened. We both felt 
that if we could once get to 
the bottom of this business we 
should be a step on the way to 
discovering the reason of the 
general unrest that was becom- 
ing absolutely depressing to us. 

However, this woman was 
adamant, but the more she 
refused to tell us her trouble, 
the more determined we were 
to find it out. Eventually R. 
fetched the field-glasses. Every 
one in the district knew that 
the Bwanas used these magic 
glasses to see what nobody 
else could see. He explained 
to the woman that he was 
going to look into her heart 
to see what evil lay there, and 
that if he found she had been 
telling lies to the Bwanas, 
then she would suddenly grow 
very old and die off! The 
woman was terrified, and as R. 
ostentatiously adjusted the 
milled screw, she broke down 
altogether and confessed. 

With a satisfied grin R. 
sat down, and we proceeded 
to question the lady. 
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“I am crying, great sir, 
because we have got to leave 
this camp, and our new house 
and garden,’’ she whimpered. 

“Why ? ” snapped R. 

“Jim Mganga has so ordered 
it,” she replied in a frightened 
voice. 

“Who?” thundered R., in 
@ voice that caused the woman 
to cringe against the floor. 

“Bwana Jim Mganga,”’ she 
whispered, faintly. 

R. would then and there 
have rushed out and adminis- 
tered the thrashing of his life 
to ‘‘ Bwana Jim Mganga,”’ had 
I not restrained him. 

“Go easy,” said I, ever the 
cautious one. “ Let’s get to 
the bottom of it,’ and, turning 
to the woman, I took up the 
réle of questioner. 

“Why does Jim Mganga 
order you to leave the Bwana’s 
camp ? ’’ I asked, gently. 

** Because he wants to marry 
my daughter, and I don’t want 
him to,” she replied, with a 
little show of spirit. 

“But what has that got to 
do with leaving my camp?” 
I asked in surprise. 

“ Bwana Jim Mganga has so 
ordered it,’ she said in a hope- 
less voice. ‘“‘If I disobey him 
he will put medicine for me, 
and I shall die.” 

I looked at R., and we both 
realised in that instant what 
@ powerful weapon we had put 
into Jim’s hand when we had 
jokingly dubbed him “Jim 
Mganga.”’ 

“Why did you not come and 
tell the Bwana ? ”’ I continued. 

** Because everybody knows 
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that the Bwana only listens to 
the words of Jim Mganga. 
Besides, Jim Mganga has said 
that anybody complaining to 
the Bwanas will die, because 
he will fix good medicine for 
that man.” 

Again I looked at R. as we 
received this confirmation of 
our suspicions. R.’s face was 
a study in swollen veins, and 
I thought his stifled rage would 
cause an apoplectic fit ! 

“But who is master in this 
camp ? ’ Linquired. And there 
was silence. 

“Who does Bwana Jim 
Mganga say is master?” I 
asked again, varying the ques- 
tion slightly. 

*“We know that the white 
men have plenty of money 
and are very strong, but the 
medicine of Bwana Jim Mganga 
is stronger still,’ she answered 
at last. 

“Who says so?” burst in 
R., and— 

‘“* Bwana Jim Mganga,”’ came 
the quiet reply. 

‘“** Signs and wonders in the 
land of Ham,’” quoted RB., 
beside himself with passion. 
“That’s what there is going to 
be in this camp!” 

I told the woman she need 
be afraid no longer, and that 
the magic of the white men 
would protect her. 

“T’ll knock the _ blighter’s 
head off!’ raved R., stamping 
up and down the room. 

I quietened him down at 
last, and after the woman 
had departed—and I’m afraid 
my little homily failed alto- 
gether to allay her fears—we 
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discussed the question from 
all angles. Finally, I went 
down to the compound myself 
and fetched our oldest in- 
habitant, a gentleman rejoicing 
in the name of M‘Kalimoto, 
and to him we put the question 
why the boys were afraid of 
Jim. I told him that we had 
already found out most things, 
through our glasses, but wished 
to hear the words of so wise 
an old man as himself, and he 
told us everything. 

The most humiliating part 
of the whole thing to us was 
that the boys thought we our- 
selves were afraid of Jim 
Mganga and his medicine! The 
end of the discussion was soon 
reached, and, sitting in high 
judgment, we decided on a 
public thrashing for Mr Jim 
Mganga, to be delivered first 
thing in the morning. 

Prompt at 9 o’clock I called 
my capitao, and ordered him 
to assemble all the boys from 
the compound outside our 
house. This done, I called 
for Jim, and, making a short 
speech to the boys upon the 
folly of this medicine fetish, 
delivered him over for punish- 
ment. He received twenty 
strokes with the kiboko; and 
although that of itself was 
nothing, the injury to his pride 
and his reputation was beyond 
all repair. 

After a few days it became 
increasingly obvious that he 
could not stay in the camp 
any longer. I should think 
that seldom has a boy had 
such a fall from position. From 
being the Big Man of the camp, 
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in the native estimation, he 
became a laughing stock and 
a butt for even the women’s 
jibes. Our trouble lay in the 
fact that he lived eight hundred 
miles to the south of our 
present position, and he had 
to wait for the next safari to 
Fort Johnson before he could 
go home. Fortunately, how- 
ever, I myself went on safari 
as far as the Fort, some three 
weeks after these events, and 
I took him along with me. 

On the journey I heard 
many things about his pre- 
vious career. Once he was 
down and out, there was not 
a single boy to say a good word 
for him. Everybody came run- 
ning to tell me of his misdeeds, 
in the fervent hope that I 
should thrash him again, but 
I turned a deaf ear to every 
one. To only one thing did 
I pay any attention, and 
that was when my piccanin, 
Shimaka, told me that when 
R. was in the Fort previously, 
all the money that he had given 
to Jim with which to buy the 
boys food, he, Jim, had pur- 
loined. He had told the boys 
that the Bwana said they had 
got to find work in the fields 
and earn their food that way, 
while with the daily 12s. 6d. 
he had bought a lot of clothes 
and salt, and, marrying a 
woman of the Fort, had put 
her in charge of his ‘‘ store ’’! 

This was rather annoying, 
and I determined to find out 
the truth of the matter, but 
unfortunately my safari did 
not reach the Fort, as I found 
I could do all I wanted at one 
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of the lake ports, and save 
myself the extra mileage. Curi- 
ously enough, I met a mission- 
ary on the trail, who could 
tell me more about Jim Mganga 
than I already knew. He had 
known him as a youth, when 
he was table-boy to a certain 
Archdeacon, and in that job 
Jim had distinguished himself 
by decamping with the Arch- 
deacon’s spare cash! I did 
not tell Jim this fact, but I 
realised that it accounted for 
his reticence regarding his 
family name and village. 
There were still one or two 
small items I wanted from the 
Fort, so I sent four of my boys 
down there to fetch them, and 
Jim went with them. He bade 
me a most tearful farewell, and 
maintained his air of injured 
innocence to the very end. 
His last words to me were— 
“Bwana, I always knew you 
were a lion, but now, since 
you beat me, I think you are 
six lions. One day, Bwana, 
you will see Jim Mganga again, 
and you will say, ‘Jim, I’m 
sorry I beat you, for all the 
other boys told me lies. Only 
Jim he speak truth.’”’ And I 
really believe I would have 
doubted my own judgment 
had it not been for the mission- 


ary’s testimony as to his early 
character. 

I watched him disappear 
down the trail in the morning 
light. For the first time in 
his history—with me—he car- 
ried his own load, and he did 
not take to it kindly. Vale! 
Jim Mganga, and if ever a 
plausible nigger walked this 
earth, it was you. 

The last news of Jim and 
of his complete and crushing 
downfall we heard in our camp 
some two months later, when 
the four boys I had sent on to 
Fort Johnson, returned. 

They told us that upon 
arrival at the village where 
Jim had _ established this 
“store ” of his, they had found 
that the woman he had married 
had bolted with another man 
and taken all Jim’s “store” 
with her! Jim was _heart- 
broken, and, going into the 
empty house, he gave himself 
up to his misery. 

“We waited a long time, 
Bwana,” went on our informer, 
“and then, thinking he was 
dead, we opened his blanket, 
and divided between us all his 
things. And I got his boots,” 
he added, naively. 

Poor Jim ! 
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THE PIPER OF KERIMOR. 


BY KENNETH MACNICHOL. 


SoMETIMES the people of 
Kerimor called him Lommic 
the Poet, but more often they 
called him simply Lommic the 
Fool. He was a poet because 
the laughter of God was in 
him and would not be denied. 
He was a fool because he did 
not know the measure of his 
own foolishness, and because 
he preferred his own wisdom 
to that of other men. There 
were malty droll stories told 
about Lommic the Fool. His 


sayings, both wise and foolish, 

were often repeated so that 

people might laugh at him. 
One day Lommic came to 


Madame Plouhaél much dis- 
tressed because his baggy 
breeches, made for a larger 
man, fell about his heels and 
constantly tripped him. She 
took her sharp scissors, and 
snipped off the bottoms of 
both the legs. She was hur- 
ried, so the result was very 
uneven. 

“But see,” Lommic pro- 
tested, ‘‘ one leg is shorter now 
than the other one ! ” 

‘Not true !’? Madame Plou- 
haél denied. ‘‘ You have stuck 
one leg through farther than 
the other, fool.” 

“Yes, that must be true,” 
Lommic agreed, looking down 
at his legs. “I can see it is 
true.” But however he tried 
he was never able to pull up 
the longer leg or to push down 


the shorter leg the required 
distance. 

Lommic ate enough for four 
men when he could get good 
food, and that was less often 
than the times when he could 
get no food at all. 

“Do you ever know when 
you have had enough ? ” asked 
one who had fed him. 

‘*Oh, yes,’ Lommic answered. 
** When I hurt inside, then I 
have had enough.” 

The peasant inhabitants of 
Kerimor found such remarks 
irresistibly comical. That was 
one reason why Lommic was 
always welcome in every gather- 
ing. They despised the fool 
and made great sport with him, 
but also they loved the music 
he made, the old stories he 
repeated, and the old ballads 
he sang to them. Lommic the 
Fool was much the best musi- 
cian in the parish of Kerimor, 
so that no feast could be a 
success without him. 

When Lommic took the 
biniou under his arm he made 
the pipes sing and wail with 
a voice that was more than 
human. Never was dancing 
so frenzied as when Lommic 
the Piper played. Then the 
stolid peasants and fishermen 
forgot the dark curse that rests 
on the Celts of Brittany. It 
was a8 though the old pagan 
gods entered into them, at- 
tuned their feet to mad joy, 
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and made them heedless of 
their mortality. But when 
Lommic droned the bagpipes 
in a dirge, it was as though 
grey Brother Death peered in 
at every window. The people 
crossed themselves, and looked 
over their shoulders fearfully. 

In the hands of Lommic the 
flageolet became a_ sentient 
thing. He breathed his breath 
into it, and it sang softly and 
sweetly with the voice of a 
bird or a singing girl. But it 
was an eerie thing to hear that 
thin voice crying in the darkness 
as Lommic travelled the roads 
at night. Then the wailing of 
the flageolet told of secret, 
hidden matters apart from the 
world of men. There was mad- 
ness in that music played out 
of the shadows which were in 
the mind of Lommic the Fool. 

It was very different when 
he took up the tambour and 
strode proudly along in the 
sunlight of the market-place 
before old Yan the Cryer, who 
had some simple announcement 
to make. How bravely the 
sticks clattered down on the 
throbbing sheepskin! A roll 
of thunder leaped from the 
heart of the drum, died away, 
and all in perfect time the 
sticks would begin dancing deli- 
cately with unexpected rhythms, 
curious pauses and hurried pat- 
terings, setting the feet of all 
the children to capering as they 
followed the grotesque antics 
of Lommic the Fool. 

There was music in the soul 
of the youth. Once, when a 
stranded sailor gave him a 
wheezy old concertina, he was 
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not three days finding many 
good tunes in it. Lacking 
other instruments, he could 
take a coarse grass blade be- 
tween his thumbs and the heels 
of his hands, and make music 
on that, and it would be very 
good music, aS any one must 
say when they had listened 
to it. 

There were those who said 
of Lommic that he did not be- 
long to this world, and there- 
fore they were a little afraid 
of him. In proof they would 
mention his red hair and his 
amber eyes, and they would 
cross themselves when he looked 
straightly at them. Others, 
who could not believe such 
nonsense, declared that the 
fool was no changeling. Per- 
haps he had, they said, been 
stolen by the korrigans, and 
had looked with baby eyes at 
the country under the hills. 
Of course, his mother would 
know the Spell of the Egg, 
which, in such instances, is 
always effective. The korri- 
gans would, therefore, be forced 
to take away their own dark 
child, and to restore the infant 
Lommic to his parents. That 
explained why the child had 
left his wits and brought his 
gift away with him from the 
people under the hills. 

The truth was this : Lommic 
was the son of Rivod Marae, 
the fisherman, and his young 
wife, Amice, the daughter of 
Widow Kérity of Plouhars. 
Rivod was drowned at the 
fishing within two months of 
his marriage. Amice, who car- 
ried her love and her sorrow 
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about with her, died as the 
child was born. That same 
winter the widow Kérity was 
laid in sacred ground, and the 
babe was taken by old Mother 
Nicolazic. From her later, 
Lommic Marac, whose father’s 
name was soon _ forgotten, 
learned many of the old ballads 
and tales, which he sang and 
repeated to the folk of Kerimor. 
The shadow that darkened the 
mind of the mother had followed 
him. God made him a poet. 
The taunts and strokes of men 
made him a fool. 

There was no _ conscious 
cruelty in Kerimor, but there 
was @ darkness of ignorance 
deeper than the twilight in 
the mind of the fool. There 
was not a house in the parish 
where Lommic might not de- 
mand bread and herrings, and 
be sure of receiving such fare 
as the people had in that house. 
He accepted such charity heed- 
lessly, as he received the chance 
blows which followed acts of 
unusual stupidity. Both 
seemed but the way of the 
world to the fool. 

In truth, he could not per- 
form even the easiest task 
without bungling. He could 
not milk a cow without spill- 
ing half of the milk. Set him 
to plough a furrow, and it 
took the course of a little 
boat in a heavy sea. When 
the fishing was good no man 
in Kerimor would have Lommic 
in his boat, for he could not 
help to raise a net without 
getting his feet entangled. But 
he could heal a sick cow with 
curious arts of his own under- 
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standing. He could talk to 
@ vicious horse until the crea- 
ture stood quiet and trembling 
with sweat running down his 
legs: no one except Lommic 
and the horse would know 
what that talk was about. 
When the fishing was bad, 
then there was great demand 
for his services. God loves a 
fool, they said. He brings 
good luck to the nets. At 
such times the luck of the fool 
was thought to possess more 
virtue than the blessing of 
Father Mathieu, the priest. 
When Lommic attempted to 
weed a garden, he trampled 
the crop while leaving most of 
the weeds. This he did from 
pure malice. 

“They are sweet weeds,” he 
would say earnestly. “Let — 
them alone. They like to live. 
They flower so prettily.” 

Presently, then, one learned 
to leave the fool to the care 
of God. This was his way of 
life: in the summer he was 
not often seen in the village, 
but went wandering here and 
there, calling at the outlying 
farms when hunger drove him 
back to humanity. Sometimes 
for days together he would 
perch on the cliffs or the dunes 
at one place or another, 
crouched with his chin in his 
hands, staring out over the 
waste of waters. He slept 
where his feet carried him, 
beside the sea or beneath the 
wide sky of the moors, more 
homeless than bird or rabbit, 
sheltering by a great stone 
or under a bush, careless of 
wind or rain. He slept when 
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sleep overtook him. By night 
or day, he awakened and moved 
when his loose-knit body was 
cured of the need for sleep. 
Through the rainy winter the 
village saw more of him, for 
then he loved a warm fire and 
a basin of steaming soup. It 
was then he would sing the 
new songs which wind and sea 
had taught him during the 
summer, but the people loved 
the old songs best. They could 
make nothing familiar of either 
the words or the music of his 
new songs. 

He knew all the old ballads, 
and these he would sing to 
them: songs made long ago 
by Guenc’hlan, the last pagan 
poet of the Bretons ; the ballad 
of Conan Mériadeo, that great 
chieftain who led his people 
from old Kernouaille over the 
sea waves into Armorica, which 
tells also of the loyalty of 
Fracan, his brother, and of 
the love of Guen, his wife ; 
the ballad of Alain of Vannes, 
the warrior king, who first 
drove the Normans forth from 
Armorica. Of the bitter defeat 
of King Morvan he would sing, 
and of the merciless cruelty 
of Guy Eder, Baron of Fonte- 
nelle, and of the terrible bravery 
of heroic Jeanne la Flamme. 
When the fool raised his voice, 
time ceased to be; the past 
was present; the old days 


were come again into Brittany. 
The ballad he loved best and 
sang most often told of drowned 
Ker-ys, the City under the 
Sea; of the tragedy of King 
Gralon, that weak old man; 
of the beautiful wicked Ahés 
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and her many lovers; how 
one came as an enemy, and 
she, the traitress, opened the 
sea-gates with a stolen key of 
gold; how she fled and was 
overtaken by the rush of the 
unleashed flood; how only 
King Gralon escaped from 
doomed Ker-ys, being led in 
safety through the enchanted 
forest of Kranou to high Ru- 
mengol by blessed St Guennolé 
of Landévenec. 

Sometimes the folk, listening 
with open mouths and wide 
eyes, would ask questions after 
Lommic fell silent. Then Lom- 
mic would weave many new 
stories in and out of the weft 
of that old tale, not knowing 
that he was weaving such 
stories as are precious to the 
makers of books. He told 
only the things which seemed 
real to him; therefore he had 
power to make his dreams live 
for a while in the minds of 
others. The people said of 
him that he had sipped moon- 
water from a fairy pool, and 
that his eyes had been washed 
with dew. That was why past, 
present, and future were all 
the same to him, and why he 
could see that which was hidden 
from them. 

“She was a mighty sor- 
ceress,”” he would say of the 
Princess Ahés of Ker-ys. 
“When she tired of those 
whom she loved, she put her 
spells upon them. Upon some 
she would put a spell of forget- 
fulness, so that all the past 
was less than a dream to them. 
Upon others she would put 4 
spell of undying memory, and 
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then cast them forth from 
her, and these, wherever they 
went in the world, would be 
thinking of her and of no other. 
This was the greatest misery 
to them, but it was a part of 
her sad enchantments. She 
possessed a mirror, and she 
had but to breathe upon it, 
muttering the name of that 
one beneath her spell, and she 
would see in the mirror all 
that the wanderer saw. Thus 
she could go everywhere in the 
world without passing forth 
from her chamber. 

“There were those whom 
she changed into sea-birds for 
ever restless, and they are 
always seeking the lost love 
of Ahés, crying plaintively over 
drowned Ker-ys. There were 
those whom she changed into 
brown seals with sorrow-stricken 
eyes ; they mourn terribly after 
her when the moon is round. 

“Once, when a host of Nor- 
mans sailed their dragon ships 
into the Rade d’Etel, thinking 
to possess Ker-ys from land- 
ward, word of that foray was 
brought to King Gralon, and 
he shook on his throne. Trem- 
bling, he called on his daughter 
to aid him, and that was a 
thing he had never done before, 
because he was sore afraid of 
her sorcery. She _ laughed, 
knowing that her woman’s 
charms were stronger than all 
his army. Laughing, she 
painted her face, and draped 
herself in a silken mantle, and 
rode forth alone on a prancing 
white horse. When she met 
the Norman chieftain followed 
by all his warriors, at first she 
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spoke softly and smoothly, for 
he was a comely man with a 
great yellow beard, and she 
would have laid a tender spell 
upon him. 

‘“** You will come alone with 
me into Ker-ys,’ she said, ‘ and 
more than the wealth of the 
sea-girt city I will give to you.’ 

** The blonde Norman mocked 
at the Princess Ahés. 

***Qne does not accept as a 
favour what one has the 
strength to take,’ he said. ‘I 
shall possess the wealth of 
Ker-ys and aught else that is 
my heart’s desire. For the 
kiss of the spear is sweeter 
than woman’s kisses. The flash 
of the sword is fairer than the 
glance of bright eyes. And 
my ravens are hungry !’ 

“He laid his hand on the 
bridle of the white horse. 

*** Fool!’ she cried. ‘ Colder 
than the kiss of Ahés is the 
kiss of death!’ She reached 
out her white hand all glitter- 
ing with golden rings. ‘Ten 
thousand years pass before you 
come nearer to Ker-ys! Be 
as the grey stones !’ she cried, 
and laughed again, seeing those 
mighty warriors grow still and 
formless, grey and cold stand- 
ing in their long lines. 

“There they stand now, the 
menhirs of Erdeven, grey as 
the sea-mists with the yellow 
sands blowing about them. The 
Princess Ahés returned singing 
into Ker-ys, for not yet was the 
curse of her sorceries fallen 
upon her. 

** Only once was the Princess 
Ahés defeated by a power 
greater than she possessed. 
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Good St Guennolé strove 
mightily against the wicked- 
ness which he found in the 
court of King Gralon of Ker-ys. 
Ahés was indifferent to all 
persuasion, and she was angry 
because the blessed saint spoke 
to her without fear and bitterly. 
She was determined that he 
should look into the face of 
fear, for then, she knew, he 
could no longer trouble her. 

“It was a day when St 
Guennolé battled with sound- 
ing words against the hesita- 
tion and weakness which was in 
the heart of the King. The 
King’s court was about him, 
and Princess Ahés, smiling 
coldly, leaned against the high 
throne. 

*** Repent or perish !’ thun- 
dered the Blessed Saint. ‘ Ex- 
cept you turn from evil there 
shall be no mercy for you !’ 

““* What mercy is this you 
speak of beyond the veil?’ 
Ahés demanded scornfully. 

** « The infinite mercy of God,’ 
said St Guennolé, ‘ without 
which men are as beasts of the 
field, and doomed to destruc- 
tion.’ 

“*Shall I show you that 
mercy?’ Ahés asked quietly. 
‘ Look, then, at this King!’ 

** St Guennolé looked, follow- 
ing the slow gesture of her 
white hand. A bleached skele- 
ton sat on the King’s high 
throne ; the nodding skull wore 
a golden crown; the bony 
jaws bound with rotting linen 
gibbered and japed. The court 
was @ house of the dead where 
the clanking bones of warriors 
leaned on their rusty swords ; 
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the silken robes of the courtiers 
opened raggedly to reveal their 
clean-picked frames. 

*“* By the will of God all 
these shall live again to be 
judged by Him,’ said St Guen- 
nolé steadily, and with that 
word the sweet sunshine 
gleamed again on the coloured 
floor, the sea wind breathed 
through the wide hall of the 
King, and the rustle of silken 
robes was as an echo of the 
breath of the wind. There sat 
red King Gralon on his throne 
playing with the golden chain 
at his throat from which hung 
the golden key of the sea- 
gates, and all his courtiers 
were murmuring compliments 
about him. 

“*Have you no fear of 
death ?’ asked Ahés curiously. 

“I fear God and the evil 
in my own mind that leads the 
soul away from Him,’ said St 
Guennolé, 

““*There are other fears,’ 
said Ahés. She stripped the 
golden rings from her fingers 
and cast them down on the 
floor. Where they fell a wreath 
of mist appeared; darkness 
followed their scattering ; where 
they stopped a terror sprang up 
in the gloom. War strode 
through the hall; famine and 
pestilence followed ; impotence 
and poverty crept through the 
lurid light. All the thousand 
permitted terrors snarled and 
howled, gibbered and jeered at 
the saint standing firmly with 
his crozier in his hand. 

***¢ hese are the illusions of 
ignorance,’ he said. ‘In God’s 
good time all these shall pass 
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away.’ He made the sign of 
the cross, and the terrors van- 
ished with the darkness in 
which they came. 

“* You are brave!’ laughed 
Ahés, ‘ but you are only a man. 
Therefore there is fear in 
you.’ 

“She stooped and gathered 
a little handful of dust from 
the floor, scattered it on the 
air, where it hung in a tiny 
cloud. The cloud spread swiftly 
until it filled all the hall, and 
in that cloud St Guennolé saw 
the moving shapes of all that 
he fought and feared: cruelty 
with blood - dripping talons ; 
lust with clutching hands and 
hungry stony eyes; sin wear- 
ing a mask of insupportable 
beauty; hatred, hairy and 
bestial, brutal and menacing ; 
blind pride and lame avarice 
stumbling together ; greed with 
swollen paunch and loose lips 
slobbering ; withered hypocrisy 
rubbing her lying hands; de- 
ceit with thin smiling mouth 
and drooping eyelids; stark 
white horror and madness with 
tearing fingers and quaking 
jaws. Hell was let loose in 
that hall, shrieking and mew- 
ing. Nightmare demons leaped 
and danced in sulphurous flame 
that flaunted and swirled about 
the still form of the saint, 
hearer and nearer. 

“*T see but myself,’ he 
whispered, ‘and from myself, 
these phantoms, by the power 
of God, I am saved.’ 

“Now, when the shapes had 
vanished at the sound of the 
sacred name, the Princess Ahés, 
that terrible enchantress, looked 





long and earnestly at the Blessed 
Saint. 

*** You are not so brave as 
I thought,’ she said. ‘No man 
could withstand the onslaught 
of the unleashed powers except 
he possessed a charm stronger 
than the wizardry of Merlin 
and the hidden knowledge of 
the old dead. Give me also 
the secret of that charm, and 
I will teach you my wisdom 
to make youth leap again in 
your limbs and to make your 
grey lips red and thirsty for 
wine and kisses. I will give 
you the wisdom of the people 
under the world who possess 
all wealth. I will give you the 
serpent’s wisdom that heals 
every hurt. I will give you 
the ancient wisdom that com- 
mands the powers of fire and 
water and air and earth. All 
that I have I will give in return 
for your charm.’ 

“In answer St Guennolé held 
out the cross to her. 

*** All that I have I give 
freely, Princess Ahés. I need 
naught you can give me. My 
strength is in God, from whom 
is all power. All knowledge 
necessary to me He will give 
tome. Against Him the powers 
of evil shall not prevail.’ 

““The Princess Ahés shrank 
away from the touch of the 
Holy Crucifix, and ran from 
the hall with her white hands 
over her eyes, for her doom was 
prepared, and she could not 
escape from the evil that was 
in her. On that day King 
Gralon submitted himself to 
the Saint of Landévenec with 
more than @ hundred of his 
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court, and these St Guennolé 
led out from the wicked city 
to the cells of his monks high 
above Rumengol.” 

Such tales Lommic the Fool 
told to the villagers of Kerimor 
through the dark evenings of 
winter as he sat on a low stool 
before the wide hearths, fire- 
light gleaming on his towsled 
red hair, and lending a flame 
to his amber eyes. Sometimes 
his tales were of such surpass- 
ing beauty that it seemed the 
spirit of Guenc’hlan the Bard 
spoke again throughhim. Some- 
times his tales awakened haunt- 
ing terror, so that those who 
heard them were afraid to go 
to their homes in the late hours 
except three or four were in 
company. Only Lommic would 
go out fearlessly into the dark- 
ness, for he spun those tales 
from dark dreams and from the 
kindred shadows that were ever 
in his own mind. 

Now it must be told how 
Lommic the Fool was a very 
different person from Lommic 
the Piper, or the singer of 
ballads or the teller of old 
tales. The fool was all that 
any one said of him, witless 
and wandering, lazy and awk- 
ward, vagrant and lorn. He 
possessed neither straw for his 
broken sabots nor @ sou in the 
torn pockets of his ragged 
jacket. He was a lump of 
ungainliness, red and brown 
from wind and sun, a tall loose 
figure of mirth and something 
less than a man. 

Here was not Lommic as he 
was known to himself. Lommic 
the Poet was a fine upstanding 
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man. He wore a green jacket 
embroidered with silk and gold. 
He carried his pipes bravely 
with a gay silken ribbon over 
his shoulder. Sea-green was 
his tasselled cap, and green as 
the new leaf were the fine 
leather shoes on his feet. He 
was just such a figure as the 
elder bards who were welcomed 
in every castle; a singer of 
fine songs; a master of geste 
and canticle; a monarch in 
his own domain of dreams. 
Such was his delusion. 

All this came about quite 
simply without the least diffi- 
culty. Lommic, the poor fool, 
was despised of men. Lommic 
the Fool accepted without ran- 
cour the kicks and jeers that 
were the natural wage of his 
witlessness. 

Lommic the Poet despised 
the peasant foot which kicked 
Lommic the Fool equally with 
the hand of the fisherman’s 
wife that gave him charity. 
He could not talk to these 
people so that they vunder- 
stood him. They listened to 
his tales and his music, which 
exalted or frightened them; 
otherwise they were deaf to 
the voices of wind or rain, to 
the whisper of the leaf and the 
cool murmurous shade, to the 
sorrow of darkness and the 
drowsy content of bright noon. 
The language of bird and beast 
was alien to them, and the life 
of the children of the grass 
they passed under their heavy 
feet. They scarcely knew the 
flowing tints of the sea, or that 
@ rainbow was hidden in the 
gorse, or that purple bloom 
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nestled beneath the wing of 
a flying gull. Not one of them 
had ever lain their heads lov- 
ingly against a shaggy tree or 
still stone to feel the pulse of 
life in that motionless silence. 
And there was another world 
unseen of eyes where Lommic 
the Poet passed readily to and 
fro, scarcely knowing where the 
world that hand touches ended 
and the world untouched began. 

He could not talk to men. 
Therefore he talked to his 
visions gradually growing more 
real to him than men who, 
without judgment, praised and 
tormented him. He talked to 
the sea and the sky and the 
clean brown earth, and to the 
rocks and the trees and the 
beasts of the earth who pleas- 
antly answered him. He 
peopled a world of his own 
with the figures of his imagina- 
tion, and because his childish 
concepts were woven on an 
ancient tapestry, his manhood 
images were living legend and 
myth reborn. Among his 
dreams moved Lommic the 
Poet, man like other men, but 
something more than a man 
because the sight was on him. 

It was not strange, then, 
that he spoke of the Princess 
Ahés of drowned Ker-ys as one 
who knew all her dark history. 
The legend told that flood had 
overtaken Ahés in her wicked- 
hess, but he knew that the 
beautiful sorceress was mistress 
of the implacable elements. 
She lived, mistress of mysteries, 
temptress of mortal men. She 
lived, and Lommic the Poet 
spoke often to her. 
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At first he had been aware 
of no more than a presence, 
the breath of a passing, a 
whisper on the wind. At first 
his vision of Ahés was no more 
than a blowing mist, a spectral 
movement seen in the dusk on 
the moor. Then there was a 
voice which whispered inarticu- 
lately, yet which seemed to 
tell him strange secrets im- 
possible to express save in the 
language of song which gave 
words and music something 
more than their human mean- 
ing. He could not have told 
when he first knew that she 
was the Princess Ahés who 
spoke to him. There came a 
dusk when he followed her in- 
visible passing, and twilights 
when he waited, crouching still 
as a stone, to surprise her ap- 
pearance. Presently she came 
and spoke to him in the dusk. 
Little by little she became 
familiar to him. 

It was long before Lommic 
knew that he was a haunted 
man. At first there was only 
sweetness in that dark inter- 
course. There was no hint of 
peril. Old tales she told to 
him, and many a quaint con- 
ceit of forgotten things. He 
treasured his secret knowledge, 
and loved to muse upon it, not 
knowing at all how much of it 
had always belonged to Lommic 
or how little was part of his 
creation of Ahés. But he 
knew in time that he had fallen 
victim to an intolerable evil. 
He knew that he was caught 
fast in her spells, and there 
was no escape for him. 

Strange and terrible were 
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the secrets of the Princess Ahés. 
Drop by drop that poison crept 
into the mind of the fool. One 
could not listen to that evil 
whispering in the dusk and 
retain peace in God’s sunlight. 

She was so beautiful! All 
the fool’s dreams of gracious- 
ness were embodied in her. He 
yearned to her with all the 
strength of his thwarted fancy. 
Affrighted, he denied her power, 
and sought escape among men. 
Nevertheless, he went forth to 
her when the evening drew 
down, and she came to him. 
She walked with him over the 
desolate moors beneath the 
waning moon. She arose from 
the sea and floated toward 
him in a pale mist of green 
drapery, her face pale as the 
face of a corpse, her lips red 
as a wound, her dark hair 
bound in a net of pearls. 

The people of Kerimor knew 
nothing of this. They under- 
stood only that the fool grew 
more foolish; that his eyes 
became tormented and wild; 
that madness was not far from 
him. More often now they 
heard the weird music of dis- 
tant piping at night, and some- 
times, in the midst of a tale, 
he would throw up his towsled 
head as if listening to a sum- 
moning voice, cease speaking, 
and go out into the night. It 
might be many days before 
they would see him in the 
village again. 

Once, at 


dawn, Father 


Mathieu, the priest of Kerimor, 
found the fool stretched on the 
bare stone floor of the church 
when he entered for the cele- 
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bration of early Mass. Lommic 
lay prone before the niche of 
St Gildas, powerful enemy of 
all devils and devil’s sorcery. 
Weeping, Lommic crept to the 
feet of the priest. 

“* Pity me ! ” he cried. “‘ Pity, 
and pray for me!” 

When the touch of the priest’s 
hand had calmed the fool, to 
that good man for the first time 
Lommic told the story of his 
obsession. Perhaps if Lommic’s 
vision had taken another form, 
the peasant in the priest would 
have known at once what to 
do. Possession by an evil spirit 
is a matter with which the 
Church is able to deal. But 
not in Father Mathieu’s ex- 
perience, nor in any instance 
of which he had ever heard, 
had a demon chosen to present 
himself in the form of a prin- 
cess of legend who was now, 
by all accounts, some fourteen 
hundred years dead. Evil may 
be exorcised by bell, book, and 
candle. Only prayer may some- 
times prevail against delusions 
existent in the trembling mind 
of a fool. 

Thus Father Mathieu rea- 
soned, and, very pitiful, he 
promised to pray for Lommic, 
not doubting that, as man or 
priest, he could do no more. 
But Lommic needed an exor- 
cism or some efficacious charm 
which would save him from 
the fascinations of the en- 
chantress. Perhaps the charm 
known to the ancient St Guen- 
nolé might have been effective. 
The sympathy of the priest 
was less than Lommic’s need. 
Before moonrise Ahés called 
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again to Lommic, and drew 
him down to the sea. Near 
morning she left him, and he 
slept a troubled sleep. 

The sun was an hour high 
when he awakened. About 
him the yellow dunes marched 
down to the sea. The tiny 
valleys between the dunes were 
scantily sown with coarse herb- 
age and flowering thorn. Lom- 
mic arose from his sandy bed 
and shook himself sluggishly, 
not noticing that the wrinkled 
sea was dazzling blue, or that 
a fleet of white clouds moved 
majestically overhead. Hunger 
sent him wandering without 
settled purpose. Instinctively 
he followed the indented shores 
of the sea. 

Over the dunes curled a thin 
wisp of blue smoke. It came 
from a tiny cabin thrown up 
with wreckage and thatch in 
the lee of a hill of drifting sand. 
Beyond the cabin the foreshore 
rose rapidly to a crumbling 
cliff, where the hungry sea had 
eaten the moor away. 

In the cabin Catel Zévédé 
lived alone, daughter of a 
Basque cagot and his woman 
of the Bigaudens. Zévédé, the 
pariah, outcast by his car- 
penter’s craft in the Basque 
Provinces, was no more than 
sea wrack cast up on the 
beaches of Morbihan. Where 
he drifted ashore he remained 
until the sea took him again. 
His woman, who disliked all 
Bretons as much as they mis- 
trusted her, wandered away 
westward toward Combrit- 
Tréméoc to join her own people 
after the death of her man. 
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Catel was left behind, for being 
neither Basque, Breton, or 
Bigauden, one place was as 
another to her. She was a 
sea-wise maid who knew and 
loved only the moors and the 
sea, and she felt little need of 
other companionship. To her 
door came Lommic, mazed with 
his visions, empty, and heavy 
with sleep. 

“IT am hungry,” he said 
simply as Catel stood at her 
open door. 

She turned back into the 
windowless shelter, stirred up 
the fire of driftwood on the 
smouldering hearth, and put 
a@ black iron pot on the coals. 
Thereafter Lommic ate gener- 
ously, a hunch of bread in his 
hand, a basin of steaming broth 
of fish and potatoes on his 
knees. He forgot to thank 
Catel for her hospitality. An 
hour after the meal was finished, 
the while he sat on a rude 
bench at the door staring out 
toward the distant horizon, he 
wandered away without looking 
backward. 

Once in the morning, as 
Catel climbed to the water pool 
on the moor, she saw Lommic 
at a distance, running aimlessly, 
throwing his hands over his 
head. In the evening she saw 
a black figure crouched at the 
edge of the cliff motionless 
against the red bars of sunset 
When the sun was high again 
the next morning, turning from 
some simple task in the cabin, 
she saw the fool’s shadow fall- 
ing athwart the door. He 
looked at her dumbly, twisting 
his thick red hands. As he 
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ate the food which she gave 
him, she came out and stood 
beside him. 

“You are Lommic the Pip- 
er?” she asked wistfully. 

“Why should you _ ask, 
Ahés ? ” 

“I saw you once at a fair 
in Kerimor,”’ Catel replied with- 
out understanding his question. 
** Perhaps, now, you would play 
for me here ? ” 

He took the flageolet from 
his pocket, screwed the two 
halves together, and raised it 
to his lips. 

“Stop!” cried Catel with 
her hands over her ears. After 
an interval, while Lommic 
looked at her beneath lowered 
brows, she said, ‘“‘When I 
heard:;you playing the biniou 
in Kerimor, the people were 
dancing. There was joy in 


that music, and then I wanted 


to dance. Now your music 
frightens me.”’ 

‘It is a song of the damned, 
Ahés. Very well you should 
know it.” 

Now Catel saw for a certainty 
that all his wits were scattered 
on the wind. In her there was 
a great pity for Lommic the 
Fool. He was sad and suffer- 
ing, and she wanted to com- 
fort him without knowing at 
all what to say or to do. Soon, 
without saying anything fur- 
ther, he left the cabin and went 
away between the dunes. 

The thoughts of Catel did 
not cease to trouble her. Late 
in the afternoon when she had 
gathered driftwood from the 
beach and finished work in 
her little garden, she sought 
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for Lommic over the moor, 
and presently saw him going 
down to the sea. She did not 
approach him, but only watched 
from a distance as again he 
crouched on the cliff, motion- 
less, gazing seaward. Patient 
as @ waiting animal the girl 
remained hidden in the dew- 
damp gorse while sunset faded, 
dusk shadowed the moor, and 
a thin moon swung upward 
floating among blowing misty 
clouds. 

Catel crept closer. Lommic 
was muttering and singing low 
to himself. Some of the words 
could be heard, but they meant 
nothing to the girl. 


‘¢ Ahés, enchantress, mistress of dark 
sea-ways, 

Beautiful, cruel, cold as the crawling 
sea, 

Crying and calling ever over Ker-ys, 

Drowned Ker-ys, where sea-damned 
souls are bound, 

How long, how long, Ahés? 

—Ahés, how long?” 


Suddenly the shadow that 
was Lommic arose in place. 
Catel saw two arms like the 
vanes of a windmill threshing 
against the sky, heard a shud- 
dering cry— 

“TI see! 
Ahés !” 

The fool dashed forward. be- 
fore Catel could move. She 
saw him poised for a moment 
at the edge of the cliff. He 
flung himself outward. There 
was no sound. 

The girl dropped her heavy 
skirts as she ran. Below, pallid 
against the black water, there 
was @ swirl of foam. Catel 
knew that there was no rock 
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at that place. She leaped, 
curving downward swift as a 
cormorant. The water closed 
over her. As she came up 
beneath Lommic she clutched 
at him. Struggling together, 
they sank until Catel felt weed- 
slimed rock beneath her feet, 
and her breath burst in bubbles 
from her straining lungs. The 
ebb and suck of the retreating 
tide drifted them outward. Ris- 
ing, the girl had one glimpse 
of the receding line of surf at 
the base of the cliff. Close to 
her own face in the dim light 
she saw the contorted face of 
the fooi. 

A hand closed on her hair, 
dragging her head beneath the 
wave again. Sinking, she 
grasped Lommic by tks throat 
with both strong hands. She 
did not relax that firm grip 
until she felt his struggling 
body grow limp beside her. 
When the two heads appeared 
at the surface again, the fool 
floated heavily. Catel’s hand 
was entangled in his towsled 
hair. She turned on her back, 
and swam strongly and surely 
toward the sandy beach where 
the dunes fell away to the 
sea, 

When Lommic opened his 
eyes he was prone on the 
earthen floor of Catel’s cabin. 
He was wrapped in a blanket. 
Fire gleamed on the hearth. 
Catel stooped over him. She 
had put on a dry skirt, but 
her blouse clung damply to 
her splendid body. She had 
twisted her dark hair in gleam- 
ing wet masses about her head. 

“ Ahés |!” he muttered. 
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*T am not Ahés, whoever 
the hussy may be!” she said 
sharply. “I am Catel Zévédé. 
And you are a fool for all that 
you are a fine poet. Trouble 
enough you have given me!” 

When she had prepared hot 
broth for him to drink, she 
told him, “‘ Now, you will go 
to sleep before the fire here, 
and let me hear no more from 
you until morning.” 

Obediently Lommic slept. 
That night not even in his 
dreams did the enchantress 
visit him. 

Toward noon, her pail being 
empty, Catel must go up to 
the water pool on the moor. 
She sat Lommic down on the 
bench beside the door. 

‘* Sit there,” she said, ‘‘ until 
I return. And if you move 
from that bench, I shall be 
after you with a thick stick 
at your back.” 

Lommic sat as though 
chained to that bench until 
Catel released him. On the 
third day, at dusk, wearing his 
own dried garments again, he 
took his flageolet from a pocket, 
wiped it carefully on his knees, 
breathed through the tubes 
before screwing the parts to- 
gether. COatel sat in the door- 
way. Before them was the 
murmurous sea. Over their 
heads late homing gulls rose 
and fell on the seaward breeze. 

The first few notes of the 
music Catel recognised as the 
weird and terrible song of the 
drowned damned. She snatched 
the flageolet from Lommic’s 
hand. 

‘‘Make other music,” she 
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cried, ‘‘or I shall take this 
plaything away from you!” 
Lommic cried out in dismay. 
“Very well, then,” said Catel, 
returning the flageolet. ‘‘ But 
play something gay.” <A mo- 
ment later she added, looking 
out toward the opal sea, ‘‘ The 
world is too beautiful...” 
She did not know how to 
finish the thought that was in 
her. 

“The world is beautiful,’ 
Lommic repeated, looking at 
the girl, his amber eyes misty 
wide with dumb obedience and 
unquestioning devotion. 

There is no more of this 
story except that now, as Lom- 
mic and Catel attend fairs, 
feasts, and weddings together, 
Catel pockets the money which 
Lommic earns by his music- 
making. The people of the 
parish of Kerimor often thought 
that they granted a favour in 
permitting Lommic the Fool to 
make their music for them. 
Now, when they dance they 
pay, and Catel drives a hard 
bargain. When Catel is present 
no one would dare to call her 
man Lommic the Fool. Now, 
in truth, he wears a brave 
green jacket, good leather shoes 
on his feet, and he slings the 
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over his shoulder. Perhaps 
Lommic has forgotten that time 
of darkness before the sea 
closed over him. Oertainly 
now no one hears anything 
further of the history of Prin- 
cess Ahés. That ballad is one 
that Catel has strictly for- 
bidden. 

“One must have some one 
to care for,” she told Father 
Mathieu, the priest, when, just 
at first, he offered certain objec- 
tions to the celebration of a 
sacrament which Catel proposed 
to him. ‘“ He belongs to me, 
for I saved him. He is my 
poet; he tells me all that I 
feel but can never say. All 
men are fools from what I 
have seen of them, but he is 
less foolish than others. To 
them, their fields; to us the 
clouds over the moors and the 
wind over the sea. As we are 
content with each other, s0 
will the good God be content 
with us.” 

It was the longest speech 
any one had ever heard from 
Catel, that silent maid. The 
priest was convinced by it. 
Indeed, he saw in the miracle 
of Lommic’s healing a direct 
answer to his suppliant prayers. 
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GEORGE BUCHANAN. 


BY REV. J. A. NAIRN, LITT.D. (OXON. ET CANTAB.). 


THE revival of interest in 
the Stewarts, the most gifted, 
and the most unhappy, of our 
native dynasties, has led to a 
renewed study of the works 
of George Buchanan, who 
taught Latin to Mary, Queen 
of Scots, and to her son, James 
Sixth of Scotland and First of 
Great Britain. 

Buchanan’s fame once stood 
high. His abilities as a Latinist, 
as &@ poet, and historian won 
the applause of such men as 
Roger Ascham and Philip 
Sidney in the sixteenth century ; 
Milton, Cowley, and Dryden in 
the seventeenth ; and Dr John- 
son in the eighteenth century. 
“What would you have said,” 
a@ Scotsman once asked Dr 
Johnson, “‘ had Buchanan been 
an Englishman?” ‘“‘ Why, 
sir,” replied Johnson, ‘‘ I would 
not have said, had he been an 
Englishman, what I will say 
of him as a Scotsman, that he 
was the only man of genius 
whom his country ever pro- 
duced.” 

Buchanan is not unworthy 
of this high commendation. 
But, before considering the posi- 
tion which he occupies in the 
estimation of scholars, it will 
be convenient to give some 
account of his life —the typical 


life of a wandering scholar of 
the sixteenth century. 

He was born near the village 
of Killearn in Stirlingshire, 
within sight of Ben Lomond, 
Ben Venue, Ben Ledi, and 
other monarchs of the Western 
Highlands. Not far away is 
the district subsequently asso- 
ciated with the exploits of 
Rob Roy. Buchanan’s father 
was of Celtic descent, con- 
nected with the family of 
Lennox. His mother, Agnes 
Heriot, came of a family of 
considerable importance in the 
county of Haddington. Those 
who are curious in such matters 
may trace back to this blending 
of the Celtic and the Teutonic 
stocks the combination of quick 
temper and of shrewdness which 
is to be witnessed through 
Buchanan’s life. His true 
affinities were with his father’s 
people ; and his sympathy with 
the Highlanders is often shown 
in his writings, especially in 
his longest and most ambitious 
work, the ‘ History of Scotland.’ 

Buchanan’s father died in 
middle age, leaving to his 
widow the task of educating 
a family of five sons and three 
daughters. George, who was 
the third son, attended school 
first at Killearn, afterwards at 





1 There are several biographies of Buchanan. That by Dr Macmillan has 


been of most use to me. 
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Dumbarton, and made such 
good use of his opportunities 
that his uncle, James Heriot, 
determined to send him to 
the University of Paris, which 
was then the most famous 
seat of learning in Europe. 
Paris was chosen in preference 
to the Scottish Universities, 
then three in number — St 
Andrews, Glasgow, and Aber- 
deen. 

Buchanan left Scotland at 
the age of fourteen, in the 
year 1520, thus beginning those 
wanderings which lasted till 
he had reached old age. At 
Paris he found a number of 
“pbrither Scots.” The con- 
nection between Scotland and 
France had long been of the 
closest kind; and the Scots 
College, in connection with the 
University of Paris, had been 
founded two hundred years 
before. Students of all ages 
were to be found at this Uni- 
versity. For the degree of 
Bachelor, which could not be 
taken before the age of four- 
teen, two years of study were 
required. The student then 
proceeded to work for the 
degree of Master, which might 
be conferred upon him at 
twenty-one. Buchanan, during 
his first two years at Paris, 
was chiefly occupied in Latin 
composition, especially the 
writing of Latin verse, which 
was then, as he tells us, the one 
subject prescribed for boys. He 
probably lived in lodgings, like 
the majority of the students. 

His studies, to which he 
applied himself diligently, were 
interrupted by the death of his 





uncle. He returned to Scot- 
land, and joined his family, 
who were then living at Car- 
drossin Dumbartonshire. When 
he had been there about a year, 
he had a brief experience of 
military service, under the Duke 
of Albany, then Regent of 
Scotland. Albany marched 
south as far as Melrose on his 
way to invade England, but 
the expedition was abandoned. 
Buchanan, on his return from 
this campaign, which was pro- 
bably helpful to him in later 
years in the composition of 
his ‘History,’ entered the 
University of St Andrews, and 
in October 1525 he obtained 
the degree of Bachelor. 

He had resolved to become 
@ scholar, and went once 
more to Paris, this time as 
Bursar in the Scots College. 
His next step was to take the 
degree of Master, which he did 
in 1528. He joined the teaching 
staff of the Collége Ste Barbe, 
which had been founded sixty 
years previously. He was ap- 
pointed Regent, one of the 
body of teachers to whom 
certain powers of government 
were assigned. In this capacity 
he received free board and 
lodging, but his fees were de- 
pendent on the number of 
pupils who attended his lec- 
tures. We gather from Buch- 
anan’s own writings that, at 
this period, he had to undergo 
many hardships. He has left 
us @ vivid description of the 
hard - worked and underpaid 
University teacher, of the un- 
willing pupil, and of the miserly 
parent. This is contained in 
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his poem ‘On the unhappy 
state of teachers of the Classics 
at Paris.’1 It shows us the 
class assembling at five o’clock 
in the morning, the master in 
cap and gown, with a copy of 
Virgil in his hand. He tries 
to reap the harvest of his toil, 
while his scholars are intent 
on anything but Virgil. ‘‘ One 
has lost his stockings, another 
cannot keep his thoughts off 
a hole in his shoe, a third shams 
illness, @ fourth is writing 
home. The rod is never idle, 
sobs never cease, cheeks are 
never dry. We then attend a 
service, and come back to 
lessons. Scarce an hour is 
spared for our meal. Parents 
grumble that the days pass by, 
that their sons learn nothing, 
and meanwhile the fees must 
be paid.” This plaint is 
modelled on that part of 
Juvenal’s Seventh Satire which 
describes the miserable exist- 
ence of the Roman school- 
master, 

But Buchanan also found 
time for literary work. In 
1533 he published a Latin 
translation of Linacre’s ‘ Latin 
Grammar,’ composed in Eng- 
lish; thus deposing from its 
position of authority an earlier 
text-book which had been in 
use for three centuries. Buch- 
anan’s book, which quickly 
passed through a number of 
editions, was printed by Robert 
Estienne (Stephanus), and was 
dedicated to the Earl of Cas- 
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silis. We soon find that Buch- 
anan is on friendly terms with 
the leading men of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, one of whom, 
Guillaume Budé (1467-1540), 
was famous both as Hellenist 
and as Latinist, and has ever 
since been regarded as the 
highest type of the learning 
and culture of the French 
Renaissance. It does not ap- 
pear that Buchanan had any 
personal relations with the great 
Erasmus (1467-1536), whose life 
was then closing at Basel, but 
there is much in common 
between the two. They were 
alike in bringing scholarship 
to bear on the problems which 
were then occupying men’s 
minds, and alike in their per- 
fect mastery of Latin. 

In the same year (1533), 
Buchanan left the College of 
Ste Barbe, and became tutor 
to Lord Cassilis, to whom he 
had dedicated his first book. 
He declined, then and ever 
after, to take Holy Orders. 
The post of tutor gave him 
greater freedom, and more time 
for study. His attitude to the 
old religion now begins to 
declare itself. He wrote poems 
in which we can trace the forma- 
tion of his views: the ‘Som- 
nium’ or Dream; the ‘ Pali- 
nodia’ or Recantation; and 
the ‘ Franciscanus,’ which is a 
description of the Franciscan 
friar, the ideal as contrasted 
with the reality. 

In the ‘ Somnium,’ Buchanan 





1 *Quam misera sit condicio docentium litteras humaniores Lutetiae.’ The 
other side of the picture—namely, the hardships of the students of the Univer- 
sity—may be seen in the writings of Erasmus and Rabelais. 
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describes himself as being 
visited ina dream by St 
Francis, who invites him to 
become a friar, and holds 
out the hope of heaven as a 
reward. Buchanan refuses, ob- 
jecting to the vow of poverty 
taken by the friars. But he 
would accept the office of 
Bishop. Others may beg from 
door to door: ‘“‘give me a 
mitre and a purple gown.” 

In the ‘ Palinodia,’ the re- 
cantation is more apparent than 
real. The poet is carried to 
heaven, and finds himself in a 
hall filled with friars. He is 
brought before the tribunal, 
judgment is passed, and the 
anger of the brotherhood is 
let loose. In order to appease 
their fury, he invokes upon 
them the blessings which their 
brethren on earth so greatly 
desired : that the ignorant may 
join them in multitudes, that 
their lies and impostures may 
never be discovered. 

The ‘ Franciscanus ’ (not pub- 
lished until 1560) is Buchanan’s 
longest and most sustained 
attack upon the order. It 
opens with a description of 
the Church as the haven of 
the agitated soul, and the 
life of the friar who is faithful 
to his professions. The poem 
then passes to describe the 
real Franciscans: their cun- 
ning, their effrontery, the 
methods by which they play 
upon the fears of the stupid 
and ignorant, the low types 
who compose the fraternity. 
The general form of the poem 
is that of instruction given by 
a veteran Franciscan to a 
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novice: somewhat as in 
Horace’s Fifth Satire of the 
Second Book (the worldly wis- 
dom of Tiresias). 

The ‘Franciscanus,’ circu- 
lated from hand to hand, pro- 
duced a powerful effect upon 
public opinion: the Church 
was at last aroused to action. 
Scotland, in fact, became “too 
hot to hold” Buchanan. He 
thought it judicious to leave 
the country, and a price was 
put upon his head by Cardinal 
Beaton. He found a refuge 
for a time in England; but, as 
Henry VIII. was “ burning 


Catholic and Protestant alike 
on the same day and in the 
same fire,” Buchanan decided 
to go to France. 

He reached Paris, only to 
find that Cardinal Beaton was 
already there. So he turned 


his steps to Bordeaux, where 
the Collége de Guyenne had 
been opened a few years before. 
Buchanan remained here for 
three years, which were among 
the happiest and most pro- 
ductive of his life. Among his 
pupils at the College was Mon- 
taigne, who was in later days 
to become famous as an essayist. 
Montaigne in his Essays alludes 
to Buchanan as “that great 
Scottish poet’; and acted in 
the plays which Buchanan 
wrote for the students. Among 
other friends was the elder 
(Julius Ossar) Scaliger, who 
was then living not far from 
Bordeaux. 

The Latin plays to which 
reference has just been made 
were four in number; two (the 
‘ Alcestis’ and the ‘ Medea’) 
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were translated from the Greek, 
while the other two (‘ Baptistes ’ 
and ‘ Jephthes ’) were original. 
The ‘ Alcestis’ and ‘Medea’ were 
meant to be exercises in trans- 
lation from Greek into Latin ; 
but their success as faithful, 
indeed literal, versions, and the 
elegance of their style, gave 
them an independent import- 
ance. Monk, for example, 
printed Buchanan’s version of 
the ‘ Alcestis’ at the end of 
his edition of the Greek play. 
The skill shown in rendering 
the metres of the choruses is 
remarkable. 

The theme of the ‘ Baptistes ’ 
is the death of John the Baptist, 
or liberty in its struggle against 
tyranny in Church and State. 
This lesson was emphasised 
at a later date (1576), when 
Buchanan issued the play with 
a dedication to his royal pupil 
James, warning the young king 
against the licence of sover- 
eignty. ‘Jephthes’ is the 
tragedy of the Israelite general 
Jephtha, who sacrifices his only 
daughter in fulfilment of a 
rash vow. Both these plays 
introduce characters which are 
not mentioned in the sacred 
text ; and Buchanan has suc- 
ceeded in investing these with 
life, and in fitting their thoughts 
and actions into his main story. 
He enters into the feelings of 
all his characters more inti- 
mately than his master Seneca. 
There is more humanity, and 
less rhetoric. 

At the end of the year 1542 
Buchanan left Bordeaux, and 
two years later we find him at 
Paris, teaching at the side of 
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such men as Turnébe and 
Muret, who were among the 
foremost scholars in Europe. 
His life in Paris at this time 
is described in a letter in 
verse addressed te two friends 
(whose names are Latinised as 
Tastaeus and Tevius) at Bor- 
digala (Bordeaux). He was 
ill, and in want; but he was 
cheered by the company of 
Turnébe and others, who visited 
him daily. He recovered, and 
left Paris in the following year 
(1545). 

Buchanan soon afterwards 
embarked on an adventure 
which is one of the most re- 
markable of his career. In com- 
pany with other distinguished 
scholars, he set out for Portugal, 
having been invited to assist in 
the foundation of a University 
at Coimbra. This undertaking 
was supported by the King of 
Portugal. It prospered for a 
time, but eventually the Jesuits 
obtained control of the Univer- 
sity, and Buchanan and his 
friends were exposed to perse- 
cution as heretics. They were 
thrown into prison, and had to 
appear before the Inquisition. 
The full report of Buchanan’s 
trial. by the Inquisition was 
discovered at Lisbon some 
thirty years ago. Among the 
grounds of accusation were the 
use of flesh in Lent, and the at- 
tacks which he had made upon 
the Franciscans. After over 
a@ year’s imprisonment he was 
considered to have been guilty, 
but in a minor degree. Upon 
formal abjuration of his errors, 
he was removed to a monastery 
with a view to further instruc- 
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tion; and during his six 
months’ confinement in the 
monastery he composed his 
famous translation of the 
Psalms of David into Latin 
verse. In 1552 he was set 
at liberty, and sailed to Eng- 
land, which was then under 
King Edward VI. Buchanan, 
after a few months’ residence 
in England, crossed the Chan- 
nel, and once more reached 
Paris. | 

Up to this time Buchanan 
had not declared in favour of 
the reformed religion. He was 
still outwardly a Romanist. 
His love of France, which 
appears in his poems of this 
period, was therefore based 
partly on religious affinity. He 
praises the country houses of 
France, its stately castles, its 
courteous people. But above 
all he loved Paris. His poem, 
‘Desiderium Lutetiae ’ (love of 
Lutetia—that is, Paris), con- 
trasts Paris as a nymph, named 
Amaryllis, with Spain (Lycisca) 
and Portugal (Melaenis). These 
maidens strive, but in vain, to 
lead him away from Amaryllis. 
He will remain true to his first 
love even unto his latest breath. 

In 1555 Buchanan became 
tutor to the son of the famous 
soldier and Marshal of France, 
de Brissac. But the time 
arrived when a return to his 
native land became possible. 
He left France for the last 
time in 1561, and came back 
home after an absence of five- 
and-twenty years. Landing in 
Scotland, in the afternoon of 
his life, after so long a time 
spent in France, he was able 
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to understand the feelings of 
his young Queen, when on the 
death of her husband she re- 
linquished the throne of France, 
and returned to be Queen of 
Scots. ‘It was like leaving a 
palace for a cottage.” He felt 
the absence of luxury in Scot- 
land, a much poorer country 
than France, and he found 
Scotsmen occupied with re- 
ligion, to the exclusion of other 
subjects. They were concerned 
not with the Renaissance but 
with the Reformation. <A 
change came over Buchanan’s 
life. He had been a humanist : 
he was now to be a@ reformer, 
but after the type of Erasmus, 
in whom a natural moderation 
was reinforced by literary taste 
and culture. 

The first stage of Buchanan’s 
passage from humanist to re- 
former was marked by his 
association with the Queen. 
From 1561 until the murder 
of Darnley, six years later, 
Queen Mary read Latin with 
Buchanan’s aid. Her favourite 
author was Livy. Buchanan 
also wrote Latin masques for 
the Court : on Mary’s marriage 
with Darnley, on the birth of 
her son. He _ received a 
pension (which was irregularly 
paid) in recognition of his 
services a8 tutor and as poet- 
laureate. He also translated 
Spanish documents of State 
into French, Latin, or English. 

In 1566 Buchanan was made 
Principal of St Leonard’s Ool- 
lege in the University of St 
Andrews, and pupils quickly 
began to throng round a man 
who was so famous as a scholar. 
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Buchanan, writes a contem- 
porary, “was of so flexible a 
mind that with boys he became 
a boy. He had the faculty 
and the will to adapt himself to 
every time of life, yet always 
in such @ way as never to 
forfeit the respect due to him- 
self.” 

In the following year, great 
events occurred, which pro- 
foundly affected Scotland. In 
the month of February, Darnley 
was murdered. In the ensuing 
May, the Queen married Both- 
well. Buchanan turned in sud- 
den loathing from his Queen 
and pupil. He arraigned her 
before the bar of public opinion 
in a@ work entitled ‘ Detectio 
Mariae,’ which was widely read. 
It was written in Latin, but 
was soon translated, and pro- 
duced a powerful effect in 
England and in France. Buch- 
anan was one of those who 
came to London in 1568 from 
Scotland, in order to state the 
case of the Scottish nation 
against Queen Mary in the 
presence of Queen Elizabeth ; 
and on this occasion he met 
Roger Ascham, Elizabeth’s clas- 
sical tutor. 

The post to which Buchanan 
was next appointed was the 
reward of these efforts. He 
was selected by the Privy 
Council to be tutor to the 
little prince, then only four 
years old. He was a stern 
taskmaster. With James he 
read ‘‘Greek before breakfast, 
Latin and modern subjects after 
breakfast” ; and gave his pupil 
instruction on the art of govern- 
ing a great people. Out of 
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these lessons grew the dialogue 
‘De Jure Regni,’ in which he 
lays it down that a king exists 
for the people. These ethical 
appeals were reinforced by the 
use of other and more direct 
arguments ad hominem, in which 
he did not spare the person of 
his King. It was an age in 
which the rod was still in 
fashion with schoolmasters. 

It must be admitted that 
the result of Buchanan’s in- 
struction was to make James 
learned rather than wise. James 
remained obdurate on the sub- 
ject of the royal prerogative, 
and transmitted his opinions 
to his son. But he had a con- 
siderable stock of knowledge, 
and he learned to speak Latin 
with facility. In the ‘ Fortunes 
of Nigel’ (chap. ix.), Walter 
Scott has given an illustration 
of this fact, but fails to make 
mention of the credit due to 
Buchanan. 

Buchanan’s_ last literary 
undertaking was also his most 
important. It was nothing less 
than the writing of the history 
of Scotland from the earliest 
times until the settlement which 
followed on the expulsion of 
Mary from Scotland. And the 
whole of this work was to be 
written in Latin. To this 
task Buchanan devoted the 
last twenty years of his life, 
and it was concluded only a 
short time before his death. 
It is in twenty books. The 
early part covers the legendary 
period, which is perhaps treated 
at too great length. When he 
reaches the fourteenth century, 
he shows a fine appreciation of 
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the great qualities of William 
Wallace and of Robert Bruce. 
The battles are vigorously de- 
scribed; and some of the 
most striking passages are the 
speeches which are scattered 
through the work, after the 
manner of the ancient histor- 
ians. His model was probably 
Livy; but he writes with 
fine independence, and sus- 
tains the reader’s interest to 
the end. Above all, he was on 
his native heath, and writing 
about his countrymen, which 
is a source of inspiration to all 
Scotsmen. 

As Buchanan lay dying, he 
gave a last proof of his grim 
humour when he was asked 
who would pay the expenses of 
his funeral. He answered that 
he was indifferent about that ; 
for when he were once dead, 
if they would not bury him, 
they might let him lie where 
he was, or throw his body 
where they pleased. Accord- 
ingly the city of Edinburgh 
was obliged to bury him at 
its Own expense. 


%éWe are now in a position to 
consider the writings of Buch- 
anan. They fall into two 
sections: his poetry and his 
prose. All his important works 
were written in Latin, and we 
may first note the width of his 
knowledge of that language, 
and the ease and grace with 
which he wrote it. He had 
great natural aptitude for com- 
position in Latin, and he had 
developed this aptitude by con- 
stant practice from boyhood. 
In verse, his fame rests not 
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upon the elaborate poem on 
the Ptolemaic system of As- 
tronomy, called ‘De Sphaera,’ 
to which Buchanan himself 
attached much importance, but 
upon the translation of the 
Psalms, which (as we have 
seen) was the result of a few 
months’ work in prison. 

He translated the Psalms 
into various metres, and we 
scarcely know which is more 
worthy of admiration : his com- 
mand of Latin idiom, or his 
good taste in the selection of 
the metre which will be most 
effective for his purpose. Thus 
he uses Alcaics for the more 
solemn Psalms, such as those 
of a patriotic nature ; elegiacs 
are used to suit the tone of 
melancholy ; sapphies for gentle 
reflection ; iambics for a stately 
marching tune. One or two 
examples will bring this out 
more clearly. Take, first, our 
Prayer Book version of Psalm 
137 and Buchanan’s transla- 
tion of the same Psalm :— 


By the waters of Babylon we sat 
down and wept, when we remem- 
bered thee, O Sion. 

As for our harps, we hanged them up, 
upon the trees that are therein. 

For they that led us away captive re- 
quired of us then a song, and melody 
in our heaviness. Sing us one of 
the songs of Sion. 

How shall we sing the Lord’s Song ir 
@ strange land? 

If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
right hand forget her cunning. 


Dum procul a patria maesti Babylonis 
in oris, 

Fluminis ad liquidas forte sedemus 
aquas, 

Illa animum subiit species miseranda 
Sionis, 

Et nunquam patrii tecta videnda soli. 
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Flevimus, et gemitus luctantia verba 2. Laudate Dominum fortiter 


repressit, 
Inque sinus liquidae decidit imber 
aquae. 
Muta super virides pendebant nablia 
ramos 
Et salices tacitas sustinuere lyras. 
Ecce ferox dominus, Solymae dominator 
opimae, 
Exigit in mediis carmina laeta malis ; 
Qui patrium exilio nobis mutavit acerbo, 
Nos iubet ad patrios verba referre 
modos. 
Quale canebamus, steterat dum celsa 
Sionis 
Regia, finitimis invidiosa locis. 
Sicine divinos Babylon irrideat hymnos, 
Audiat et sanctos terra profana 
modos ? 
O Solymae, O adyta, et sacri penetralia 
templi, 
Ullane vos animo deleat hora meo? 
Conprecor, ante meae capiant me ob- 
livia dextrae, 
Nec memor argutae sit mea dextra 
lyrae. 


For five verses of the English, 
we have ten couplets in Latin. 
The expansion is free. Observe, 
for instance, how “ Sing us one 
of the songs of Sion ”’ is handled. 
Yet we gain in smoothness and 
in perfect ease of transition. 
The result is really felt to be 
an original Latin poem. 

Or again, take Psalm 150. 
The Prayer Book version is— 


O praise God in his holiness: praise 
him in the firmament of his power. 
Praise him in his noble acts : praise him 

according to his excellent greatness. 
Praise him in the sound of the trumpet: 
praise him upon the lute and harp. 
Praise him in the cymbals and dances : 
praise him upon the strings and pipe. 
Praise him upon the well-tunedcymbals : 
praise him upon the loud cymbals. 
Let everything that hath breath praise 
the Lord. 


Buchanan has— 


1, Laudate Dominum lucidum 
Templum colentem siderum 
Qui vi suae potentiae 
Firmarit orbis cardines. 
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Ubique gentis inclitum : 
Laudate magnitudinem 
Captum ! supra mortalium. 


3. Laudate Dominum bellicae 


Claris tubae clangoribus, 
Laudate Dominum nabliis 
Lyrisque blande garrulis, 


4, Laudate Dominum tympanis 
Chorique festi cantibus, 
Laudate Dominum fidibus et 
Sonore dulci tibiae. 


5. Laudate eum tinnitibus 
Laetis canori cymbali : 
Hunc cuncta laudent quae trahunt 
Vitalis aurae spiritum. 


1 Captum (=power) is governed by supra. 


Among original poems, we 
select, as a specimen of Buch- 
anan’s hexameters, a passage 
from the Ode on the marriage 
of the Dauphin (afterwards 
Francis IT., King of France) 
with the Princess Mary (after- 
wards Mary, Queen of Scots), 
in 1558. 

Addressing the Dauphin, 
Buchanan mentions the items 
of the dower brought to him 
by his bride, such as beauty 
and noble birth. He adds to 
these the valour of her people, 
the Scots— 


Ampla si dote moveris, 

Accipe dotales, Mavortia pectora, 
Scotos... 

Illa pharetratis est ‘propria gloria 
Scotis 

Cingere venatu saltus, superare na- 
tando 

Flumina, ferre famem, contemnere 
frigora et aestus: 

Nec fossa et muris patriam, sed Marte 
tueri, 

Et spreta incolumem vita defendere 
famam : 

Polliciti servare fidem, sanctumque 
vereri 
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Nomen amicitiae: mores, non munus, 
amare. 

Artibus his, totum fremerent cum bella 
per orbem, 

Nullaque non leges tellus mutaret 
avitas 

Externo subiecta iugo, gens una 
vetustis 

Sedibus antiqua sub libertate resedit. 

Substitit hic Gothi furor, hic gravis 
impetus haesit 

Saxonis, hic Cimber superato Saxone, 
et acri 

Perdomito et! Neuster Cimbro. Si 
volvere priscos 

Non piget annales, hic et victoria fixit 

Praecipitem Romana gradum. 


1 et=etiam. 


Those verses I thus translate 
in blank verse— 


It is the quivered Scot’s peculiar pride 

To hem the quarry in the woods, to 
swim 

The flood, and fear not hunger, heat, 
nor cold, 

Not with high walls nor fosses deep he. 
guards 

His land, but in embattled ranks of 
war, 

Reckless of life, so he keep honour 
safe. 

His promise is his bond ; he venerates 

The title ‘“‘friend” as earth’s most 
sacred tie, 

And loves his comrade’s virtues, not 
his gold. 

Thus, when war ranged through all the 
bounds of earth, 

When every land lost its ancestral laws 

And was made subject to a foreign 
yoke, 

One nation only, in its ancient home, 

Held fast the freedom of the days of 
old. 

The fiery Goth paused here, the on- 
slaught fierce 

Of Saxon, and the Saxon’s conqueror. 

And when the Norman overthrew the 
Dane, 

Norman met here his match. And if 
we deem 

That olden story still is worth the 
search, 

E’en Rome, who conquered all the 
world beside, 

On Scotia’s borders checked her swift 
career, 
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From the large number of 
shorter poems, which range 
from gaiety to savagery, and 
are not free from coarseness, 
but are always exquisite in 
their Latinity, we are tempted 
to quote. But we must con- 
tent ourselves with a reference 
to the verses prefixed to the 
Paraphrase of the Psalms, in 
which he dedicates that work 
to Queen Mary: I mean the 
verses which begin— 


Nympha, Caledoniae quae nunc feliciter 
orae 

Missa per innumeros sceptra tueris 
avos, 


and end with the sentiment 
that his verses had borrowed 
from the Queen graces which 
they did not possess in them- 
selves— 


Nam quod ab ingenio domini sperare 
nequibant, 
Debebunt genio forsitan illa tuo. 


Here we have Buchanan at 
his best: the playfulness of 
the friend tempering the dignity 
of the scholar and the courtier.! 

The chief prose writings of 
Buchanan have been already 
mentioned. From the History 
(‘Rerum Scoticarum Historia,’ 
Bk. XVII. ch. 61) I select a 
passage describing the murder 
of David Rizzio. 

(The conspirators made a 
solemn compact to destroy 
Rizzio.) 


His omnium chirographo confirmatis, 
regeque caedis auctorem se profitente, 
tum ut condemnationem procerum ab- 
sentium praevenirent, tum ne mora 
consilium palam fieret, statim facinus 
aggredi visum est. Igitur cum regina 
in cellula augusta cenaret, adhibitis de 
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more ad mensam Davide et comitis 
Argatheliae uxore, paucique adstarent 
ministri (locus enim non multos capie- 
bat), Jacobus Duglassius, Mortonii 
comes, cum magno famulorum numero 
in extimo cubiculo ambulabat. In 
area subdiali e clientibus et amicorum 
fidissimis observare iussi erant, et 
tumultus, si qui orirentur, compescere. 
Rex e suo cubiculo, quod infra reginam 
erat, per scalas angustas, quae ei soli 
patebant, ascendit: sequebatur Pat- 
ricius Ruvenus, armatus, cum quattuor 
ant quinque ad summum comitibus. 

lis in cellam ubi cenabatur ingressis, 
cum insolens rerum facies reginam non 
nihil commovisset, Ruvenum squalidum 
et e diuturno morbo macilentum, et 
tamen armatum aspiciens, ecquid rei 
novae esset percunctatur. Nam qui 
aderant e febre delirare ac sui parum 
compotem esse credebant. Ille David- 
em surgere et prodire iubet : eum enim 
in quo sedebat locum non esse decorum. 
Regina statim assurgit, et corporis 
obiectu adversus venientes eum pro- 
tegit. Rex eam complexus bono animo 
esse iubet, nihil enim esse quod ipsa 
timeret; caedem unius nebulonis de- 
cretam esse. David primum in proxi- 
mum, deinde in extimum cubiculum 
pertractus, ibi ab eis qui cum Duglassio 
praestolabantur multis vulneribus con- 
foditur. Idque praeter omnium qui ad 
caedem eius conspiraverant voluntatem, 
qui eum publice strangulandum, popu- 
loque, cui gratissimum fore sciebant, id 
spectaculum praebere destinabant. 


a 

The Latin is clear and ele- 
gant (except for publice= 
palam) ; the story is told easily 
and vividly. A _ straightfor- 
ward translation is as follows :— 
“They all set their hands to 
this contract, wherein the king 
promised to accept responsi- 
bility for Rizzio’s death. It 
was resolved to make the at- 
tempt forthwith, in order to 
forestall a verdict against the 
absent nobles, and to prevent 
the design from being dis- 
covered through delay. The 
queen was seated at supper in 
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@ small private room, and had 
with her at table, as usual, 
Rizzio and the Countess of 
Argyle. Only a few attendants 
were present, for the room 
was not large enough to hold 
many. James Douglas, Earl 
of Morton, with a number of 
his friends, was walking to and 
fro in an outer chamber. Some 
of his faithful followers and 
vassals were commanded to 
stay below in the yard, in 
order to quiet any disturbance 
that might occur. 

“The king then came out 
of his own chamber, which lay 
below that of the queen. He 
went up to her by a narrow 
flight of stairs, which was 
open to none but himself. 
Patrick Ruthven followed him, 
armed, with four or five com- 
panions at most. They entered 
the room where the party sat 
at supper. The queen was 
surprised at the unusual ap- 
pearance (of armed men). Per- 
ceiving Ruthven to be haggard 
and lean as the result of his 
late illness, but still wearing 
his armour, she asked him 
what was wrong. The on- 
lookers thought that Ruthven’s 
sickness had disturbed his brain, 
and put him beside himself. 
Ruthven [instead of replying] 
commanded Rizzio to rise and 
come forth. ‘ Where you sit,’ 
he said, ‘is not the place for 
you.’ The queen at once arose, 
and sought to defend Rizzio 
by interposing her own person ; 
but the king took her in his 
arms, bidding her be of good 
courage, and have no fear for 
herself, because it was only 
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the death of one, and that a 
villain, that was resolved on. 
While this passed, Rizzio was 
dragged out into the next 
chamber, then into the outer 
chamber, where those who were 
waiting with Douglas des- 
patched him at last, after 
giving him many wounds. This 
was contrary to the intentions 
of all who had conspired to put 
him to death; for they had 
resolved to hang him publicly, 
knowing that such a sight would 
be an agreeable spectacle to 
the people.” 

Buchanan (as Dr Hume 
Brown has pointed out) spent 
his life in communicating three 
leading ideas. In the first 
place, he implanted in his 


pupils the desire for correct 
expression, for purity of speech. 
The Latin language before his 


time had been debased into a 
barbarous dialect, destitute of 
accuracy or taste. He culti- 
vated purity of language as an 
instrument of moral and intel- 
lectual culture. 
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In the second place, he advo- 
cated a form of government 
(whether a republic or a mon- 
archy) in which the ruler re- 
ceives his authority from the 
law. 

In the third place, he strove 
to renew the national religion, 
making of it a pietas litterata, 
or piety tempered by all that 
culture and learning can con- 
vey. And all these lessons 
were driven home by a powerful 
personality, in which intellect 
was balanced by will. ‘“‘ The 
greatest man of his age,’’ so 
Salmasius called him. He was 
great not only in his writings, 
but in the living work of an 
educator, in which he spent 
many of the happiest hours of 
his long and honourable career. 
For his services to learning and 
to education, in Scotland and 
elsewhere, he deserves to be 
remembered. And it may be 
recalled that the portrait on 
the cover of the magazine in 
which this article appears is the 
portrait of George Buchanan. 








A DAY ASHORE. 


BY CAPTAIN BASIL TAYLOUR, B.N. 


“WuHo’s for the shore? ” 
shouted the captain’s clerk, 
when luncheon was well under 
way in the gun-room of the 
Cassiopeia one sizzling hot 
day in the year 1884, waving 
over his head as he spoke the 
midshipmen’s leave book. 

“Shove my name down, and 
Fordham’s too,” replied Sar- 
toris, the senior midshipman, 
in equally stentorian tones. 
“I haven’t had a look at the 
beach for I don’t know when. 
Number One’s got such a down 
on me that he keeps jamming 
my leave out of sheer cussed- 
ness. He’s hard up for ex- 


cuses now, though, and I don’t 
think he’ll have invented a 
new one since yesterday, when 
he said he couldn’t spare me 
from my duties as mate of the 


upper deck. It’s ‘make and 
mend ’ to-day, so he can’t use 
that again.” 

““He’s in rather good form 
to-day,” remarked the cap- 
tain’s glerk, who had been told 
off by Sartoris to take charge 
of the leave book because he 
was “‘supposed to be able to 
write, and Number One always 
Says he can’t read my writing.”’ 

Directly after lunch Sartoris, 
whose duty it was, took the 
leave book to the first lieu- 
tenant for signature. That 
officer, who was enjoying his 
pipe in the ward-room smoking 
circle under the poop, and 


looking very much pleased with 
life, contented himself with a 
cursory glance at the names 
therein and a whimsical look 
at the boy, and signed without 
a word. But as the latter 
crossed the deck to the gun- 
room smokiug place, he heard 
the first lieutenant remark to 
the navigator, “It’s no use 
stopping that fellow’s leave ; 
he puts his name in the book 
every day.” : 

Sartoris grinned. 

The Cassiopeia was lying 
off Port of Spain, in the island 
of Trinidad, where the water 
is so shallow that even that 
little ship, which drew but 17 
feet of water, had to lie quite 
two miles and a half from the 
shore, and as there was no 
wind that afternoon, the cutter’s 
crew had to pull the heavy 
officer’s boat all the way in 
to the landing-place—and off 
again. 

On the way ashore, our two 
friends, who had stowed them- 
selves away in the bows of the 
boat, as the stern sheets were 
full of ward-room officers— 
including the first lieutenant,— 
discussed what they should do 
when they got ashore. They 
had both thoroughly explored 
the town on the occasions of 
previous visits to the island, 
and had found nothing very 
exciting, the ‘‘attractions ’’ con- 
sisting mainly of heat, rum, 
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and niggers, so it was at once 
decided to taboo Port of Spain. 
Neither of them was interested 
in botany, so the botanic gar- 
dens were “off” also. Be- 
sides, they had come ashore 
to stretch their legs and get 
some exercise. They must ex- 
plore the country inland, for 
the coast seemed to be all 
mangroves, and hence swampy. 
So that was settled. 

And they were convinced 
that they had come to the right 
conclusion when, on landing, 
Ward, the navigating lieutenant, 
sang out to them, ‘‘I say, you 
fellows, you kuow we all have 
free passes on the railway, 
don’t you? You have only 


to go to the station and say 
you belong to the Cassiopeia, 
and they will give you tickets 
free, gratis, and for nothing.”’ 


“Thank you, sir,” replied 
Sartoris and Fordham in chorus. 

On arriving at the station 
they found a train on the point 
of starting. Not troubling to 
ask for tickets, or to discover 
whither it was bound, they 
jumped into a first-class car- 
riage and made themselves com- 
fortable. 

“*Pheu-u-u ! What a heat!” 
exclaimed Sartoris, after they 
had been travelling for about 
a quarter of an hour. “It’s 
like a blooming oven with the 
sun striking down on the roof. 
I'll tell you what; let’s climb 
up there and get some fresh 
air, And we shall get a much 
better view of the scenery, too.” 
As a matter of fact, neither of 
them had bestowed a thought 
or a glance on the lovely scenes 
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through which they were pass- 
ing. 

Suiting the action to the 
word, he flung open the door 
and got out on to the foot- 
board, followed by Fordham, 
and making their way along 
to the rear end of the carriage, 
the two boys climbed up the 
steps there and stood erect on 
the roof, whence they certainly 
obtained a glorious view of the 
surrounding country, and as 
much fresh air as any one 
could desire. But they soon 
found that the direct rays of 
a nearly vertical tropical sun 
were not conducive to comfort, 
especially as they had left their 
straw hats in the compartment, 
for fear they might be blown 
away. 

Still, they could not go back 
before they had explored the 
whole of the upper regions of 
the train, so they walked for- 
ward, jumping from the roof 
of one carriage to that of the 
next until they reached the 
front coach, whence, as there 
was no suitable alighting place 
on the tender, they had to 
content themselves with shout- 
ing pleasantries to the black 
engine -driver and the still 
blacker stoker, who were horri- 
fied, and begged them to go 
back to their compartment, 
the driver at last threatening 
to stop the train if they did 
not do so at once, and even 
going so far as to put his hand 
to the throttle and slowing up. 
On this our two friends turned 
and fled, after promising to do 
as desired, and the train went 
on. The midshipmen, having 
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given their word, went back 
to their own place, and con- 
sidered what they were to do 
next. 

It was too hot to lie down 
and do their Thursday after- 
noon “ caulk,’’ even if they had 
felt inclined for it. Really, 
there seemed nothing they could 
do except to wait for the train 
to get somewhere. 

And then it occurred to 
Fordham that they had come 
a considerable distance with- 
out getting anywhere—at least, 
without stopping anywhere. It 
was evidently a fast train, and 
they didn’t know its destina- 
tion, or whether or when it 
proposed to pull up anywhere 
before it got there. They 


might be carried on to the 
other end of the island and 
not be able to get back to the 


ship before she sailed, which 
she was to do that very even- 
ing, being due to arrive at the 
adjacent island of Tobago the 
following morning. It would 
never do for them to be left 
behind, for, setting aside the 
tremendous row there would 
be about it, they had but a few 
shillings with them (midship- 
men are always impecunious). 
They did not know at what 
time the ship was actually 
sailing, but they did know 
that they had only got leave 
until sunset, and that the ship 
might get under way at any 
hour after that. 

“Well, never mind,” said 
Sartoris. “If we don’t get 
back in time, it will be Ward’s 
fault for luring us on. If it 
hadn’t been for him we shouldn’t 
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have known about the free 
passes, and we should never 
have dreamed of the train.” 

** But we must do something 
about it,’’ objected Fordham. 

** All right,”’ replied Sartoris. 
‘“'Let’s go and interview the 
guard in his lair, and find out 
if the train’s intentions are 
honourable.” 

Fordham agreeing, they got 
out again, climbing as before 
to the roof, being the easiest 
route, and, as Sartoris pointed 
out, if they clawed along the 
footboard there would prob- 
ably be trouble, as their dusky 
fellow - passengers would ~ be 
scandalised. Besides, it would 
be difficult, if not dangerous, 
for them to pass from one 
carriage to another. So they 
went along the roof and down 
the back end of the last carriage, 
bursting into the guard’s van, 
where they frightened that 
ebony - hued gentleman nearly 
out of his wits. 

‘‘ Tcl’ar ter goodness, massa,”’ 
said he when he had regained 
his senses a bit, “I t’ought 
you dun bin train robbers. 
W’t you doin’ heah ? ” 

“Oh,” replied Sartoris, 
‘‘we’ve just come along to 
pass the time of day with 
you, as we thought you might 
be lonely. And incidentally, 
as this jolly old train of yours 
doesn’t seem inclined to stop 
anywhere, we wanted to know 
things, and imagined you might 
be able to tellus. For instance, 
when are we going to arrive 
somewhere ? ” 

Sambo looked out of the 
window, took out his watch 
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and shook it, and announced, 
“* De train des comin’ to Arima, 
an’ she stop dere in t’ree 
minutes. After dat she guine- 
ter stop at all stations.” 

“* Fordie,”’ yelled Sartoris irre- 
levantly, “look at that stream. 
Let’s get out at Arima and 
have a bathe. I say, my lily- 
white friend, when can we get 
a train back to Port of Spain ? ”’ 

The nigger grinned from ear 
to ear. ‘“‘Dey’s a train f’um 
Arima *bout fo’ t’irty, massa. 
Dat’ll gib yo’ mo’n an houh 
fo’ yo’ swim, sah.” 

And then the train slowed 
down and drew up at Arima 
station, -and the two boys 
stepped out decorously, though 
hatless, and made their way 
towards the exit. 

The guard ran after them. 
“Whar yo’ hat, massa?” de- 
manded he, in hope of receiving 
the still missing douceur. 

“Oh, Lord!” replied Sar- 
toris. ‘‘They’re in that con- 
founded train. Run and get 
them, Fordie, while I settle 
with our snowy benefactor. 
He obviously wants a tip.” 

Sambo coyly demurred, but 
did not disdain the proffered 
shilling—one of the very few 
in the lad’s pocket, for the 
month was far spent. The 
guard then, with profuse thanks, 
returned to his duties, and very 
shortly, seeing Fordham de- 
scend from a first-class car- 
riage, he gave the signal to 
the driver, and the train started. 

In the meanwhile Fordham 
had got into difficulties. He 
had easily found the compart- 
ment in which they had so- 
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journed a while, but the hats 
were nowhere to be _ seen. 
Jumping out of it, he pro- 
ceeded to visit each of the other 
first-class compartments, and 
drew them all blank; and 
then, just as Sambo waved his 
flag, he again got into the right 
one, and once more searched 
under the seats, up in the rack, 
everywhere, in fact, that he 
could think of, but no hats. 
By the time he had finished 
this the train had gathered 
considerable speed, but he did 
not intend to be carried off in 
that way, so he leapt wildly 
from the footboard, landed on 
his feet just as his carriage 
was getting out of the station, 
turned a complete somersault, 
and rolled down the inclined 
plane at the end of the plat- 
form, the wheels narrowly miss- 
ing him as the train sped past. 

The stationmaster and the 
one and only porter, with many 
and loud ejaculations, rushed 
to his assistance, the latter 
dropping as he ran a couple 
of straw hats, but by the time 
they arrived on the scene Ford- 
ham had picked himself up 
and was bemoaning the loss 
of the hats in no uncertain 
tones and very unparliamentary 
language. Nevertheless, he was 
captured by the two, who most 
solicitously supported him, 
vigorously protesting, to a seat 
in the waiting-room. There 
Sartoris joined them, and found 
his companion bleeding rather 
profusely from a cut on his 
forehead. Sending the porter 
for some water, he bathed the 
wound, and found to his satis- 
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faction that it was but a super- 
ficial scratch. 

“For the Lord’s sake stop 
pawing me about,” cried the 
victim querulously, ‘‘and let 
us go and have that bathe.” 

“That’s all very well,’ re- 
plied Sartoris, “‘ but I want to 
see first that you are all right. 
How many arms and legs have 
you broken or dropped off ? ” 

“Rot,” retorted the poor 
sufferer; ‘‘there’s nothing 
wrong with me. Just a bruise 
or two and a little gravel rash. 
Come on; don’t waste any 
more time here, or we’ll miss 
that train. By the way,” he 
continued, turning to the sta- 
tion-master, who was now re- 
covering from his alarm and 
indecision as to whether to 
send for a doctor or an under- 
taker, or both, ‘When is 
there a train back to Port of 
Spain ? ” 

“De las’ train fo’ Po’t ob 
Spain depart at fo’ t’irty-two,”’ 
replied that functionary pom- 
pously. 

“Then we will bid you a 
fond farewell till 4.30,” de- 
clared Sartoris. 

“But what about those hats 
of ours ? ” asked the other. 

“Oh, didn’t you get them, 
then?” said Sartoris. ‘“‘ By 
Jove, I saw that rascal porter 
with a couple of straw hats 
just now. Where is the fellow ? 
Hands chase porter ! ” (in sten- 
torian tones, in imitation of a 
boatswain’s mate). 

Away they both went, spy- 
ing the delinquent disappear- 
ing into the lamp-room as they 
emerged from the waiting-room. 
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Sartoris gave a view halloa, 
which so alarmed the porter 
that he turned and bolted out 
into the road, where he ran 
like a hare with the boys after 
him in full cry. They caught 
him on the banks of the river 
and demanded their hats. 

**T doan’ know nothin’ ’bout 
yo’ hats. I ain’ dun nothin’ 
to’m. I nebber see no hats. 
No, dat’s a fryin’ pan I dun 
bin carr’in’ home to my ole 
ooman wat I got unner my 
coat.” 

** We'll have a look at those 
frying-pans, I think,” said Sar- 
toris. “Grab the beggar, 
Fordie! That’s it. Yes, I 
thought so. Thank you.. Now, 
then, what shall we do with 
him ? Chuck him in the stream, 
and see if he can wash that— 
and that —and that — off? ” 
“That ”’ in each case repre- 
sented a hearty kick. 

“No, massa,” gasped the 
struggling wretch, “‘ doan’ t’row 
me to de ’gators! Dey ’gators 
in dat pool, sah! Doan’ t’row 
me to de ’gators ! ”’ 

“Let the poor beggar go, 
Sartor,” said Fordham. “ He’s 
had a good fright, and those 
boots of yours must hurt. 
After all, we’ve got the hats.” 

So they let him go. 

“TJ wonder if that d—d 
nigger is right about the alli- 
gators. I know there are sup- 
posed to be lots about. Do 
you remember Ward and the 
Gunner went out alligator shoot- 
ing the other day, and though 
they didn’t see any, much less 
shoot any, still there might 
be one here, and I suppose 
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they’d be likely to bite. What 
do you say? Shall we pros- 
pect a bit before bathing? ” 

** Yes, I think we’d better,” 
assented Fordham. So they 
carefully examined the banks 
and the clear water of the pool 
and some little way up and 
down the stream, without see- 
ing anything resembling an 
alligator—not even a lizard 
or an iguana. Having satis- 
fied themselves that it was 
safe, they undressed, and were 
on the point of plunging in 
when Fordham suddenly paused 
and pointed to. the lower end 
of the pool and whispered, 
“Look there; I thought it 
was only an old log, but I 
take my oath I just saw it 
move. I believe it’s an alli- 
gator.” 

*“* Hooray ! Come on,” yelled 
Sartoris. ‘‘ Let’s go and collect 
it. I want anew portmanteau.” 

“Don’t be an ass,’ retorted 
Fordham. “ You can’t collect 
a crockigator with your bare 
hands.” 

“Well, it’s not a kid glove 
job, anyhow,” observed the 
other. Nevertheless, he con- 
tented himself with throwing 
a big stone at it—and missing. 
So he went closer to the brute, 
Fordham joining in the fun, 
and together they hove rocks 
at it until one of them ‘‘ made 
a bull,” as Sartoris called it, 
but never a sign of life from 
the monster. So they closed 
up still nearer, till they were 
within ten yards of it, and 
stone after stone crashed upon 
the armour-plated hide, yet 
still no move. 
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“It’s only a log after all. 
I told you so,” declared the 
senior midshipman. 

“T’m not so sure of that,” 
said the prudent Fordham. 
“You know what the skipper 
was saying the other day about 
alligators; what leary birds 
they are—lying doggoh! I 
think we’d better make sure. 
Look, there’s a long pole. Let’s 
prod him up with that.” 

Together they approached 
with the pole, which was a 
branch of a tree about fifteen 
feet long, supported between 
them, and drawing it back they 
delivered a vicious dig at the 
creature, who promptly slid 
down the steep muddy bank 
and disappeared, stirring up 
the mud so as to obscure the 
clear water of the pool. 

“There you are, Sartor,” 
said Fordham impressively. 
** Just as well we didn’t bathe. 
That fellow would have got 
one of us!” 

** Nonsense,” retorted Sar- 
toris. “‘ That was no alligator ; 
it was just an old log. An 
alligator would have growled, 
or snapped at us, or something. 
Just wait till the water clears, 
and then you’ll see.” 

So they waited, and waited, 
and waited, but the water 
would not clear, so they couldn’t 
and didn’t see. 

“I say, Fordie,” jeered Sar- 
toris, ‘‘ how long can a crocki- 
gator stay under water, do you 
think? That chap’s been down 
there at least half an hour. 
I'll take my oath he can’t do 
as long as that.” 

** Half an hour? Then what 
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about that train? What's 
the time? ” exclaimed Ford- 
ham. 

Both of them pulled out their 
watches. Fordham’s said it 
was 4.35 and Sartoris’ 4.27, 
and, of course, they had to 
wrangle and argue as to which 
was right. But anyhow, they 
agreed after a wasted minute 
or two they hadn’t any time 
to spare, even if the train were 
late, as they confidently ex- 
pected it would be. They had 
not heard a whistle or any 
sound of a train, and the 
station was only about a quarter 
of a mile away. They had 
better run for it. And off they 
went, after huddling on their 
clothes. 

Alas! they had not gone 
twenty yards before they heard 
the short sharp whistle of a 
train about to start, followed 
by the puff, puff, puff of the 
engine gathering way. They 
had missed the train. 

They made record time over 
that quarter of a mile, how- 
ever, and on arriving at the 
station they found a royal row 
in progress between the station- 
master and the porter. It 
appeared that the former, know- 
ing that the midshipmen in- 
tended to travel by that train, 
had held it for some minutes, 
and then, as they did not 
appear, had trotted out into 
the roadway to look for them, 
and the porter, taking advan- 
tage of his superior’s temporary 
absence, had despatched the 
train, in revenge for his lacer- 
ated feelings, mental and phy- 
sical, and the station-master 
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was now administering a well- 
merited rebuke. 

But this would not bring 
the train back, and there was 
no other train that day. There 
was nothing to be done about 
it. Sartoris wanted to intro- 
duce the porter to his other 
boot, but Fordham persuaded 
him to forgo that pleasure, 
for, a8 he pointed out, it would 
only waste more time, of which 
they had none to spare if they 
were going to walk all the way 
in to Port of Spain. 

They interrogated the station- 
master and gathered the follow- 
inginformation. It was twenty- 
five miles by road, but only 
eighteen if they walked along 
the railway track. Yes, it was 
good walking on the latter, 
except on the bridges, which 
they would find it difficult, if 
not actually dangerous, to cross. 
He did not recommend it—in 
fact, he thought they would 
find the bridges impossible to 
cross. No, they could not hire 
a trap of any sort at Arima, 
though they might possibly be 
able to find one at San Jose, a 
village about twelve miles along 
the Port of Spain road. 

So they were in for a six 
hours’ walk at least, and it 
was now close on five o’clock. 
That meant that they could 
not reach the town before 
eleven, nor get on board much 
before midnight, by which time 
the ship would in all probability 
have already sailed. Well, they 
must do their best. They 


might even get that problemati- 
cal trap at San Jose, which 


would 


save them—and it 
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certainly would save their 
feet. 

Sartoris longed to go back 
to the pool and prove himself 
right about the alligator, and 
perhaps have that bathe after 
all, but he realised that they 
must start off at once, and he 
reluctantly relinquished his de- 
sire. So they bade farewell to 
their friend the station-master, 
and together the two stepped 
off along the line, which they 
decided to try in spite of his 
warnings. 

All went well for the first 
mile or two, where the line 
traversed a level plain, highly 
cultivated. But then they came 
to a ravine spanned by a trestle 
bridge, over which they had 
to walk. It was one of those 
bridges which look solid enough 
from outside, but when one 
starts to walk across it one 
finds it consists, from above, 
of nothing but two horizontal 
beams of wood about nine 
inches wide, each carrying an 
iron rail running longitudinally 
along it which takes up the 
greater part of its upper sur- 
face, leaving barely room on 
each side for a human foot, 
and without any transverse 
sleepers. 

It was a formidable and, 
indeed, alarming obstacle to 
find in one’s path, and would 
have daunted any one not used 
to negotiating such things. It 
even daunted our two boys. 
They looked askance at it, and 
each would have turned back 
and sought the road again, 
used as they were to work 
aloft, had it not been for the 
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presence of the other. But 
neither dared to do so, or even 
to suggest such a thing, so 
they steeled their hearts and 
faced it. It was but some thirty 
feet across, and they came over 
it in grand style. And mighty 
glad they were when they found 
themselves on the right side 
of the bridge. 

And then they came to an- 
other, spanning @ wider stream, 
and though neither of them 
liked it, they liked still less the 
idea of baulking at it in the 
presence of the other. Besides, 
the road was nowhere visible, 
and the country alongside the 
line was an impassable swamp. 
Again they walked across with- 
out mishap. 

But the country now became 
rougher, the bridges more fre- 
quent, and the ravines abrupt, 
deeper, and wider, and after 
two or three more perilous 
crossings Sartoris had the cour- 
age to Own up. 

“TI tell you what, Fordie, 
I’ve had about enough of these 
bridges. It’s all very well 
running out on a topsail yard 
to damn a fool at the yardarm 
reefing topsails, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, but this 
cold-blooded tightrope dancin 
is a different matter.” 

“To tell you the truth, 
Sartor,” replied Fordham, “ I’ve 
been in a blue funk at each of 
the infernal things. But what 
are we to do? We can’t walk 
through that!” (the swamp 
had given place to an impene- 
trable jungle). ‘‘ And the Lord 
knows where the road is.” 

“Well, I’m not going back 
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over those bridges,’ said Sar- 
toris. ‘‘ There’s only one thing 
for it. We must harden our 
hearts and go on till we can 
find something else we can 
walk on.” 

The next bridge was the 
longest they had yet come to. 
It was over 300 feet in length, 
and spanned a rocky ravine 
with a brawling torrent a hun- 
dred feet below. It was terrify- 
ing. But since they had made 
their mutual confession they 
were able to take precautions 
which they had not previously 
permitted themselves, and in 
order to travel across this one 
with greater ease and safety 
they joined hands across the 
abyss between the two rails, 
thus affording support to each 
other. But even so it was a 


nerve-racking experience. Had 


one of them made a false step, 
the chances were that one or 
both of them would have fallen 
into the chasm beneath, with- 
out much hope of avoiding 
destruction, or at least serious 
injury. 

They got over safely, but 
had to sit down on reaching 
the far side to rest a while, 
and to consider again what was 
to be done. There was no 
change in the character of the 
scenery alongside the line— 
dense solid jungle alternating 
with apparently endless swamp. 
But there seemed to be a 
break ahead, so they went on, 
and were mercifully permitted 
to cover another mile and a 
half without encountering a 
bridge. 

But then, when they had 
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begun to think they had passed 
all, or nearly all, of their 
troubles, they came to another 
and even longer trestle bridge, 
on the other side of which 
they could see the high road 
winding along, and at one 
point, not a quarter of a mile 
ahead of them, it actually 
touched the railway track. It 
was neck or nothing now! In 
pure desperation—weary, with 
shattered nerves and hands 
again joined—they started to 
cross their last bridge, over 120 
yards long. 

They had got well over the 
deepest part of the gully— 
about a quarter of the way 
across—when Fordham came 
to a spot where his beam was 
broken away on one side, so 
as to afford no foothold beyond 
the rail itself for about ten 
feet. There was nothing for 
it but to walk on the rail for 
that distance, and this the 
boy attempted, leaning hard 
on Sartoris’ hand to steady 
himself. A few inches at a 
time did he shuffle along on 
this narrow and insecure sup- 
port. Half the distance was 
covered when the end came. 
The strain was too great. He 
paused, with one foot in front 
of the other, and put his dis- 
engaged hand to his eyes, as if 
to shut out some terrible sight. 
As he did so he swayed slightly, 
and his right boot, polished 
smooth by the constant fric- 
tion on the hard wood of the 
beams, slipped outwards, away 
from his companion. Trying 
to recover himself, his left foot 
followed the right off the rail, 

Q 
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and in an instant he was fall- 
ing—falling into eternity. 

But Sartoris was prepared. 
Almost as Fordham’s feet left 
the rail he tightened his grasp 
on his friend’s hand, and pulled 
him over towards himself so 
that the lad’s body fell across 
the rail. At the same instant 
he crouched down, throwing 
himself astride of his own beam, 
where he hung on like grim 
death with both legs and his 
left hand, while he steadied 
Fordham on his with the right. 

Fordham burst into fits of 
uncontrollable laughter. 

“Steady, Fordie, steady,” 
said Sartoris quietly. ‘‘ Get 
a grip of yourself, or we shall 
both fall and make a mess 
down there. Don’t make an 
ass of yourself.”” And he took 
a still firmer grasp of his 
friend’s hand. 

Gradually Fordham regained 
control of himself, and was able 
to take in the situation. 

“Let go my hand now, old 
chap,” then said Sartoris— 
“that is, if you think you can 
hang on by yourself. I want 
to get into a rather safer posi- 
tion. If it hadn’t been for 
this diagonal strut underneath 
in which my foot’s jammed 
we should both have gone that 
time. There, that’s better. 
Now, how are you feeling about 
it?” 

‘“* Pretty shaky, thanks, old 
man,”’ replied Fordham. 

* All right, then we'll stop 
here a bit and rest,” pursued 
Sartoris. ‘‘ But we’d better be 
getting back to the shore as 
soon as we can. I don’t pro- 
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pose to get up and walk on 
this confounded beam again ; 
in fact, I don’t think either of 
us could. We must wriggle 
along on our tummies, and try 
and find a way through the 
jungle to the road. It can’t 
be very far from the line here.” 

“Then let’s get along out of 
this,” rejoined Fordham. “It’s 
no place for repose.” 

Slowly, painfully, and with 
much effort they sidled and 
jigged themselves back along 
their respective beams until 
they arrived once more on 
terra firma, where they threw 
themselves down on the grass 
by the side of the line and soon 
regained their composure. 

“Do you know, Sartor,” said 
Fordham, “it has just occurred 
to me that if it had not been 
for you I should now be down 
at the bottom of that gully or 
cafion, or whatever you call it.” 

“Stow it, Fordie,” expostu- 
lated Sartoris, ‘‘ and don’t talk 
rot. We were both looking out 
for each other, and, as ‘ Torps’ 
would put it, we were ‘ inter- 
dependent.’ If I hadn’t done 
something I should be down 
there too. But look here. Do 
you remember seeing what 
looked like a hole in the edge 
of the jungle, about a hundred 
yards back ? ” 

“Yes, I think I do; and I 
wondered what it was.” 

“Well, that’s the idea,’’ con- 
tinued Sartoris. ‘‘ Let’s go and 
see if we can’t find the road by 
that rabbit-hole thing—that is, 
if you’re a bit rested. It'll be 
dark soon, and we must find 
the road before that.” 
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* All right. Lead on, Mac- 
duff,’’ replied the other. 

They found the hole, and, 
climbing down the railway em- 
bankment, saw at once that 
some one had recently passed 
through it, the prints of at 
least two pairs of very large 
feet being plainly visible in 
the mud. ‘‘ Where nigs can 
go we can follow,” remarked 
Sartoris. ““Comeon. Let’s see; 
we want to keep the sun on 
our port beam.” 

Pushing their way through 
the tangled undergrowth, they 
soon found themselves in a 
narrow track, rather than a 
footpath, leading over com- 
paratively firm ground, though 
they sank up to their ankles 
occasionally in the oozy slushy 
mud. Every now and then 


they encountered pools of stag- 


nant water, which, if they were 
not able to jump, they waded 
warily, sounding with their 
walking-sticks. It was a slow 
progress, hot, dirty, and un- 
comfortable, but infinitely bet- 
ter than the tight-rope act. 
The atmosphere was stifling, 
not a breath of air was stirring, 
and the smell of decaying vege- 
table matter was overpowering. 

Presently they sighted what 
appeared to be a clearing in 
the jungle ahead of them, and 
they were discussing what this 
unexpected sight could mean 
when Sartoris, who was lead- 
ing, suddenly found himself up 
to his knees in water, and 
before he could stop himself he 
Sank overhead in the morass. 
He tried to strike out and swim, 
but he could do nothing with 
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his feet, which seemed to be 
imprisoned by something which 
surrounded them and prevented 
him from moving them, while 
his arms were rendered equally 
useless by floating masses of 
debris which hampered all 
movement while affording no 
support. He managed, how- 
ever, to get his head above 
water, after frantic efforts which 
thoroughly exhausted him, and 
then, with a gurgle, he was on 
the point of sinking again when 
Fordham, who was standing on 
fairly solid ground, threw him- 
self full length in the mud, 
crept forward, and extended a 
hand. Sartoris tried to grab 
it, but the very act of lifting 
his own hand out of water to 
do so sent him down again. 
He was an experienced hand 
under water, but he had never 
been placed in such a position 
before. It was like a night- 
mare, this feeling of powerless- 
ness, and he was beginning to 
think that he was done when 
his hand struck something solid, 
something that he was able 
to grasp and help himself with. 
It was stone, and seemed to 
be part of the coping of a well, 
or something very like it. At 
all events, it was sufficient to 
give him some support, and he 
very soon had his head up 
again, and this time he did not 
miss Fordham’s still extended 
hand, which quickly drew him 
towards the edge of the pool, 
which they now found was of 
but small extent, and had only 
about one foot of water in the 
greater part of it. It was only 
in the middle that there was 
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any depth, and there Sartoris 
was unable to find bottom. On 
the far side of the pool the 
ground suddenly rose. and 
formed a really solid bank of 
bare earth and stones. 

“ Well, I’m getting my bathe 
after all,” laughed Sartoris. 
** And I don’t think I’m likely 
to find a crockigator here. I 
tell you what, Fordie, being 
here I may as well go on and 
land the other side.” 

“Not much you won’t,”’ re- 
plied Fordham. ‘You jolly 
well come out this side. You 
gave me the fright of my life 
when you went down the second 
time, and I’m not going to let 
go of you till you’re out of 
water.” 

“Rot,” protested Sartoris. 
“Look, you can easily jump 
across and land on that bank, 
which is solid enough in all 
conscience, and then you can 
give me a hand out there.” 

This was done, and together 
the two boys entered the clear- 
ing, which, being on rather 
higher ground, was quite dry 
underfoot. There they found 
a negro hut, with an old crone 
sitting at the door. On seeing 
the dripping Sartoris she rose 
and advanced towards them, 
exclaiming, “‘ Hi, massa, you 
dun bin fall inter dat ole well ! 
Lucky you get out’n it. Dey 
two niggers bin drown dere las’ 
yeah. Come in an’ ole Martha’ll 
clean yo’ clo’es. Bless grashus 
if dey ain’ all d’it.”’ 

“Never mind my clothes,” 
said Sartoris. ‘‘ But why don’t 
you fence off that well—if it is 
a well and not a trap—so that 
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people shan’t get drowned in 
it?” 

“Dey ain’ nobody come dis 
way ‘cep’n dem wat ain’ got 
no business dere. Rastus’n me 
we knows w’ar dat well’n we 
ain’ guineter fall in. Udder 
folk e’n fall in if dey wanter.” 

*“* Well, it’s no thanks to you 
and Rastus, whoever he is, 
that I didn’t follow your 
drowned nigger friends. Per- 
haps you will tell us where the 
road is, and we'll get on.” 

*Dere’s de road, des back 
of de hut, massa. Yo’ doan’ 
say yo’ dun bin walkin’ on 
de line—on dem b’idges? Den 
yo’ sailor boy. Rastus wuz a 
sailor—went a’fishin’——”’ 

But the midshipmen, dis- 
gusted with the old hag’s con- 
versation, had made for the 
road, so heard no more. 

“TI say, old chap,” said Sar- 
toris shamefacedly, as soon as 
they had found the road, “I 
shall never forget what you 
did just now. You saved my 
life.” 

“Not I,” replied Fordham. 
“T did only just what any one 
could have done; but you, 
I don’t think there’s another 
fellow in the ship could have 
done what you did for me on 
that bridge. Don’t say an- 
other word about what I 
did.” 

They agreed to call it quits. 

It was a good road and not 
too hilly, and they found that 
they made much better time 
on it than on the railway line, 
but they realised that they 
had still a long way to go, and 
they were tired out with their 
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experiences. Soon after leav- 
ing their dusky hag it became 
dark, and they trudged along 
in the pitch darkness—for there 
was no moon that night,—and 
cursed the railway porter, to 
whom they attributed all their 
troubles,. and calculated their 
chances of ever getting to Port 
of Spain on foot, or of finding 
a vehicle to carry them at San 
Jose, and wondered when they 
would get anything to eat or 
drink, especially the latter, and 
became footsore and even more 
weary. 

It must have been quite 
eight o’clock when they got to 
San Jose, utterly “done,” and 
there were nothing but nigger 
huts to be seen, and not a soul 
in the streets. They found a 
stone seat by the roadside, and 
sat down to rest and to con- 
sider what they had better do. 
They realised that they could 
not drag themselves another 
yard, much less walk the eleven 
or twelve miles that still sepa- 
rated them from their goal, and 
this miserable village did not 
seem to promise anything in 
the way of a conveyance. The 
ship had probably sailed already. 
Their joint funds, they found 
on taking stock, totalled 6s. 74d. 
Visions of passing the night in 
a Sweet potato patch on empty 
stomachs, of tottering into Port 
of Spain the following morning, 
or perhaps not till the after- 
noon, dirty, unshaven, unkempt 
and in rags, to find the ship 
gone, and the further prospect 
of a court-martial to follow, 
did not improve matters. They 
felt thoroughly miserable and 
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hopeless, and even Sartoris’ 
optimism deserted him. 

But as they sat there moodily 
resting their tired limbs, there 
broke upon their ears the sound 
of a horse trotting, and pres- 
ently the glare of a lamp shone 
round a corner of the road 
some fifty yards away. This 
was followed by the appearance 
of two carriage lamps approach- 
ing them rapidly. 

They rose to their feet and 
went out into the middle of 
the road and waved their arms 
wildly. The trap pulled up 
short, and an English voice 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Who the devil are 
you? What the deuce do you 
want ? ” 

‘** Awfully sorry to stop you, 
sir,” said Sartoris, “but the 
fact is we are stranded here. 
We are midshipmen of the 
Cassiopeia, and have missed 
the last train back to Port of 
Spain.” 

** Jump in,’’ replied the voice; 
**T’m in a hurry to get home, 
and you’d better come with me 
and tell me all about it.” 

*““'We’ve walked as far as 
this from Arima, but are quite 
cooked, and can’t do any more. 
The ship’s sailing to-night, and 
we are altogether up a tree. 
Can you tell me if it is possible 
to get any sort of trap here to 
take us in? ” 

“T’d drive you in myself, 
but my mare here has already 
done forty miles this afternoon. 
But you’d better come along 
with me, and I’ll give you some 
supper and a drink, which will 
buck you up a bit, I have no 
doubt, and by that time I 
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daresay we can find another 
nag that’ll be fit for the road. 
Jump in, both of you; the 
station’s only half a mile 
farther.” 

You may be sure they lost 
no time in obeying the behest 
of their friend in need, who 
whipped up the mare, and in 
ten minutes they were seated 
in comfortable long chairs in 
the verandah of their new 
acquaintance, a planter, with 
long tumblers containing lager 
beer foaming at their elbows. 

Oh, what luxury it was to 
sit there, and after getting their 
boots off and their feet into 
slippers, which were brought 
in by a grinning nigger, to fall 
asleep while waiting for supper. 
And when it arrived it was so 
good, after gun-room fare, that 
they grossly overate themselves, 
and at once went to sleep again. 

Their kindly host let them 
sleep until the trap was ready, 
and it was close on ten o’clock 
when they at last made a start, 
driven by Mr Brown’s negro 
groom. 

“Good-bye, sir,” sung out 
Sartoris, as they drove off. 
“We are tremendously obliged 
to you. It has really been too 
good of you.” 

“Not at all,” replied the 
planter. “‘I am only too glad 
to have been able to help you. 
Good luck to you. May you 
catch your ship all right. If 
it should come to a court- 
martial, you’d better come here 
and try your hands at farming 
in the tropics.” 

“That’s a splendid idea, 
Fordie,” said Sartoris, when 
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they had got out of the village. 
“T’ve a jolly good mind to 
adopt it now, chuck the service 
and join old man Brown, or 
whatever his name is. What 
do you suppose a_ planter 
does ?” 

** Oh, he plants things, I sup- 
pose,” replied Fordham. 

“IT must say it would be a 
jolly sort of life. Just suit 
you, I’m certain. And jolly 
old Brown seems to want us.” 

“Don’t be an ass. He didn’t 
mean a word of it. He knew 
as well as you do that there is 
not the least chance of our being 
tried for being late and miss- 
ing the ship. The skipper will 
tell us not to do it again, and 
Number One will stop our leave, 
and will sign the leave book the 
next day with our names in it. 
And we’d soon find that they 
don’t ‘ pipe dinner ’ ashore.” 

But Sartoris was asleep, and 
didn’t hear Fordham’s moral 
lecture. 

They arrived at Port of Spain 
in less than an hour, and by 
eleven o’clock they were on 
their way off to the'ship in a 
boat pulled by four stalwart 
blacks. They had given all 
their worldly wealth to the 
groom, and now trusted to be 
able to borrow enough to pay 
for the boat from some one 
when they got on board. 

The ship was still there— 
they could easily distinguish 
her lights from those of all 
other vessels,—and they could 
see that she was not exhibit- 
ing any signs of immediate de- 
parture. Could it be that the 
sailing had been postponed, 
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and that the ship was waiting, 
for them? If so, they could 
not hope to slip on board un- 
observed. They were in for 
it. There would be a row ! 

But when they were half- 
way off they saw unmistak- 
able signs of approaching de- 
parture—lights moving about 
on board, the anchor light 
lowered, and the steaming light 
hoisted in its place. And as 
they got nearer they heard the 
reverberating tones of the boat- 
swain’s mate shouting, ‘‘ Hands 
up anchor,” coming across the 
perfectly smooth water. 

“Give way, you beauties,” 
urged Sartoris, “or we shall 
miss the ship. We have no 
money with us to pay you. 
All our money’s on _ board. 
They’re getting up the anchor 
now. Give way.” 

The boatmen responded 
nobly, and the boat flew across 
the oily muddy water, the 
stroke oarsman merely grunt- 
ing out, ‘‘ Dat’s all right, massa, 
we’s guineter cotch dat ship.” 

Could they do it? Could 
these stout fellows get them 
alongside before the anchor 
was up and the engines 
started ? 

The niggers were pulling for 
their fare. They were now close 
to the ship, and they could 
hear, in the stillness of the 
harbour, the fiddler playing, 
and could see with the mind’s 
eye the little old man seated 
on the capstan scraping away 
at his fiddle, and the men 
running round at the capstan 
bars. Now they could hear 
the voices of the officers on 
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the forecastle, ‘‘ Heave her out, 
lads,” for it is good holding 
ground there, good thick cling- 
ing mud. And as they came 
up quietly (for they had warned 
their dusky boatmen to make 
no noise) to the port gangway, 
they heard the first lieutenant, 
on the poop, say to the cap- 
tain, “Those two midshipmen 
are not back yet, sir. It will 
teach them a lesson to be left 
behind here. I don’t suppose 
they have any money with 
them.” 

And the captain replied, 
** Serve them right, Bruce, serve 
them right. Teach them to 
think another time.” 

The two midshipmen in ques- 
tion stole up alongside noise- 
lessly without any one seeing 
them just as the order was 
given ‘‘ Avast heaving,” and 
the report from the topgallant 
forecastle, ‘“‘ Anchor’s up, sir. 
Clear anchor,” was ringing along 
the deck as the two boys 
climbed thankfully up _ the 
chocks on the ship’s side and 
ran straight into the arms of 
the gunner. 

But their luck was not out 
yet, for Sartoris and Mr Quoin, 
the gunner, were great cronies, 
so the former had no hesitation 
in applying to him for a loan 
of five shillings wherewith to 
pay the boatmen, one of whom 
had followed them up the side. 
This sum was at once forth- 
coming, and the boatman was 
sent down into his boat with 
strict injunctions from Mr Quoin 
to get away a8 quickly and as 
quietly as possible. 

Meanwhile the two boys fled 
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down the main hatchway to 
their chests, where they rapidly 
got into uniform and returned 
on deck, the operation occupy- 
ing something less than one 
minute. There Sartoris, whose 
station was on the quarter- 
deck, made himself particularly 
prominent in urging the men 
to greater exertions on the cat- 
fall. So much in evidence was 
he, indeed, that he could not 
fail to attract the attention of 
the first lieutenant, who, as 
soon as the anchor was secured 
and he was at liberty to turn 
his mind to other matters, sang 
out, ‘‘ Mr Sartoris.”’ 

“Sir,” replied that zealous 
young officer, running up the 
poop ladder and saluting. 

** How did you get on board?”’ 

“In @ shore boat, sir. We 
missed the officers’ boat, and 
came off later in a shore boat,”’ 
was that always truthful lad’s 
answer. 


** What time did you get on 
board ? ” 

“JT really couldn’t say, sir. 
My watch had stopped.” 

“Were you on board to 
dinner ? ” 

“No, sir. Having missed 
the officers’ boat, we knew we 
should be late for dinner on 
board, so scratched up some- 
thing ashore and came along 
directly after we had finished.” 

**Tt is curious that no one 
Saw you come on board. In 
fact, there’s something curious 
about the whole business. But 
anyhow, you only had leave 
till sunset, and you acknowledge 
that you didn’t get off by that 
time, so you needn’t put your 
name in the book in a hurry. 
Your leave is stopped, both of 
you. I intended to let you 
stop behind here, just to teach 
you a lesson.” 

** We’ve had our lesson, sir,” 
was the enigmatical reply. 
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JACATRA. 


BY DAVID HANNAY. 


THERE are three leading dates 
in the early history of the 
European powers in the Far 
East. They are: the seizures 
of Goa and Malacca by the 
Portuguese in 1510; the occu- 
pation of Swalley Hole by 
Sir Henry Middleton for the 
old East India Company ex- 
actly one century later; and 
the foundation of the city of 
Batavia, on the ruins of the 
Javan town, Jacatra,in 1619. In 
that year ‘“‘ Portuguese India ” 
was in its death agony. A 
century and a quarter or so 
were to pass before Middleton’s 
act was to produce its fruit ; 
but the planting of the Dutch 
headquarters was to be fol- 
lowed well-nigh within a year 
and a day by the soaring rise 
of the domination which was 
to cover the Hastern sea all 
through the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

The Dutch had been active 
in the Indian Archipelago and 
the Moluccas since their first 
voyage had been made by 
Houtman for the ‘“‘ Company 
for trade afar’ of Amsterdam 
in 1595-97. They had planted 
factories in native ports, of 
which the most important was 
at Bantam, in Java. Their 
first Governor-General, Pieter 
Both of Amersfoort, had 
reached that anchorage in 
December 1610 after a painful 
voyage of ten months. He 
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brought with him soldiers, 
preachers, officials, and a coun- 
cil of eight members. Taken 
together, he and they appeared 
to give the Dutch in the Hast 
a strong central government, 
and, indeed, they did provide 
more in that way than was 
possessed by the servants of 
the English company. Yet 
they were far from being 
enough. If there was to be a 
Governor-General to rule all 
men, it was clear that his 
subjects must know where to 
find him. A council was quite 
unable to discharge its function 
if its members were to be 
scattered on missions which 
took them hundreds of miles 
away from one another. Now 
the three first Dutch governors 
had no house ashore. They 
lived in their flagship, and 
cruised from Bantam to the 
Moluccas and back; so there 
was never any absolute cer- 
tainty where or when Pieter 
Both, or Gerard Reinst, or 
Laurens Reael was to be met. 
Their council was rarely all to- 
gether at hand. It soon began 
to be obvious to the governing 
Chamber of Seventeen at home, 
and to all men of sense in the 
East, that this cruising govern- 
ment, here to-day and gone 
to-morrow, was a makeshift. 
A fixed headquarters must be 
found. Agreement on the ab- 
stract point was easy, but the 
Q2 
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choice of a place presented 
difficulties. One authority 
would have preferred Ceylon. 
Another recommended a Spice 
Island. There were some who 
would have chosen Singapore. 
If the attempt made to capture 
Malacca had succeeded, that 
town would have answered the 
purpose; but the venture 
failed. Therefore no decision 
was reached. One man said 
one thing, and another said 
another, till the pressure of 
events and the resolute will 
of a certain leader combined 
to settle the question, and it 
turned out that the capital of 
Netherlands India was to rise 
where Jacatra had been, a 
little to the east of Bantam. 
The master whose word and 
deed achieved what others had 
only talked about was the 
Governor-General, Jan Piet- 
erszoon Coen—the great man 
of Dutch history in the East. 
And if to be able to take 
survey of a vast field of action 
and to see it whole, if to know 
precisely what you aim at, if 
to try for a well-chosen attain- 
able goal, if to know to a 
nicety what measures will en- 
able you to achieve your pur- 
pose, and if to be prepared to 
do whatever is needful to the 
utmost—if these virtues and 
capacities amount to great- 
ness, then great he was. Lov- 
able he assuredly was not. Mr 
de Jonghe, in his ‘ Rise of the 
Netherland Rule in Java,’ has 
to confess that Coen put 
splashes of blood on the history 
of his countrymen in the East. 
He did when he butchered the 
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natives of the Banda Islands, 
when he instigated the hys- 
terical Van Speult to massacre 
the English factors in Amboyna, 
and when with fire and sword 
he swept Jacatra off the face 
of the earth to clear the ground 
for the foundation of Batavia. 
The Dutch historian can only 
plead that politics are not 
work for saints, and that when 
they are those of a monopolist 
trading company, they are par- 
ticularly unsanctified. Mr de 
Jonghe says sooth ; and having 
noted this much for once and 
for all, we can apply ourselves 
to seeing what Coen actually 
did. 

When he attained the posi- 
tion which gave him the chance 
to play a great game—that is, 
when Gerard Reinst put him 
at the head of the factory at 
Bantam—he was still a young 
man of twenty-seven. The 
place was a sink of iniquity. 
Coen, who had done the Com- 
pany good service in the Moluc- 
cas, grappled with the prevail- 
ing evils which Reinst had 
vehemently denounced as being 
not only scandalous but horrible 
and abominable. He must have 
felt himself in his proper place, 
for, body and soul, heart and 
mind, he was “the servant. of 
the Company.” His merits as 
a@ reformer of inward corrup- 
tions are not our theme, but 
what he did by way of outward 
and visible conquest. There 
is no need to say more of his 
career than that before he 
became formally Governor-Gen- 
eral in March 1619, he had as 
President of Bantam and Jaca- 
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tra, and Comptroller of the 
other factories, been the true 
directing force in the Nether- 
land Indies. 

The road he had to tread was 
full of pitfalls. In the first 
place, he had in front of him 
the rival English factory. The 
two could join to check the 
native ruler, but the fight 
going on in the Spice Islands 
naturally reacted on Bantam. 
There were collisions between 
the two nations, actual draw- 
ings of the sword, maim and 
manslaughter. But this rivalry 
was less trying than the rela- 
tions of the Dutch with the 
natives. The whole island of 
Java was in one perpetual 
turmoil, one unceasing writhe 
and heave, of chieftains known 
by names exotic to us. On 
one hand, were claims to superi- 
orities and tributes, to be en- 
forced if possible. On the 
other, constant desire to evade 
these obligations if the vassal 
prince only could. All were 
prepared to call in any outsider 
who would serve an immediate 
turn. All were utterly false. 
To their minds a treaty was 
a means of gaining an advan- 
tage for the time being, and a 
device for carrying out a fraud. 
A promise was intended to 
bamboozle, and as to keeping 
it, that depended on one’s 
strength. The part of the 
whole confusion which most 
affected Coen was the twist 
and twirl between Bantam, 
who was a@ great prince, and 
Jacatra, who was a small vassal 
Raja. In 1610 Jacques 1’Her- 
mite, then Dutch President at 
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Bantam, had made a treaty 
for friendship and trade with 
Jacatra. Pieter Both had tried 
to extend this into a treaty 
right to build a strong factory. 
The Raja was not so foolish 
as not to know with what 
rapidity a meek European house 
for factors and a “ godown ” 
for goods had been found to 
turn itself into a stone fort 
armed with guns and garrisoned 
by soldiers. It would not even 
have been necessary for the 
Dutch to employ their own 
countrymen. The Tokugawa 
Shogquns had not yet stopped 
emigration from Japan. The 
Indian Archipelago and Gulf 
of Siam were swarming with 
Japanese Dugald Dalgettys 
ready to fight on any side of 
any question for their pay and 
allowances. So leave to build 
was at first refused. 
Nevertheless, and within a 
very short time, a fort was 
built—not because the Dutch 
compelled the Raja to consent 
but as a consequence of rivalries 
with Bantam. The first use 
to which the Dutch put Jacatra 
was to make play with it for 
the purpose of evading the 
exactions of the Bantamese 
ruler. When, seeing that the 
foreign traders were prosperous, 
he drew the deduction —so 
obvious to an Asiatic prince— 
that if he only squeezed them 
hard enough they would pay 
higher dues, he demanded more. 
Coen was not unwilling to pay 
heavier import dues on one 
condition. It was that the 
true ruler of Bantam, who was 
not the Sultan, who was very 
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young, but a Regent or Mayor 
of the Palace, whom we called 
the Pangran or Pangaran, and 
the Dutch the Pangéran, would 
give the Netherland Company 
the monopoly of the trade of 
the country, and would expel 
the English. He refused, not 
from any love of us, whom he 
was perfectly disposed to fleece, 
but because he would not put 
his neck into a collar. Of 
course, Coen’s offer was known 
in our factory (the Pangran 
would take care that it was), 
and it heated the already fiery 
hostility of English and Dutch 
still further. And now at 


that west end of Java, and in 
the years 1617 and 1618, there 
was a bubble of accusation 
and retort, a strenuous playing 
off of one against the other all 


round. Coen threatened to 
remove the staple of the Dutch 
trade to Jacatra. The Raja 
was willing enough to meet 
him half way, for he saw a 
prospect of increased revenue. 
The ‘“‘ Pangran”’ was enraged 
by the manceuvres of his vassal, 
and sent soldiers to bully him. 
The English factory was bring- 
ing itself to decide that the 
most promising course for it was 
to join in with the Bantamese 
to make an end of the “frogs 
of the Batavian marsh.” Coen 
was convinced that the best 
thing he could do was to lay 
hands on Jacatra, and put 
the desired ‘‘ rendezvous ” or 
headquarters there. It had a 
harbour formed by a river, a 
good roadstead, and a feeble 
prince. Things were not ripe 
for a conquest of Bantam. 


There were but few English in 
Jacatra. That was the line 
of least resistance. So before 
1618 came to an end he was 
transferring the Oompany’s 
treasures first to ships, then to 
little islands on the coast, as 
a preliminary to storing them 
in the fort, which under his 
incessant driving, and also 
under the nose of the poor 
old Raja, was growing daily 
at Jacatra. And there he 
must be left for a moment, 
since at this point other per- 
sonages come into the saga. 
Ever since 1611 the East 
India Company had been ap- 
pealing to King James for 
protection against the Dutch. 
The King, and it is only fair 
to say the same of the States 
General, was honestly desirous 
to protect traders and to keep 
the peace. The two govern- 
ments were painfully negotiat- 
ing the arrangement of a modus 
vivendi. The only effectual 
way would have been to send 
out governors appointed by 
the State, with squadrons of 
men-of-war and soldiers. But 
neither the kingdom of Great 
Britain nor the Seven United 
Provinces had the means to 
take that course. The com- 
panies had been brought into 
existence because their govern- 
ments were poor and feeble. 
And who was to control them 
on the other side of the world ? 
A war between the two nations 
in Europe would have been 4 
disaster to both in 1618. The 
English Company showed how 
little it expected from the 
King by organising and sending 
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out a squadron of nine ships, 
well armed, direct to the Indian 
Archipelago — to trade, of 
course, but also to fight. The 
Company had another “‘ fleet ” 
in the Eastern seas under 
Martin Pring. It had been 
sent to work the regular trade 
round —up the Mozambique 
Channel to the Gulf of Cam- 
baya, then with Guzerat goods 
to the straits of Malacca. The 
two were to join, and sweep 
Dutch obstructions out of the 
way. A good plot and good 
friends—on the face of it. 

As the nine ships going direct 
were rather more for fighting 
than for trade, the Company 
decided to appoint a general 
who was a martial man. The 
officer they selected from among 
several possible chiefs was Sir 
Thomas Dale. He was an old 
Low Country officer, who had 
served with credit in one of 
the English regiments on the 
Dutch establishment. When 
the twelve years’ truce with 
Spain was made in 1609, he 
had, without resigning his 
Dutch commission, taken ser- 
vice with the Virginia Company, 
and had been appointed in 
1611 Marshal to the Governor 
of the colony on the James 
River, Lord De La Warr. After 
the Governor’s death he had 
Tuled the colony. The Com- 
pany had adopted the imbecile, 
and as Bacon very frankly 
told it, also wicked, course of 
trying to make a colony out 
of rogues, vagabonds, criminals, 
and the sweepings of the streets. 
These wretched creatures, who 
were often diseased and died 


in large numbers, were morally 
no better in Virginia than at 
home. They would hang about 
the provision store for rations, 
shoot game, catch fish, but 
chiefly they wandered off to 
live by cadging and coshering 
among the Indian tribes. They 
would do anything but work. 
Dale set himself to reform 
them. As was inevitable, he 
did his feat by hanging un- 
manageable specimens and flog- 
ging a great deal. Even in 
an age which was not tender 
in the exercise of authority, 
and held strongly to the faith 
that whipping was the proper 
cure for lazy vagabonds, male 
and female, Dale was thought 
to have gone to extremes. 
But there is no doubt that, 
helped by the arrival of a 
better stamp of colonists, he 
did bring Virginia to order, 
and started it on a good road, 
during his two terms as Gover- 
nor. In 1616 he was back in 
London, and was open to the 
offers of the Company. 

The Governor and Commit- 
tees cannot be blamed for 
choosing a man with this record 
to speak with Coen at the 
gates of the sea. And yet 
the choice was not a wise one. 


It was easy enough to keep a 


regiment in order with military 
discipline, and such a com- 
mander-in-chief as Maurice of 
Nassau to support you. Nor 
was it difficult to cow rogues 
and vagabonds, cowardly ani- 
mals the most of them, and 
helpless too. It was quite 
another matter to contend with 
the Dutch Governor-General, 
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who was well armed, and was, 
moreover, both fierce and 
astute. And then it was not 
certain that an old Low 
Country officer, trained to 
trench warfare, to mining, and 
the taking or defending of 
ports (the Low Country wars 
were little else), would be the 
best kind of leader to make 
full use of ships. What was 
even less promising for the 
success of the expedition was 
that the Company sent their 
fleet out under a divided com- 
mand. 

We have seen that the ships 
were to be used for trade as 
well as for fighting. Now 
Dale was not averse to buying 
and selling. When the Com- 
pany hired him at a salary of 
£480—good pay at that time 
—it had taken a promise from 
him to abstain from private 
trade. Yet it soon found that 
he was investing money—the 
States had just paid him £1000 
as arrears, which had accumu- 
lated during his absence in 
America—in a private venture. 
He was rebuked, and ordered 
to desist. But he had no 
training in business, and the 
Company was resolved to keep 
him out of its commercial 
affairs. It took what it thought 
was the effectual course of 
naming a President for trading, 
and giving him the command 
of that side of the work of 
the expedition. The man 
chosen was very fit. John 
Jourdain had been much in 
the East, and had already 
done the Company good ser- 
vice in India, in the Archi- 
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pelago, and in the Spice Islands. 
He was able and resolute; 
but though loyal and of good 
disposition, he was quite as 
capable as ever was Dale of 
playing the arbitrary gentleman 
when he saw occasion. Hither 
of these might have done well 
by himself. But when they 
were coupled together, each 
endowed with full authority 
over one of the two conflicting 
sides of the duty to be per- 
formed, it was as certain as 
anything could be that they 
would be at sixes and sevens 
before they had been long in 
the Straits of Malacca. ; 

While Dale and Jourdain 
were on their way, and Pring 
was crossing the Bay of Bengal, 
Coen was pushing on with his 
preparations. He had fully 
expected an English irruption 
into the Spice Islands, and 
had sent every ship, man, and 
barrel of gunpowder he could 
spare to the place where he 
judged they would be most 
needed. The Company had 
not provided him as amply as 
he thought it should. He 
rebuked the Seventeen for their 
lack of foresight and of zeal 
with the candour of a faithful 
servant, and in exceptionally 
clear prose. But their failure 
to do enough was for him only 
one reason the more for doing 
his utmost. The first thing 
to be attended to was the 
putting of that half-finished 
fort into as good a state of 
defence as might be. ‘The 
Raja, driven by his overlord at 
Bantam, was drawing lines of 
circumvallation about it, and 
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the English then at Jacaira 
were lending a hand. Coen 
burst out on them, pierced 
their line, made a flank, and 
rolled them up. They were 
swept back except at one point, 
where they were heavily stock- 
aded. It was a good beginning. 

Just at that time he learnt 
that Dale had reached Bantam, 
and had joined Pring at that 
anchorage. Sir Thomas’s voy- 
age had not been free from 
misfortunes. While his squad- 
ron was passing through the 
Straits of Sunda between Java 
and Sumatra, the Sun, the 
largest and most richly laden 
vessel in it, was wrecked on 
the island of Enganho, and 
became an all but total loss. 
On the other hand, after reach- 
ing Bantam, he had sighted 
and had seized the Swarte 
Leeuw—i.e., the Black Lion,— 
a large and richly laden Dutch 
Indiaman. ‘The capture was 
a reprisal for the seizure of 
English ships in the Spice 
Islands. Dale and Pring had 
fifteen sail between them ; Coen 
had with him but seven sail, 
and some of them were re- 
fitting. To all seeming, and 
indeed in sober fact, the Eng- 
lish leaders had only to make 
“the book moves,” to do the 
visibly correct thing, and they 
could easily have taken the 
Governor-General and his ships, 
which were less than half as 
humerous as their own. With 
all their trumps and their 
honours, they contrived to lose 
the game. 

A double-minded man is un- 
Stable in all his ways, and so 
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is a double-minded operation. 
Dale reached Bantam on 19th 
November, but it was not until 
20th December that he sailed 
eastward to Jacatra. He ex- 
cused this dawdling waste of 
a whole month by saying that 
they abode at their first an- 
chorage to refresh their men. 
Crews were always in need of 
refreshing after the long voy- 
ages of those times. They had 
left Table Bay on 25th July, 
and had employed twenty days 
in extorting blackmail from a 
Portuguese carrack on the way. 
But since they could start out 
to pursue and take the Black 
Inon, it is clear that they 
had all the health they needed 
to sail forty-five miles to the 
eastward for the purpose of 
Overpowering Coen. They 
would have found him with 
several of his ships half-rigged. 
It would be none the less 
rather unjust to attribute all 
this delay to mere sloth. No 
doubt the trade interfered with 
the fighting. They lost time 
unloading cargo. It is well 
known that, as might have 
been expected, Dale and Jour- 
dain differed as to the best 
course to be taken, and we 
can safely assume that their 
disputes hampered the vigorous 
use of the ships for warlike 
purposes. 

In the meantime, Coen was 
not losing a minute, and he 
had a perfectly definite aim, 
and only one. The Dutch 
Governor-General, though he 
had been trained in a bank, 
and had been ‘“‘ koopman ”’ and 
‘“‘opperkoopman ’”’ and book- 
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keeper, was by temperament 
and by virtue of his way of 
dealing with ticklish problems 
a@ leader in war. The trade 
and the fort must look after 
themselves for a time. To get 
his seven ships into trim as 
fast as possible, to start out 
eastward, concentrate them, and 
the others in the islands, and 
then to come back with a 
superior force and make an end 
of the English was his plan. He 
saw, and persuaded his council 
to see, what Sir Thomas Dale, 
worthy old Low Country officer 
as he was, and John Jourdain, 
that honest and zealous ser- 
vant of the Company in all 
matters of trade, were, as 
their actions prove, incapable 
of understanding—namely, that 
victory at sea would give su- 
periority on land, and that it 
would be won by whoever 
brought the greater force of 
ships into action at the right 
time and place. 

Before going he had to trans- 
fer such of the Dutch company’s 
goods as were still in the small 
islands to the fort at Jacatra. 
He had also to see that this 
“‘ strength,” such as it was, had 
been “ pridied up,” to use a 
sailor's term of that age, as 
far as it could be. Dale allowed 
him time to do both. On the 
20th December the English 
squadron, minus some ships 
which were left discharging 
cargo at Bantam, sailed to 
attack Coen. They found him 
at anchor near one of the 
islands. It was late, and action 
was deferred till next day. A 
plan was laid for bearing down 
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on the enemy, breaking through 
him, and making use of a fire- 
ship. JDale’s report to the 
London Company has been 
printed in the preface to the 
‘Calendar of State Papers, 
Colonial East Indies,’ Vol. iii. 
It is clear on all the main 
points, and agrees substantially 
with the Dutch story as told 
in Mr de Jonghe’s ‘ Opkomst 
van het Nederlandsch Gezag 
over Java.’ But it is not 
very full in all details. One 
gathers that this spirited plan 
was meant to be acted on if 
the Dutch could be attacked 
while at anchor. But all de- 
pended on whether the enemy 
was fool enough to allow us 
to act as we pleased. Coen 
did not fall into the mistake 
which the ill-fated John Jour- 
dain committed soon after- 
wards. He did not leave the 
initiative to the English. Early 
next morning he stood to sea, 
no doubt while the off-shore 
wind which rose at night was 
still blowing. The actual direc- 
tion of the ships would, of 
course, be left to the Dutch 
admiral. Both fleets man- 
cwuvred to gain the weather 
gauge. Though Dale’s force 
was superior in numbers by 
eleven to seven sail, no real 
advantage was gained by us. 
The action, according to the 
General, was bloody. Our 
casualties were numerous, 
though he felt sure that we 
had inflicted far heavier loss 
on the enemy. Soldiers, so Sir 
William Napier says, always 
exaggerate the injury they do 
to their enemy, and so do 
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sailors. At night both fleets 
anchored. The reader who 
does not know, or does not 
remember, that in the logs of 
that age, the day was counted 
as beginning at mid-day, may 
be puzzled by reading that the 
action began at 10 A.M. on 
the 22nd and ended at 3 in the 
afternoon of the 23rd. It 
was all fought in one day. 
Next morning the Dutch were 
the first to move. They 
weighed anchor, and stood to 
sea with the wind behind them. 
Dale’s fleet followed their ex- 
ample. But at that moment 
three English ships were seen 
coming from Bantam. He plied 
off to rally them, and away 
went Coen and his vessels to 
the eastward unpursued. 

Those two days of long bowls 
were the decisive moment in 
our struggle with the Dutch 
in the Indian Archipelago. Dale 
had had his opportunity, and 
he failed to take advantage of 
it. He does not seem to have 
had a clear idea of what had 
happened. But at any rate 
he did not merely bluster and 
brag. In the various other 
narratives which are to be 
found in ‘ Purchas’ and in the 
‘Calendar of State Papers,’ 
there is a disgusting profusion 
of windy boasting and foolish 
jeering at the “‘ vinivaliance ” of 
the Dutch. To any one who 
looks at the facts rationally, it 
is quite clear that the out- 
numbered Dutch force was 
handled in a masterly manner. 
It was used with firmness and 
sound judgment to fight rear- 
guard actions, to do the utmost 
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possible damage to the Eng- 
lish, to avoid the risk that 
it would be pinned down 
to a struggle with superior 
numbers, and so be brought 
clear off to where reinforce- 
ments were to be found. Dale 
gravely laments that his enemy 
slipped away before he could 
be stopped. Why did he not 
follow him a outrance ? 

The explanation is very 
simple. The fort proved an 
irresistible bait to an officer 
trained in the Low Country 
wars. The men of that school 
spent their lives in taking 
forts, and ever more forts. 
The two most famous generals 
of the day, Maurice of Nassau 
and Ambrose Spinola, did about 
as good as nothing else. It 
was but natural that Sir Thomas 
Dale, seeing that the Dutch 
squadron had escaped him, 
should turn to the prize which 
seemed to be lying there to 
be captured. Coen manifestly 
looked upon that fort as a 
chip in the porridge. It would 
serve its turn if it tied the 
English to the west of Java 
while he was concentrating his 
fleet in the Moluccas. Before 
going he instructed the com- 
mandant, Pieter van den 
Broecke, to make the best fight 
he could, but to surrender if 
he found the place indefensible, 
and to put it into the hands of 
the English rather than of the 
Javans if he actually must 
capitulate. And he warned 
Van den Broecke to beware of 
native treachery. 

The siege and the successful 
defence of the fort have served 
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as the sufficient excuse for a 
good deal of patriotic heroics 
among the Dutch writers. Mr 
de Jonghe, basing his criticism 
on contemporary narratives and 
diaries, has severely abated all 
this romance. The plain truth 
is that the post must have 
been taken if it had been pro- 
perly attacked, for it was weak, 
and was not even finished. 
Pieter van den Broecke, who 
had not long before distin- 
guished himself by marching 
across India from Surat to 
Masulipatam with a ship- 
wrecked crew, did not emulate 
Regulus or any other Roman 
hero. He disregarded the wise 
warning of Coen, and allowed 
himself to be entrapped into 
an interview with the Raja of 
Jacatra, by whom he was 
treacherously seized. When he 
was brought to the stockade 
in order that he might tell his 
countrymen to surrender, he 
did not play Regulus. Mr de 
Jonghe jeers at him for com- 
plaining later on that his coun- 
trymen would not send him 
out certain clean shirts he 
asked for. The Dutch his- 
torian appears to me to be 
too much influenced by a strong 
reaction against the “lying 
spirit of romance.” On the 
whole, Van den Broecke be- 
haved fairly well. He told the 
Raja plainly that the garrison 
would not obey a commander 
who was a prisoner. If, as is 
clearly the case, he was ready 
to advise a surrender on toler- 
able terms, why, so was Jan 
Pieterszoon Coen. 

Mr de Jonghe, in my opinion, 


is no more just to the garrison. 
Allow that they showed no 
determination to bury them- 
selves under the ruins of their 
fort—as people so commonly 
do in romance, but rarely do 
in war. As a large part of 
them were Japanese mercen- 
aries, this attitude was not 
rationally to be expected of 
them. It is further proved that 
they were unmilitary enough 
to augment the number of 
useless mouths who had to live 
on no very great store of 
provisions by retaining among 
them a troop of those dancing 
girls of mixed Portuguese and 
Malay blood who came from 
Malacca. They were renowned 
in the Archipelago for the 
graces of their persons, the 
liquid beauty of their eyes, 
and their notorious indifference 
to elementary morals. English 
Puritans and also the rigidly 
enthusiastic Roman Catholics 
who fought under Tilly and 
Papenheim in the Thirty Years’ 
War would not have approved 
of such laxity. It is no less 
true that when a surrender 
seemed to be inevitable, the 
garrison divided much of the 
Company’s fine silks and broc- 
ades among themselves and 
the damsels from Malacca, while 
they partook freely of the 
Company’s store of strong 
Spanish wine. In spite of 
these errors, they kept the 
flag flying till Coen came 
back. 

The real explanation of their 
successful defence is to be 
found in the rivalries which 
divided the besiegers. The 
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galrison would have surrendered 
to Dale after he had landed 
guns and some men. But the 
Pangaran from Bantam, who 
was overcrowing the Raja of 
Jacatra, had no intention of 
allowing the English to get 
the fort. If he could not win 
it for himself, he preferred to 
let it remain in the hands of 
the Dutch. A monopoly of 
power in the possession of 
either of them was just what 
he wished to avoid. So he 
vetoed the capitulation. Then 
Dale went off. The garrison 
being naturally much encour- 
aged, refused to surrender to 
the Javans. Then the Pan- 
garan went off too, after de- 
priving the miserable old Raja 
of his fief, robbing him of 
his very clothes, and turning 
him out to the hills. Some 
Bantamese watlriors were left 
to continue the siege. But 
now the garrison were less 
inclined than ever to yield. 
They even began to hit out, 
and soon cleared the approaches 
to their stronghold. They had 
won, and they celebrated their 
victory by renaming their post 
Batavia, and by baptising their 
four makeshift ramparts as 
Holland, Westvriesland, Zee- 
land, and Gelderland. The 
baptism was an opening for a 
gaudeamus, and the consump- 
tion of deep draughts of Spanish 
wine. The story is not pre- 
cisely heroic, but after all 
Raejj, who took the command 
when Van den Broecke was 
trapped, and his garrison, could 
meet Coen without shame. 

They had not long to wait 
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for him. In May 1619 he was 
back with sixteen ships and 
1000 soldiers, whom he had 
drawn from the garrisons in 
the islands. With this force 
he settled the fate of Jacatra 
at a blow. Rapier in hand, 
he led his men to the storm 
of the town, and drove out 
not only the Bantamese but the 
whole population. He even 
followed them on to the hills, 
and scattered them far and 
wide. Then, not as an incident 
of the fight, he burnt the town 
utterly, deliberately, and as a 
necessary preliminary to what 
he meant to do next. It was 
@ grim, even a cruel, act, but 
it was not wanton destruction. 
Jacatra ceased to be, because 
the Governor-General meant to 
raise a@ Dutch town on its 
ruins. The act and the policy 
were new. The Portuguese 
had been content to plant a 
castle and a church in a native 
town at Goa, Ormuz, or Malacca. 
Coen was resolved to build a 
Dutch city which should be 
self-contained, and be a piece 
of the Netherlands standing 
in the island of Java. 

Here, as always, this fore- 
seeing and therefore governing 
man built for the future. It 
was not a mere question with 
him of running up a stone fort 
nine times as big as the first. 
He set to work to draw to- 
gether a population, and to 
create a government. The 
desperate Portuguese device of 
encouraging or even compell- 
ing inter-marriage with native 
women was one he would not 
hear of. Inter-marriages were 
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forbidden. With the ready 
co-operation of the ruling coun- 
cil of the Company at home 
(who had adopted the same 
course already in the islands), 
he promoted the immigration 
of Dutch women to be the 
wives of his settlers. For 
there were to be Dutchmen 
in Batavia who were not sol- 
diers, and paid servants of 
the Company, but Free Bur- 
ghers to whom a large field 
for private enterprise was open. 
It is true that they were for- 
bidden to take a share in the 
trade from and to Europe. 
But all local trade was open 
to them. The essence of the 
scheme for the organisation of 
the Dutch power in the East, 
as it was thought out by 
Coen, was that there should 
be centres, or great “staples ” 
of trade, to which goods should 
be brought from the Nether- 
lands, and from which Eastern 
produce should be shipped to 
them. This home trade was 
the monopoly of the Com- 
pany. But the supply of these 
centres, and the distribution 
of goods from them, was the 
work of the Free Burghers. 
The land round Batavia was 
to be cultivated by slaves 
under the direction of other 
Free Burghers. The whole 
made a definite system at 
once stronger, and more elastic, 
than the confused methods of 
the Portuguese. 

Coen was far too sensible a 
man to suppose that in the 
equatorial climate of Java a 
European race could do all 
the work for itself, or that the 


Dutch could dispense with 
Asiatic co-operation in trade. 
He provided for the estab- 
lishment of Asiatics about 
Batavia as a suburban and 
subject population. He ex- 
pressly encouraged the busiest 
traders of the Far East, the 
Chinese. When a munici- 
pality on the familiar Nether- 
land model was set up for the 
Free Burghers, a “‘ captain ”’ of 
the Chinese, a Chinaman who 
represented his countrymen and 
was to be consulted, was in- 
cluded. When Coen’s plans 
were to come to the end was 
still a question for the future 
when he sailed for home in 
1623. But for his own time 
he gave the direction, and 
laid down the main lines on 
which was built the, for a 
good space, opulent power of 
the United Netherlands East 
India Company. 

And how went the fortunes 
of his English opponents in 
the meantime? They went as 
ill as well could be. When the 
Pangaran put his foot on the 
proposed capitulation at Jaca- 
tra, Dale went off to Bantam, 
and it was not long before he 
sailed away to the coast of 
Coromandel. His prize, the 
Black Lion, was lost through 
the misconduct of some of 
the English crew he had put 
in her. They went rummaging 
for spirits in the hold, and 
they upset a cask of arrack. 
Then they dropped a lighted 
candle into the liquor, which 
caught fire. In a panic they 
ral away, and closed the scuttle. 
The flames spread, and the 
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Black Tion was burnt to the 
water’s edge. Dale did indeed 
hang the chief offender, not 
undeservedly ; but the prize 
and the valuable cargo were 
gone. Dysentery broke out 
among his crews, and attacked 
him. To cap all, the quarrel 
between him and Jourdain came 
to a blow up. The President 
broke away from the General, 
went off with two ships to 
Patani in the Gulf of Siam, and 
sent four other vessels under 
Captain Bonnar to Teco in 
Sumatra. Dale sailed with 
Pring to the Coromandel coast, 
and there died. 

When Coen, having made a 
clean sweep at Jacatra, came 
to the west end of Java to 
reap the full harvest of his 
success, he found no enemy 
to look him in the face. A 
less judicious man might have 
been tempted to go farther. 
A Portuguese in his position 
would, we may be sure, have 
struck at Bantam. Coen, deter- 
mined to make sure of what he 
had before seizing more, judged 
that this fruit was not yet ripe. 
He confined himself to block- 
ading the port, and turning 
back all Chinese junks with 
orders to go to Batavia which 
had been Jacatra. They did 
as they were told cheerfully 
enough, and went on going to 
the new centre of trade, for 
they found that the Dutch 
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were men of clearly worded 
rules, who kept to their rules 
punctually. And Coen sent 
three ships to capture Jourdain 
at Patani and six to capture 
Bonnar at Teco. It is unneces- 
sary to dwell on the dismal 
story of the fates of those 
two. Both the English cap- 
tains were slain, and all the 
the ships were taken. Jourdain 
brought his fate on himself by 
bulldog obstinacy. He would 
not get up anchor and fight 
under sail, as his master and 
crew very rightly wished. He 
said that no man should see 
John Jourdain get up anchor 
at the dictation of a Dutchman. 
So the enemy were allowed to 
anchor on his bow and quarter, 
and to cut his ship to pieces 
with little risk to themselves 
and at their leisure. He was 
shot while treating for a sur- 
render with the Dutch com- 
mander Janszoon. Our men 
called it a murder, and the 
Dutch vehemently denied the 
charge. No man knows, or 
now can know, the truth. 

Coen was master of the seas 
of the Indian Archipelago. 
More was to come, and worse, 
between English and Dutch 
in those waters. The red 
shadow of Amboyna lies just 
ahead, but this chapter was 
closed with the Governor-Gen- 
eral winner in the game he had 
played so well. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 
FANTASIA, 
BY SARTEK. 
“Way this worried mien, dire possibilities, for many 


your honour the Bey ? ” asked 
the junior, entering the grass- 
thatched hut that served as 
orderly-room in the up-river 
station. For answer the Com- 
mandant threw an official letter 
across the table. He con- 
tinued opening the others, newly 
alrived that morning, brought 
in by a naked Nuer whose 
post-bag was a stick, cleft to 
hold the correspondence, and 
tied at the top with a strip 


of hide to keep the mail to-- 


gether. 

The younger officer read 
the communication, transcribed 
from a telegram received at 
the nearest office two hundred 
miles distant. It had been 
decoded from a simple cypher 
on alTival; also, before des- 
patch, by the Egyptian tele- 
graph clerk, whose dull life 
was brightened by this unlaw- 
ful mental gymnastic. 


To 0.C. Station, 
Moya Kerir. 


H.E. the Sirdar will inspect your 
station beginning of April. 


SEKRETAIR. 


The news was absorbed with 
all the equanimity of one who 
is not directly responsible. To 
his senior it was fraught with 


obvious reasons. 

His command, of four com- 
panies and headquarters of a 
Soudanese battalion, was in 
tags, after repeated excursions 
against local chiefs, who had 
been raiding their neighbours’ 
cattle ; whilst the equipment, 
torn by thorn scrub on the 
forced marches in circumven- 
tion of elephant poachers, was 
in a sad state of disrepair. 
The roofs of the company huts 
required rethatching. The work 
had been delayed by unusually 
early rains, which had already 
formed a sea of mud on the 
black cotton soil. Worst of 
all, the year’s supply of food, 
brought by steamer from Khar- 
toum for the British officers’ 
private needs, was nearly ex- 
hausted; and the new con- 
signment could not be expected 
until river transport became 
available. 

The great little man who 
held sway over the Soudan in 
those far-off days was, very 
rightly, a stickler for smart 
appearance and ceremony 
among the black troops, and 
was fully aware that a well- 
kept station meant a healthy 
one in this uninviting part of 
the country. 

The O.C. looked up from his 
work as the native Bimbashi 
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eame into the hut with the 
daily report. He was the staff 
officer to the small garrison 
(although illiterate), a grizzled 
old Nuba of umpteen years’ 
service, white man at heart, 
and staunch Mohamadan sol- 
dier. His salute was irre- 
proachable, and he stood like a 
statue in his clean khaki. 

“May your day be happy, 
your honour the Bimbashi.” 

‘“‘May yours be happy and 
blessed, Sartel Bey.” 

“There is news. Sardet El 
Sirdar will inspect us after 
fourteen days.” 

“By God’s will, all will be 
in order.” 

It was the usual formula, 
and the black mask remained 
inscrutable, but they both knew 
that many things were anything 
but in order ! 

After arrangements had been 
made to do the best under the 
adverse circumstances, and 
orders given to reblock the 
tarbushes into seemly shape, 
to crease the best pair of 
breeches, and patch up the 
worm leather equipment, he 
withdrew, to inform his men 
of the penalties that would be 
incurred if the reputation of 
the regiment was tarnished by 
any lapse from military virtue 
on their part. 

Mohamad, the cook, was 
then summoned to a confer- 
ence. 

It has always been the law 
of the wilds that a guest must 
be offered the best that can 
be provided, and in this case 
the need for doing things well 
was paramount. 
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To lend an effect to his ap- 
pearance, the cook, who had 
been enjoying a nap, brought 
a knife and steel into the 
presence, as if surprised in the 
application of his craft. 

On being approached as to 
his menu for such a royal 
occasion, he at once described 
the dainties that could be 
served, if a generous variety 
was forthcoming of what he 
well knew to be unprocurable 
failing a series of miracles. 
After the description of a feast 
that reminded his attentive 
listeners of London and leave, 
he crossed his culinary tools in 
front of his portly person, and 
cast his eyes to the roof in 
search of further inspiration. 
Having depleted his fund of 
imagination for the moment, 
his employers brought him back 
to earth, and insisted on a list 
of what could be obtained 
from their combined stores. 
The recital did not take long. 

There were two dozen tins 
of sausages, that owed their 
immunity from consumption 
to the label, that portrayed 
a highly-inflated prize pig, and 
therefore found no favour in 
the eyes of the Mohamadan 
chef. A few odd tins of salmon 
were, of course, among the 
remnants of the year’s pro- 
visions. One becomes slightly 
tired of this lordly fish in his 
pristine freshness; one cer- 
tainly becomes heartily sick 
of him in the tin, despite 
artistic chemical colouring, and 
the cunning disguises to which 
he lends himself. Many atro- 
cities are committed in the 
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name of preserved game, but 
few travellers in the wilderness 
are innocent of having fallen 
victims to the tempting oval 
canister, with the engaging pic- 
ture upon the top of gaily- 
attired sportsmen, playing sim- 
ultaneous havoc among the 
pheasants and wild duck, in 
what would appear to be the 
restricted kitchen garden of a 
profiteer’s country palace. Two 
of these atrocities were in the 
list, and, on subsequent ex- 
amination, proved to be both 
explosive and offensive. The 
possibilities of artificial food 
were disappointing, and Mo- 
hamad was desired to express 
his views upon what could be 
done with natural resources. 

Again he looked upwards, 
and assumed the likeness of a 
hen drinking. 

“There shall be fish from 
the river, also there shall be 
water-buck from the hulla, yet 
again there may be liver from 
the cattle—on toast.” 

“Empty talk, O Mohamad,”’ 
was the reply. ‘“‘ Would you 
prepare dinner for a Greeki 
trader, or for His Excellency ? 
The fish in our waters are mud 
fish, the meat of the water- 
buck is coarse and of a strong 
flavour. The meal will be as I 
order. First, there will be 
soup of tomatoes, made with 
milk and seasoned with red 
pepper gin. Then must we 
have an egg curry, mixed as 
you alone know how (the artful 
compliment was received with 
a broad smile). To follow 
there will be roast guinea-fowl, 

hung for thirty hours, then 





boned, and stuffed with ground 
nut and cunning herbs; but 
see to it, O Osta, that they 
are plucked of their feathers, 
and not flayed, as is your lazy 
tartib. Sweet potatoes, small 
and few in number, must be 
fried ; also rigl shall be served, 
so that the guests may think it 
is spinach from England—per- 
haps. You shall have further 
orders in time; our talk is 
finished, Mohamad.” The cook 
retrieved his sandals, which 
had been discarded, according 
to polite custom, on his entry, 
and retired. 

Turning to the junior, the 
Commandant continued his in- 
structions— 

“You, my lad, will be ex- 
cused parade on the day before, 
and will sally forth with the 
little +22, doing the needful 
among the guinea-fowl. Percy, 
the perfect pie dog, must tree 
them for you; we don’t want 
to spoil the shoot. You might 
show the Osta how to make 
that famous fruit salad of 
yours; there are still a few 
tins left, and we’ve got that 
liquor from old Capato to 
give it a kick. So much for 
dinner; now we'll fix up the 
band programme ; they’ll like 
our cheery old orchestra, if it 
isn’t a “close-up” perform- 
ance.” 

The band sergeant was sent 
for, and instructed to bring 
suitable music for selection by 
a committee of three. 

On his arrival a serious dis- 
cussion took place. The score 
of a musical comedy, which 
had been popular in London 
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about two years earlier, had 
at last reached this outpost of 
Empire, and he was anxious to 
include the item. When asked 
the title of the piece, he stated, 
“The song is about a beautiful 
and attractive young shamuta, 
who is possessed of very much 
money.” The British officers 
were amused but puzzled. 

“How does the music go, 
O Shawish ? ” 

“Thus, your Honours, Tum- 
tum -pom-pom- pay!” (He 
gave a capital imitation of the 
cornet.) The well-built figure 
swayed to the air, the tassel 
of his red tarbush keeping 
time to the rhythm. It seemed 
almost impossible that, a few 
years before, this smart-looking 
soldier had been a naked Dinka 
savage. 

“TI know what he’s driving 
at, it’s ‘ The Dollar Princess,’ ”’ 
said the Bey. ‘“ But it is not 
stated, Shawish Abdul Abderah- 
man, that this young lady was 
@ courtesan.” 

The expert advanced another 
composition for approval: “‘ It 
concerns two youths of evil 
habits, who came into the city 
from the hulla and created 
much disturbance. The written 
music was blown away in the 
last haboob, Sartel Bey.” Again 
the vocal explanation revealed 
the name—it was ‘“‘The Bing 
Boys on Broadway.” The Sou- 
danese are apt pupils, and can 
pick up a tune by ear with the 
greatest ease. There was an 
oceasion when a distinguished 
French colonial passed through 
our territory, and, being entitled 
to a guard of honour with band 
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complete, the problem arose 
as to the rendering of the 
‘ Marseillaise ’ for his delecta- 
tion. Fortunately there was 
@ gramophone available, and 
among the records was the 
national anthem of France. 

After listening in rapt atten- 
tion to a repetition of the air, 
the bandsmen were able to 
play the different parts with 
complete satisfaction—to them- 
selves, at any rate. 

The programme settled, the 
band sergeant commenced with- 
out delay to practise his merry 
men, and for days the two 
white men were almost re- 
duced to homicidal mania by 
the constant strains that arose 
from the lines as the musicians 
wrestled with the intricacies of 
light opera. 

Before the eventful day ar- 
rived, another important inter- 
view took place. It was with 
the head Sheika of the bat- 
talion. 

This good lady held the 
position of regimental sergeant- 
major among the women and 
children. Under her command 
were other dames, each in 
charge of a company. They 
were responsible to the Bey 
for discipline among their sis- 
ters, and for seeing that justice 
was performed on those whose 
frailty caused their feet to 
stray from the path of virtue 
(as was frequently the case). 
For these lapses into guilty 
dalliance the punishment was 
inflicted with a cane, generally 
on the hand, but sometimes in 
the method employed on per- 
sons of tender years, the latter 
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penalty being enforced in the 
privacy of the delinquent’s 
abode. 

It is the custom for the head 
Sheika to bring cups of black 
coffee to the orderly-room dur- 
ing the morning “ office” for 
the refreshment of the officers, 
and questions of interior eco- 
nomy in regard to the harrimat 
(married quarters) are then 
discussed. 

The usual salutations passed 
as the old woman, in the spot- 
less white robe of ceremony, 
came into the hut bearing a 
tray of small cups. 

“What news from the harri- 
mat, Sheika Fatma ? ” 

“By the blessing of Allah, 
Zarah, the wife of Onbashi 
Abdelhildris, has borne a child,”’ 


she replied. 

““Mabrouk! She has two 
now, I think.”’ 

“‘ Through the mercy of Allah, 


she has eight, your honour, and 
the last is a strong man child.” 

The talkative old lady was 
allowed her ten minutes of 
gossip, while the deft prepara- 
tion of the coffee went on. 
Interspersed with valuable in- 
formation of the inner life of 
the battalion were the details 
of small talk, beloved of the 
gentle sex the world over; 
but these informal Arabic con- 
versations contributed to a good 
understanding between the re- 
ticent native soldiers and their 
leaders. 

She was told of the ap- 
proaching inspection, and the 
certainty of the Sirdar ex- 
pressing a desire to visit the 
dusky wives and their numerous 
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offspring. Entering into the 
alrangements with gusto, she 
promised to have all her com- 
mand on view in their best 
robes, to have many drums in 
attendance, and that the Most 
High would be welcomed in 
proper style with a prolonged 
“Ju-luing’’ (a peculiar shrill 
cheer). With an eye to the 
main chance, she asked for, 
and was granted, a gift of 
money to purchase melrrisa, 
the local millet beer that fosters 
the festive spirit of carnival. 
As the day of inspection 
drew near heavy rains set in 
for the eight mouths’ season, 
and the Sobat-Pibor turned 
into a vast stretch of dreary 
mud. The district is flat and 
swampy at any time of the 
year, but after weeks of storm 
the black cotton soil becomes 
saturated, and the scattered 
stations that guard the Abys- 
sinian frontier are water-logged 
islands above the surrounding 
desolation. But there are brief 
intervals of sunshine during 
the depressing period, and every 
one prayed for fine weather to 
grace the forthcoming visit. 
Soudanese soldiers are cleanly 
in their persons by nature, and 
the native company com- 
manders applied the spur of 
esprit de bataillon to carry out 
the orders in regard to making 
the best of tattered uniforms 
and damaged equipment. In 
any case, the steady drill and 
hard-bitten appearance of the 
ranks spoke of a workmanlike 
readiness for the warpath, apart 
from the niceties of fantasia or 
ceremony. 
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In the early morning of a 
grey day, the sentry, perched 
above the station in a high 
tree, where a covered platform 
had been constructed, called 
down from his eyrie the warning 
of a smudge of smoke on the 
horizon to the north. 

A few hours later the white 
hull of a Government steamer 
could be made out with the 
aid of glasses as she followed 
the windings of the swollen 
stream, but it was evening 
before the thud of the stern- 
wheel could be heard, and her 
outline seen plainly across the 
dead level of the land. 

Meanwhile the Commandant 
and his brother officer, having 
donned the best uniform re- 
maining from the attacks of 
white ants and damp, went 
down through the mud to the 
landing-place, where the dis- 
coloured water swirled past. 
As the small steamer drew 
near to the bank a dozen of 
the crew dived overboard from 
stem and stern, swimming 
ashore with loud yells to scare 
away any crocs that might be 
lurking round, and secured the 
vessel with ropes against the 
treachery of a sudden tornado. 
At the same time, a gangway 
of planks was thrown out. 
After their long weeks of wading 
in the black mire, the sight of 
the snowy decks and clean 
paint filled the onlookers with 
envious longing for the comforts 
of civilisation, and an escape 
from the misery of the continual 
rains. 

A cheerful voice hailed from 
the top steps of a railed stair- 
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way, where stood a tall figure 
in khaki. 

** Hulla, Mr Commandant, so 
you're not washed off the map 
yet! Come up, Master wants 
to see you both.” 

With friendly greeting they 
passed to the roofed upper 
deck, where a dapper little man 
with grey hair rose from a 
map-strewn table smiling in 
welcome. In those days there 
was no one living who knew 
more of the Soudan and its 
varied districts than Master 
(as he was named in affection). 
He was well aware of the 
trials of soldiering in the south, 
expressing his sympathy with 
a humorous first-hand know- 
ledge for the hardships that 
he had known and experienced 
himself at the stormy begin- 
ning of our rule. With a rapid 
questioning he elicited the latest 
information of the year’s pro- 
gress in the savage land, and 
thanked them in a pleasant 
manner for the successful opera- 
tions that had eliminated the 
truculent chief, and dispersed 
those thorns in the side of 
orderly government, the ele- 
phant poachers, who had raided 
for ivory and slaves from over 
the turbulent border. 

At the end of the interview 
he looked keenly at the junior, 
and said, ‘‘ You’ve had a lot 
of fever, I hear. When are you 
due for leave ? ” 

“In two months’ time, sir.”’ 

“That’s good. <A spell at 
home will soon set you up 
again, and don’t forget to 


come and see me in town. IL 
shall be on leave, too.” As 
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they left him he called to the 
Bey, “I’m looking forward to 
seeing many old friends in your 
battalion to-morrow.” 

The arrangements for the next 
day’s inspection were made 
over a whisky-and-soda, and 
an invitation to dine in the 
Station Mess was accepted by 
the tall staff officer, who with 
an immaculate A.D.C. made 
up the personal entourage for 
the occasion. The latter, whose 
first experience it was of this 
part of the Soudan, had be- 
come slightly morbid on the 
subject of the weather, and 
must have been severely leg- 
pulled by the doctors in Khar- 
toum, for he was under the 
impression that his short tour 
in the south would end in an 
attack of black-water at the 
least; and as a precaution 
dosed himself with an abnormal 
amount of quinine, and en- 
closed his camp-bed at night 
within a mosquito-net of so 
close a mesh that it was 
almost air-tight, thereby court- 
ing a fuggy death from as- 
phyxiation. 

On leaving the steamer the 
two officers returned through 
the rain, amid the croaking of 
the frogs, to their quarters, 
offering prayers for a fine day 
on the morrow. 

The gods who govern the 
White Nile and its swampy 
tributaries must have been in 
merciful mood, for on the 
entry of the marasla, who 
came into his master’s hut 
with the early morning tea, 
report was made of a break in 
the clouds and a promise of 


sun. Later a dazzling ray 
shone through the open door, 
and danced on the water in 
the tin bath. Outside, the 
world was transformed, for the 
river mists were rolling away 
as the massive clouds lifted. 
The dreary plains took on the 
appearance of English grass- 
land in the brilliant light, and 
widespread patches of wild 
flowers, unnoticed in the sullen 
rain, turned to vivid colours 
under the clearing sky. 

A noisy chatter arose from 
the troop lines as the garrison 
arrayed itself for inspection. 
The bandsmen, having cleaned 
their instruments to the semb- 
lance of an advertisement for 
brass polish, tried a preliminary 
canter up and down the scale 
until bidden to restrain their 
ardour by the distracted and 
illiterate Soudanese bimbashi, 
who was on the verge of hys- 
teria over the compilation of a 
parade state (found to be 
lamentably inaccurate). 

At the time appointed, the 
Bey came on to the ground for 
the purpose of taking over the 
command of the battalion, and 
halted in amazement as the 
companies sloped arms. In- 
stead of the threadbare khaki, 
stained by constant wear and 
mended into comparative 
decency, with equipment held 
together by repeated repair, 
his men were turned out in 
completely new raiment. From 
red tarbush to blue putties 
they resembled the plates of a 
fashionable military _ tailor. 
They felt, and looked, devilish 
fine fellows, the long lines of 
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black faces being wreathed in 
self-satisfied smiles. 

The junior came up and 
saluted. ‘‘ Battalion present, 
sir. We’ve arranged a surprise 
for you—the reis of the steamer 
is an old friend of yours— 
brought our stuff along from 
Khartoum North. The old 
nuggets do look top-hole, don’t 
they ? ” 

It dawned upon the C.O. 
that the second in command 
had worked all night, in spite 
of the enervating “goes” of 
fever, the native company com- 
manders entering gaily into 
the plot. During the hours 
of darkness the fatigue parties 
had laboured with a will to 
effect the transformation among 
the ranks. 

“Thanks ; it’s a real stout 
effort, and we ought to go with 
a bang now.” The acknow- 
ledgment was brief, but the 
incident remained in_ the 
memory of a gratified senior. 

As the station gong sounded 
the hour, an imposing proces- 
sion of four landed from the 
steamer. In addition to the 
British, there was a_ portly 
and jovial Egyptian staff officer, 
who boasted more than a drop 
of Turkish blood in his veins, 
sharing that nation’s sense of 
humour to the full, and being 
very popular among his native 
confréres. On this occasion he 
nearly spoilt the dignity of the 
military spectacle. He was 
clad in review order that in- 
cluded spurs and riding-boots 
without nails (although ponies 
will not live in this district of 
the country). 
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Alas! his feet slipped on 
the downward slope of the 
greasy gangway, causing his 
ponderous bulk to collide with 
the lighter person of the im- 
maculate A.D.C., whose leisured 
and haughty stride was charged 
into a staggering run, termi- 
nating with a forced landing 
in a sea of mud. Had the 
contretemps occurred in front 
of an English regiment, the 
irreverent Tommies, with par- 
donable excuse, would have 
burst into uncontrollable mirth, 
whereas the inherent polite- 
ness of the Soudanese gained 
the day—except for a subdued 
murmur of “ Allah,” the ranks 
remained unmoved. 

On the approach of the 
Governor-General the battalion 
presented arms, with the disci- 
plined precision of long prac- 
tice, which also seems to ordain 
that one unfortunate should 
always drop his rifle, and forget 
in the ensuing panic the order, 
as expressed by the Guards 
drill instructor, to ‘Stand 
still, whatever ’appens.” The 
luckless warrior, bending to 
retrieve the disaster, caused 
his new tarbush, slightly on 
the small side, to fall into a 
puddle, scattering the owner’s 
private belongings for all to 
see, from the handkerchief of 
blatant design to the oil-bottle 
and pull-through, which should 
have been confined to their 
proper place in the butt-trap 
of his rifle. 

Ignoring the mishap, the 
Sirdar walked along the ranks 
of fighting-men crested by the 
glittering bayonets and _ the 
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green regimental colour. In Of the women, he had a 
the rear the band was doing similar, almost uncanny, cer- 
its best to compete with the tainty of memory. In com- 
growing clamour of welcome pany with the Bey he passed 
raised by the ladies of the to where the harrimat redoubled 
harrimat in true local fashion. their cries of greeting. Sheika 
They had taken up a position Fatma, as “senior lady” of 
in front of the circular huts of the regiment, saluted him by a 
the garrison, these hive-shaped kissing of hands and a speech 
dwellings making an effective of some length, the latter being 
background to the gay hues slightly marred by a tendency 
of the moving mass of graceful to giggle under the convivial 
tobes. Many of them were influence of merrisa (the beer 
seated on low stools beating of the country). Each of the 
drums, or waving gaudy flags, sheikat, in their official sashes 
and all were “lu-luing” in of distinctive colours, was 
shrill harmony. The fat jolly brought forward, and _ there 
children enjoyed the fantasia was a kindly word of friendli- 
in wild abandon, the boys ness for all. A visit was paid 
running naked in the sunlight, to the humble quarters, where, 
the girls wearing the small bead apart from the merrymaking, 
apron of maidenhood. the widows of men killed on the 
In the constant movement last patrol were observing the 
and barbaric sounds there was Mohamadan rules of mourning 
an impressive contrast to the in their white clothing. 
silent troops hard by, their On their return the acclama- 
lords and masters on parade. tions grew in volume, and the 
After the battalion had Bey marvelled where all the 
marched past to the warlike women came from, until he 
strains of an ancient Nuba air, noticed the same groups in 
the native officers were called each of the company lines. 
for, and old friendships revived. The wily Fatma, with an eye 
As each one came to shake to stage effect, had adopted 
hands with their leader of the the method employed in man- 
past, the hard faces lit up, agement of theatrical armies. 
memories of half-forgotten The Sirdar, having passed one 
fights and forays were called block of huts, the cheering 
to mind, and the wonderful women and children, with 
power of recognition never “drums and coulours,” were 
failed during the presentation. bustled off from that section, 
It is the greatest gift that round the back of the lines, 
can be possessed by one whose and arrayed once more in a 
life is passed in administration breathless state to await a 
of the black races, and a timely second arrival. 
remembrance of a slight ac- After a too frequent repeti- 
quaintance brings reward in tion of this manceuvre some 
unswerving loyalty. of the stoufer dames developed 
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a bolshy demeanour and re- 
fused to budge, deaf to the 
flow of invective from the sheika, 
who assailed roundly the recti- 
tude of their parents and the 
virtue of their daughters, in 
her well-meant intention of 
putting a little ginger into their 
lagging steps. 


The luck o’ the weather held, 
and it remained fine as the 
guests came ashore once more, 
guided to the Mess Hut by 
lanterns. A raised path en- 
abled the party to avoid the 
black mud, where frogs were 
raising their evening chorus, 
and mosquitoes in myriads 
swarmed round the lights, seek- 
ing what they might devour. 
On reaching the door of wire 
mesh that excluded the million 
and one insects disporting 
themselves by night in the 
rainy season, no time was 
wasted in idle ceremony; but 
once within the defensive walls 
of close netting social canons 
were observed. A suffragi, in 
spotless white, came forward 
with a tray bearing short drinks, 
and the usual bottle of quinine 
tablets ; another waiter offered 
a selection of ‘‘ gadgets ’—the 
appetising morsels of anchovy, 
stuffed - olive, or pA&té, that 
herald the banquet in the 
wilds. When the _ buglers 
sounded the call to dine, the 
guests were ushered into an 
inner cage of mosquito netting, 
where the meal was served. 
Mohamad, the cook, from 
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It was all a great success, 
and before a return to the 
steamer became due, largesse 
was forthcoming in the shape 
of increased rations, both meat 
and dura, for consumption that 
evening, when a dance and 
feast would be held in honour 
of the occasion. 






the recesses of his lair among 
the varied implements of his 
calling, sent in an excellent 
repast. 

By the smoky light of a 
wood fire his deft fingers re- 
moved the insect sharers of 
the soup, and flicked away the 
giant moths that chose a sticky 
end during the preparation of 
the fruit salad. 

Nor did the band fail in a 
willing effort to further the 
entertainment. Disobeying in- 
structions as to taking a “ close- 
up” position near the mess, 
they made the apparently neces- 
sary but unpleasant sounds of 
deep-breathing exercises that 
form a prelude to performance 
on wind instruments, and 
started with a metallic crash, 
causing a danger of snapping 
to the stems of the wine- 
glasses. Conversation was im- 
possible without the aid of 
megaphones, but waiting for 
the impressive silence that came 
at the end of the first item, a 
deafened shawish was des- 
patched with a stern order to 
the misguided leader of the band, 
who renewed his programme 
from a more seemly distance. 
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In the middle of an after- 
dinner rubber a low grumble of 
thunder, mingling with the 
throbbing of drums from where 
the men were holding high 
wassail in the shape of a 
Diluka, gave warning of an 
approaching storm. At the 
same moment a sigh of rising 
wind drew the attention of 
all to where, low down on the 
sombre horizon, there was a 
continuous flicker of lightning. 

The bridge came to an abrupt 
end, the servants lighted the 
lanterns, and brought the super- 
fluous information of the immi- 
nent “‘ haboob.” 

Owing to the short distance 
from the steamer, and a dis- 
inclination on the part of the 
hosts to terminate the rare 
meeting with men of their own 
race, who were able to give 
them the latest news from 
home, the whole party went 
down to the ship in company 
before saying farewell. 

On leaving the mess hut the 
blackness of the night changed 
suddenly to brilliant light. In 
accordance with Soudanese cus- 
tom, the soldiers had made 
torches, that flamed into il- 
lumination as they lined. the 
way to the river. 

Exchanging salutations with 
the savage figures outlined 
against the shadows, the Sirdar 
passed along the avenue of 
flaring brightness, turning to 
wave good-bye at the gang- 
way. 
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To the Bey he said the words 
that make hard service worth 
the while, and, shaking hands, 
embarked for the journey back 
to civilisation. 

It was late that night when 
the harassed native Bimbashi 
sought his angerib. He had 
been complimented by his C.0. 
on his achievements during the 
harrowing period of inconveni- 
ent questioning by the Egyptian 
staff officer, and ill-timed re- 
quests for returns and states 
(that came to hand after fren- 
zied search, but were found 
to be too approximate for 
acceptance). 

As the stout old fighting- 
man, who was no “scholard,” 
unwound the putties from his 
wiry legs, he listened intently 
with head on one side. Then 
mental relief caused his counte- 
nance to break into a broad 
grin, for, after sounds of a 
hesitating chug-chug from her 
stern-wheel, the small steamer, 
guided by a searchlight, glided 
down the river with the In- 
quisitor safely on board. 

Although professing the 
tenets of a Moslem soldier, 
he practised the faith with a 
few minor reservations. Pour- 
ing out a generous helping of 
gin, he observed a discreet 
regard for the ears of his co- 
religionists in the next hut, 
remarking in a thankful voice 
as he raised the enamelled tin 
cup— 

** Fantasia, khalas ! ” 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


BLACKMAILING A GOVERNMENT—THE CLASS WAR—-A TEMPORARY 
SUBMISSION—-NO PRECEDENT OCREATED—THE SAD CONSEQUENCES 
OF REVOLUTION—SIGNOR CROCE’S ‘CONDUCT OF LIFE ’—SHOULD 
POLITICIANS BE DISHONEST?—WHAT IS POLITICAL CAPACITY ]— 
WILLIAM PITT AND LORD LIVERPOOL—THE CASE OF CHARLES 
JAMES FOX—-THE REPORT OF THE EIGHTH OLYMPIAD — THE 


SPIRIT OF “‘ SPORTSMANSHIP ” ! 


THE Trade Unions of Eng- 
land have blackmailed a govern- 
ment and a country, devoted 
whole-heartedly to the blessed 
principle of majority rule, into 
submission. The principle has 
been accepted that, for nine 
months at any rate, the miners 
must have their way, and no 
questions asked. For that 
period they will take from the 
community what they want. 
In the eighteenth century a 
single highwayman was per- 
mitted to hold up a coach- 
load, which might have been, 
had it chosen, as well armed as 
its attacker. The coach-load 
found it easier to give in; and, 
moreover, it was part of the 
tradition of life, then generally 
understood, not to interfere 
with the highwayman who was 
labouring in his vocation. ‘‘ "Tis 
no sin,” said Falstaff, ‘“‘for a 
man to labour in his vocation.” 
So, too, the miners and their 
friends of the other Trade 
Unions were labouring in their 
vocation when they threatened 
an assault by direct ac- 
tion upon the whole country. 
They did not envisage the 
battle which they said was 
just beginning—they are great 
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lovers of martial language—as 
a battle merely for higher 
wages and shorter hours. They 
shouted aloud that they would 
never cease from fighting until 
the mines were theirs. What 
they would do with them were 
they theirs they did not stop 
to think. It was a first cam- 
paign, they said, in the class 
war, and it is only in terms of 
a class war that they can dis- 
cuss the industrial problem. 
Although the leaders of labour 
are not agreed upon matters of 
strategy, they are at one for 
the moment about the tactics 
of the fray. Even the most 
moderate of them accept the 
principle of the general strike, 
which means nothing else than 
revolution. The leaders of the 
revolution bluster and use 
threatening language. That 
sad personage, Mr Cook, exults 
in the battle which he assures 
us is to come. He is hailed 
by his fellows as the only be- 
getter of what is now called 
** Red Friday.’ And then there 
is Mr Wheatley, who was a 
member of Mr Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s Government, and is 
said to be his preordained sup- 
planter—he has no doubt what- 
R 
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He puts no limit to his 
wild hopes and desires. ‘‘ We 
are on the threshold,’ he 
boasts, ‘‘of an industrial and 
social revolution, and whether 
it is to take place peaceably 
or not depends on our intelli- 
gence. I see no serious effort 
being made to take the essential 
steps to reconstruct society 
while there is still time to do 
so in an orderly manner... . 
It looks like evens on a clash. 
. . . One thing is as clear as 
noonday. For the next nine 
months the workers must pre- 
pare on a new scale and on 
new lines for the greatest 
struggle in their history.” 

We do not believe that the 
workers are as reckless and as 
malicious as their leaders would 
represent them to be. But if 
Mr Wheatley speaks for others 
than himself, then we cannot 
take much. pleasure in the 
prospect. It is “the greatest 
struggle in their history ” to 
which they look forward. They 
have no patriotism, these men 
for whom Mr Wheatley speaks ; 
they contemplate the ruin of 
the country with equanimity, 
although they know, or ought 
to know, that the ruin of the 
country will involve them in 
misery and starvation. The 
miners, according to Mr Cook 
and others, have no other am- 
bition than to destroy the 
industry by which they live, 
that at the moment of its 
destruetion they may lay a 
greedy hand upon it. Nor are 
we consoled by the foolish 
words which Mr Ramsay Mac- 
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Donald, hoping for a speedy 
return to the Treasury Bench, 
pours out like so much soothing 
syrup. And how can we trust 
the sincerity of one who always 
measures his speech by his audi- 
ence ? When he addressed the 
Summer School of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, at the 
very moment of revolution, he 
spoke with the voice which might 
have been the voice of a placid 
reactionary. ‘“‘ Did they really 
believe,’ he asked, ‘‘ supposing 
they had a Socialist majority, 
that in the course of a year 
or two they could change funda- 
mentally the economic and in- 
dustrial conditions of the coun- 
try and create a Socialist State ? 
He did not. Supposing they 
had a revolution, could they 
create a Socialist State out of 
it? They could do nothing 
of the kind.” Is this, we 
wonder, an admonition or a 
cry of despair? In the times of 
trouble which shall surely come, 
he can use it in whichever sense 
suits him. For the moment he 
expressed an imperfect sym- 
pathy with the extreme mem- 
bers of his Party. He said 
that he and his friends had 
very little in common with 
Communism. “ They say they 
are all Socialists,” said he. 
“ That is all right, but that is 
not their distinctive charac- 
teristic. Their distinctive char- 
acteristic is that by the mar- 
shalling of force you could 
conquer the world, as wn- 
doubtedly you can, but the 
Socialist is not out to conquer 
the world. He is out to re- 
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create the world.” Well, when 
they ‘do come “out” to con- 
quer the world by the simple 
method of destruction, Mr Ram- 
say MacDonald does not move 
a finger to check them, and 
the Communists, we are told, 
at the next Congress are to 
be admitted within the sacred 
precincts of the Party. 

The Government, faced by 
revolution, temporised with the 
enemy. And, being unprepared, 
it could do nothing else. It 
called a truce of nine months 
and promised a subsidy, which 
should carry on the coal in- 
dustry for that period upon the 
old footing. Mr Baldwin made 
the best of a bad job, and 
carried the House of Commons 
with him. At such a time we 
could not expect, and we cer- 
tainly did not get, much en- 
thusiasm. The Prime Minister 
saw Clearly enough the danger 
he was running, and, as he 
said with perfect truth, there 
was no adverse argument of 
the other side which’ he did 
not anticipate. He knew that 
he wanted breathing space, and 
thus only could he get it. On 
the day before the subsidy was 
granted, they had reached a 
deadlock. “IT was able,’ said 
Mr Baldwin, “to get certain 
concessions from the owners 
which I thought might have 
been the basis of negotiations, 
but I was unable to get the 
miners to recede from the 
position that they would not 
consider the question of either 
hours or wages.” Olearly there 
was no ground for compromise. 
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“Tt, therefore, became quite 
impossible,” thus Mr Baldwin 
went on, “to say what con- 
cessions ultimately the owners 
would have given had there 
been a genuine attempt at 
negotiation. It was impossible 
to get them farther; it was 
impossible to get the miners 
to move at all.” And yet, 
thought Mr Baldwin, there were 
several reasons why at this 
moment a struggle should be 
avoided, were it possible. ‘‘ We 
are suffering from unprecedent- 
edly bad trade ”—again it is Mr 
Baldwin who speaks—‘ which 
has lasted a long time, and in 
some industries hope was nearly 
lost. JI have heard in the last 
two or three days, from men 
whose judgment I value and 
respect, that in some industries 
we may hope for an improve- 
ment.” That is a sound enough 
reason why the Government 
should contrive a respite—the 
mere hope of a reviving trade. 
Mr Baldwin’s second reason is 
a reason not against the par- 
ticular strike that was threat- 
ened, but against all strikes. 
‘Who are the men,” he asked, 
** who suffer most in a struggle 
like this? Not the men’s 
leaders, but the rank and file. 
I have seen this kind of trouble 
at close quarters ; I have seen 
works closing down; I have 
lived amongst it; and I am 
not going to inflict such suffer- 
ings on innocent people if I 
can see a way out.” The worst 
of it is that the “way out” 
which Mr Baldwin sees will be 
closed before very long, for a 
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respite does not imply a per- 
petual freedom from trouble. 
Moreover, the men who were 
ready to hold up the country 
once will hold it up again. 
Nor can the State expect grati- 
tude or devotion from those 
whose heart, if you can call it 
a heart, is set upon strife. 

But for the future Mr Bald- 
win is resolute. He is creating 
no precedent. He will not 
subsidise any other trade, nor 
will he continue the subsidy 
which he has promised. If he 
did he would drive the country 
upon the rocks of bankruptcy ; 
he would admit the principle of 
class tyranny, which no self- 
respecting Minister could ever 
admit. ‘“‘ We were confronted 
last week,” he said, “by a 
great body of Trade Unionists, 
who had the power and the 
will to inflict an enormous 
and irreparable danger on their 
country. Had there been a 
stoppage, it would have caused 
an infinite amount of misery. 
With some it is a deliberate 
and avowed policy to cause a 
stoppage of this kind.” It is 
indeed a fine comment upon 
the intelligence of the newly 
enfranchised, who clamoured 
for the vote, both men and 
women, and declared they 
would never be happy till 
they got it. Their love of 
democracy was a sham. De- 
mocracy moves too slowly for 
them. They must get what 
they think they want without 
waiting for the deliberate pro- 
cess of the polling-booth and 
the voting lobbies. And Mr 
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Baldwin finished his speech 
upon a proper note of defiance : 
“Should ever the will to strike 
ever come temporarily—and it 
would only be temporary in 
this country—and if we are 
again confronted with a chal- 
lenge of the nature I have 
described,’’ thus he spoke, “ let 
me say that no minority in a 
free country has ever yet 
coerced the whole community. 
The community will always 
protect itself, for the com- 
munity must be fed, and it 
will see that it gets its food. 
I am convinced that if the time 
should come when the com- 
munity has to protect itself 
... the community will as- 
tonish the forces of anarchy 
throughout the world.” 

We only hope that what Mr 
Baldwin said will come true. 
The history of revolutions is 
not reassuring. It is the pur- 
pose of revolution to destroy 
and kill, and this purpose may 
be achieved by a minority as 
a couple of burglars may break 
into a house. When the re- 
volutionaries have killed and 
destroyed enough, they are 
killed in their turn, and the 
way is made clear for an iron 
tyranny. That was what hap- 
pened in France in 1789; that 
is what has happened recently in 
Russia. If there be a revolu- 
tion there is no escape. And the 
worst is that the careless rascals 
who provoke revolution, when 
they have provoked it, are 
powerless to control it. The 
reins are put into evil hands, 
and the coach goes downbill 
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only to crash to pieces at the 
bottom. Moreover, the present 
leaders, who talk foolishly about 
the greatest struggle ever 
known, will be the first victims 
of the revolution. If they do 
not escape in the dead of night, 
their fate will be the lamp- 
post and a cord. They will 
die disgraced, and unhonoured 
by the dupes whom they 
deceived, and whom, either in 
fear or in malice, they have 
sent along the wrong road. 
And honest men, if any be 
left, will not deplore the due 
punishment of their crimes. 

To pretend that we are not 
in danger would be criminal 
folly. The first definite step 
towards revolution, which would 
ensure the utter misery and 
damnation of the people, has 
been taken. The revolution- 
aries, who know not, poor souls, 
whither they are going, cannot 
be stayed by chants in praise 
of democracy or by the rattling 
of universal suffrage. They 
must be fought and vanquished 
by their own weapons. Their 
threat to hold up the country, 
if it be repeated after the 
months of respite, must be 
shown to be of no effect. The 
work of the community can 
be done with perfect efficiency 
by the vast majority, which 
refuses to accept defeat at the 
hands of a mere five millions. 
The handful of Jews and peas- 
ants who destroyed Russia, 
and who murdered the best 
and wisest of her citizens, suc- 
ceeded in their vile purpose 
only because the attack was 
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unforeseen, and there was no- 
body on the side of the just 
to take a lead. There were 
enough soldiers in Moscow and 
St Petersburg at the moment 
of the outbreak to suppress 
the revolution, but the force 
was dissipated, because nobody 
knew whom he should follow, 
and whither he should follow 
him. We do not believe that we 
shall be thus disorganised in the 
hour of danger, but let us not 
forget that in all the areas of 
disturbance there are lurking 
foreign experts in revolution, 
with their pockets full of foreign 
gold, and with strict orders to 
involve Great Britain in the 
same irreparable ruin in which 
they have sunk Russia. Let 
us, then, while there is yet time, 
distinguish between the lovers 
of order and the noisy advo- 
cates of rebellion. Some of 
our friends we know; others 
are doubtful; and we still 
wonder why the super-patriot, 
the perfervid enemy of revolu- 
tion, the right honourable Privy 
Councillor, Mr J. H. Thomas, 
put an ox upon his tongue in 
the House of Commons. We 
expected from him an explana- 
tion and a defence. For the rest, 
we are not opposed to the respite 
and the subsidy, if only they 
are the last of their kind, if 
only we have a guarantee that 
we shall know how to meet 
the next assault. “It is no 
loss of honour,” said Swift, 
“to submit to the lion, but 
who, with the figure of a man, 
can think with patience of 
being devoured by a rat.” 
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It is a pleasant sight to 
see a philosopher in dressing- 
gown and slippers discoursing, 
without pedantry or technical 
jargon, of the pitfalls which 
yawn before the feet of common 
men. And this is what Signor 
Croce has done in a little book 
called ‘The Conduct of Life,’ 
of which an authorised trans- 
lation by Mr Livingston (Lon- 
don, Harrap) has just appeared. 
Many are the subjects of which 
Signor Croce writes, and upon 
each of them he has something 
fresh tosay. Here are some com- 
ments upon “‘ Our Dead ”’: “‘ We 
are in reality nothing but what 
we do, and that is all of us 
we would have immortal. Our 
specific individuality is an ap- 
pearance labelled with a name ; 
it is, in other words, a mere 
convention. . . . What is this 
life of ours but ‘a hastening unto 
death,’ death of our individu- 
ality, that is, and what is 
achievement save death in work, 
which is at once detached from 
him who does it to become 
something outside him and be- 
yond?” And is not this a 
good sketch of those tolerant 
persons who say they both 
forgive and forget? ‘In real- 
ity,” says Croce, “they have 
nothing to forget, for at no 
time can they be said to have 
remembered ; they have never 
condemned wrong-doing, but 
have overlooked it thought- 
lessly or frivolously.”” Such 
men as these Croce, most justly, 
does not like. ‘“‘We dislike 
people,” says he, ‘‘ who are not 
conscious of any offence.” 





Oftentimes he is provocative, 
and never so easily provocative 
as when he discusses politics. 
** Another manifestation of the 
general failure to comprehend 
the true nature of politics is the 
persistent and ill-humoured de- 
mand that is made for ‘hon- 
esty ’ in public life.”” Such is 
the statement that he makes, 
and though he puts the word 
“honesty ” between commas, 
he does not tell us what he 
means by it. For when he 
defines it as “political capa- 
city,” he explains nothing. He 
merely makes a statement to 
which nobody demurs. All 
men of sense demand “ political 
capacity ” before all things in 
their politicians. They demand 
also “‘ honesty ” as “ honesty ”’ 
is generally understood. In- 
deed, we should say that finan- 
cial honesty was the virtue 
which no politician can dare to 
do without. The politician has 
the control of large sums of 
money—money which he holds 
in trust for the country; and 
if he once show himself capable 
of putting his hand in the till, 
not even “political capacity ” 
would avail to save him. More- 
over, the politician has uwun- 
numbered opportunities of tak- 
ing bribes. He can sell offices 
or contracts. He can sell blood- 
shed if the price be high 
enough, or he can sell peace at 
a figure. Therefore, the first 
quality that should be asked 
of him is honesty. Mirabeau, 
we know, boasted that, though 
he was bribed, he was never 
bought. But Mirabeau is not 
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the best of models that can 
be held up to less highly 
endowed politicians, and his 
example does not persuade us 
to modify what should be the 
first law of politics. 

Nor is it apposite to cite 
three honest men—Lafayette, 
Espartero, and Guglielmo Pepe, 
who made “such botches in 
theirrespectivecountries.”’ They 
failed, not because they were 
honest men, but because they 
were fools. Honesty, indeed, 
is the beginning and not the 
end of politics, and is useless 
of itself without political capa- 
city. Financial corruption, the 
bane of government, has marked 
democracy wherever that system 
of politics has shown its head. 
That is the conclusion of Lord 
Bryce’s solemn treatise upon 
popular government ; and there 
is no doubt that, if there be 
not a cessation of dishonesty, 
popular government is doomed. 
But then, again, Croce asks: 
“Should not the public official 
be a man above reproach in 
every respect, wholly worthy 
of esteem? Can public affairs 
be left to persons not in them- 
selves commendable ? ” Croce’s 
answer to this conundrum is 
that in judging a politician’s 
public services we must forget 
his private vices, as we forget 
the vices of a poet when we 
read his poetry. We agree 
with Croce. A statesman is so 
rare a bird that we will not 
condemn him because the white 
wings of his life are besmirched. 
And, indeed, the world, only 
too happy at being well-gov- 
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erned, has never inquired too 
closely into the morals of the 
governor who confers the boon 
of peace and prosperity upon 
it. We would only point out 
that an easy standard of morals 
does not make a politician great 
any more than a rigid standard 
makes him little. A states- 
man should be esteemed for 
his statesmanship and for noth- 
ing else. We in England may 
boast statesmen of both kinds. 
Pitt, the saviour of Europe, 
was a man of blameless char- 
acter. Against Lord Liverpool, 
who governed England through 
her most difficult period, and 
who was Prime Minister for 
fourteen years, no word of 
scandal was ever breathed. He 
was not very clever, but his 
talent for management was 
universally acknowledged. “‘He 
was a patient and discreet 
man,” says a distinguished his- 
torian, “more fit for power 
than many men then alive 
whose intellects were more bril- 
liant. He knew how far he 
must defer to men of genius, 
and he was not too proud to 
learn new lessons in politics ; 
but he betrayed no fear of 
orators, and he behaved as if 
he knew that eloquence, if it 
was to rule Britons, must be 
the outward sign of character. 
He courted neither the Prince 
nor the populace. By the con- 
scientious exercise of authority 
he did as much as any of his 
successors, and more than any 
of his predecessors, to make 
statecraft acceptable to vir- 
tuous citizens.”” Such was Lord 
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Liverpool, and it was no draw- 
back to him that he did not 
sit up o’ nights with the bottle 
and the dice-box. Nor have 
Englishmen ever frowned on 
politicians whose life was less 
austere than was Lord Liver- 
pool’s. They loved the cynicism 
of Lord Melbourne; they were 
proud of the gay extravagances 
of Lord Palmerston. 

In choosing Charles James 
Fox as the fine example of 
“the roisterer and roué”’ who 
was also a statesman, Croce 
was not happy. For the truth 
is that, though Charles Fox 
was the most distinguished rake 
of his time, he was never a 
statesman, either good or bad. 
In the first place, his oppor- 
tunities of statesmanship were 
very few. His unfortunate 
coalition with North, the Minis- 
ter who, he hoped, would ex- 
piate his crimes upon the scaf- 
fold, brought him little credit. 
In the few months when he 
held office, at the end of his 
life, he had time only to find 
out that the policy of Pitt in 
fighting Napoleon had been the 
right policy. In opposition he 
was the factious enemy of his 
own country. He sided always 
with the enemies of England, 
which had ennobled his family 
and conferred great wealth upon 
it. He was transported with 
joy when he heard of the 
victory of Valmy. ‘No public 
event,” said he, ‘‘ not excepting 
Yorktown and Saratoga, ever 
happened that gave me so much 
delight. I could not allow 
myself to believe in it for some 
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days for fear of disappoint- 
ment.” For five critical years 
of England’s history he re- 
moved himself altogether from 
the House of Commons. Where- 
fore we cannot agree with Croce 
that Charles Fox ‘‘ was a valu- 
able public servant,’ or that 
“England did well in giving 
him plenty of room in politics.” 
She gave him, in her wisdom, 
very little room indeed. But 
if we are to esteem him as a 
gambler and a rake, which his 
contemporaries did, then we 
must give him a high place. 
Herein he showed his true 
grandeur. He was a great rake 
in the great age of rakes, an 
untidy macaroni, who aston- 
ished his radical friends by feats 
of endurance which they, simple 
souls, hitherto thought impos- 
sible. He would address the 
House after travelling all night 
from Newmarket; he would 
make an eloquent oration after 
sitting fifteen hours at quinze. 
This is what the pious Jacobins 
described as genius. And then 
at last, tired of being a pigeon, 
he turned rook, set up a faro- 
bank at Brooks’s, and won all 
the money of the town. Every- 
body who walked down St 
James’s Street could see him 
at work with his decoys, until 
from the faro- bank he was 
summoned for the brief spell 
of office that came to him in 
1806. It was these feats of 
gambling which gave him his 
name and fame—these feats 
and his sensibility. If he got 
into “trouble,” he could talk 
himself out of it, and his 
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friends boasted when he had 
failed to draw tears from their 
eyes. But these feats and this 
sensibility had nothing to do 
with statesmanship, which was 
neither advanced nor kept back 
by his famous dissipations. In 
brief, Signor Croce is confusing 
things which have nothing to 
do with one another when he 
pleads that politicians should 
be permitted to be rakes and 
gamblers. Though no obstacle 
has ever been set in their 
path, even when that path 
carried them to cards and the 
bottle, to say that they are 
better politicians because they 
like this freedom is like urging 
a young poet to imitate the 
vices — that may be all that 
he can imitate—of Lord Byron. 
Let us, then, ask of our 
politicians that they should 
understand their business and 
should remain, at all hazards, 
financially honest. For financial 
dishonesty is the same bar 
to a statesman which ribaldry 
should be to a clergyman, or 
levity to a judge. 


The official report of the 
Eighth Olympiad, written by 
Mr F. G. L. Fairlie, is sad 
reading. Beneath the opti- 
mism of the author, who wishes 
to represent the orgy of ex- 
citement and bad temper which 
was witnessed last year in 
Paris as a triumph of sport, 
there lurks a confession that 
all is not well with the 
thing called, monstrously, the 
Olympic Games. There were 
unhappy incidents, we are 
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told, of which the less 
said the better. Some of the 


fencers wished to turn what 
should be a sham fight into a 
real fight. Of the boxers one 
thought his teeth might prove 
a useful ally to his fists, and 
used them. Though it is Mr 
Fairlie’s purpose to make the 
best of things, it is clear that 
the world is not yet highly 
enough civilised to make a 
habit of international sport. 
As the combatants sometimes 
cannot hide their desire to 
win at all hazards, so the 
spectators seem at Paris to 
have forgotten their simple 
function, and to have become 
combatants themselves. The 
spectacle of one boxer fixing 
his teeth in another, to a chorus 
of shouts and yells conducted 
by enthusiasts ready to resort 
to force, is not pleasant to 
contemplate. And all this in 
the name of sport! 

The truth is, the fraternity 
of sport is like the brotherhood 
of man: it bears upon it the 
taint of Cain and Abel. There 
are in international games the 
seeds of anger and discord. As 
it was in Paris, so it was in 
London in 1908. The report 
of the Eighth Olympiad—what 
a name !—says that “ the inci- 
dent of 1908 would never have 
been heard of if reference to it 
had not been made in one of 
the leading newspapers.” But 
it should be heard of again and 
again, since it is relevant to 
the decision, which must be 
taken some time, whether the 
so-called Olympic Games should 
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be permitted still to create dis- 
sensions and to set too high a 
value upon trivial pursuits. 
Nobody who witnessed the ex- 
plosions of bad temper and 
unfair dealing which were seen 
in the Stadium at London in 
1908, will be likely to forget 
them, or to feel an increasing 
ardour for international sport. 
When the quarter-mile race 
degenerated into the pounding 
of the ribs of the English 
champion, who was certified 
black-and-blue by the doctors ; 
when the Marathon race was 
an excuse for a free fight and 
bashed toppers, we do not see 
where “sport ’’ came into the 
argument, though the inter- 
national quality was evident. 
The best that we could do for 
these incitements to fury would 
be to discontinue them alto- 
gether, and go quietly about 
our legitimate business. If 
they must continue, let them 
assume @ more modest name, 
and let them be sternly re- 
stricted to events of some im- 
portance. We are always ex- 
pecting that shove-halfpenny 
and threading the needle will 
be added to our tests of inter- 
national prowess. 

In the first place, the name 
Olympiad is an outrage. The 
Olympic Games of to-day are 
the complete antithesis of the 
games which gave a lustre to 
ancient Greece. The real Olym- 
pic Games were a religious 
ceremony, conducted with awe, 
and reserved for the competi- 
tion of Greeks, born and bred. 
All foreigners, or barbarians, 
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were rigidly excluded, and the 
games were held merely for the 
sake of the god and their own 
sake, not to measure the speed 
and agility of one nation against 
another. No sooner’ were 
strangers admitted to the con- 
tests than mystery and rever- 
ence were held up to scorn, 
and the contests were at an 
end. And secondly, if the 
games must take place, why 
not restrict them to what are 
called “‘ track events,” and get 
them all over and done with in 
a few days? Moreover, it 
would be well if those who had 
the management of them re- 
solved not to take them too 
seriously. The future of the 
world does not depend upon 
those who run faster than 
others or jump higher. Nor 
is peace brought one inch nearer 
to us by the ill-temper most 
incident to international com- 
petition. We are tired of the 
argument which declares this 
country or that hastening to its 
decadence because its youth 
is outstripped on the running 
path by Finland (shall we say ?) 
or Czecho-Slovakia. If the so- 
called Olympic Games are to 
continue, they must be re- 
garded as games, not as tests 
of statesmanship or of success 
upon the battlefield. They 
must be looked upon as con- 
tests of athletes, which they 
are, and as nothing else. Other- 
wise they will not cause wars 
to cease, aS once we were 
told they would; they will be 
of themselves the causes of 
war. 
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As we turned over the pages 
of Mr Fairlie’s report, we were 
struck most strongly by its 
solemnity. We read here and 
there, too often for our pleasure, 
of ‘“‘sportsmanship”’ and of 
“playing the game,” expres- 
sions which, too often repeated, 
are as little welcome to our 
ear aS @ constant reference to 
“patriotism.” There is no hint 
of “play” or “fun” in the 
book from beginning toend. It 
is all grim professionalism, not 
the professionalism of money, 
but the professionalism which 
regards sport as an end in 
itself, perhaps the only end of 
human endeavour. England’s 
prestige, we hear, depends up- 
on her sportsmen doing better 
at the next “ Olympiad ” than 
at the last. Does it? Then 
let us away with a thing so 
flimsy as England’s prestige. 
And lest England’s prestige 
should suffer, we are asked to 
map out England into districts, 
and to urge our young athletes 
to devote all their energies to 
the training of men who shall 
be winners at some future 
“Olympic ” Games, and bring 
back a wreath or two to our 
disgraced and sorrowing land. 
Think of the poor creature 
whose youth is abandoned to 
a ceaseless toil, in order that 
when he comes to the fulness 
of his growth, he shall carry off 
a prize for the Pentathlon or 
the Decathlon (let us say), or 
jumping with a pole. These 
be glories for the amateur, if 
indeed such a thing as an 
amateur exist to-day. Does 
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anybody believe that in a world 
where there is so much else to 
do, they are worth the devotion 
of a lifetime ? 

However, if it can be granted 
that the winning of wreaths 
at the ‘Olympic’ Games is 
the sole and whole duty of 
man, what is the next step 
that shall be taken, next, of 
course, after the collecting of 
money, which is the first essen- 
tial? ‘‘ Are we going to allow 
this state of things to con- 
tinue,’ asks the report, “or 
are we going to arouse our- 
selves?” For our part, we 
are quite content that “this 
state of things” should con- 
tinue. Mr Fairlie, and those 
for whom he writes, think 
otherwise. They would begin 
by stirring up the headmasters 
of public schools to place “ the 
sport of athletics in the same 
plane as cricket and football, 
and to appoint to their staffs 
University men who are pro- 
ficient in athletics in the same 
way they appoint them to 
coach their boys in cricket and 
football.” And all for the 
“Olympic” Games! Again, 
the Couneil reproves the Public 
School and University men, be- 
cause they show, after leaving 
the University, no interest “in 
the sports of the democracy.” 
We know not what the Council 
means by “the sports of the 
democracy,” though it was im- 
possible to keep the blessed 
word altogether out of the dis- 
cussion. What, then, are the 
University men to do that they 
may wipe out this reproach ? 
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They are to organise our na- 
tional sports on a county basis, 
with county championships, at 
which county colours will be 
given, and “the winning of 
these colours will be the first 
objective of every boy, no 
matter what his social status 
or position may be.” It is a 
bright prospect, and if the poor 
victims of this rigid discipline 
have time for any other trade 
or craft we shall be surprised. 
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And whether after infinite toil 


they grow into ‘“ Olympic” 
winners or not, this is certain, 
that the spirit of professional- 
ism will have extinguished in 
their hearts every spark of 
that true and pleasant sport 
which was pursued once for 
its own sake, and not for the 
sake of beating the champion 
of another country, and of 
upholding the full on of 
Great Britain. 
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